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PUBLISHER'S FOREWORD 


This Foreword appeared in the first edition of i 

; Y the Garden Guide, which 

published in 1917 and consisted of 256 pages, and, on Seam a its pe 
has been republished in every edition since then. : 


BOOK must bear a title, a distinguishing name, and so here we 

a have the GARDEN GuIDE, a Handbook for the Amateur Gardener. 
ts scope will be unfolded in the Introduction of its editors and com- 
pilers. The publishers, however, ask a first hearing. The conception 
of the book was not at all limited to the purpose indicated by its title. 
It had a higher aim. Through its medium we hope to win thousands 
{rom crowded city homes to the free air of the open country. We seek 
to preach freedom from the very housetops, to induce worthy citizens 
to cultivate their health as well as their gardens and, in so doing, add 
to their happiness and the years of their lives, to do their duty by their 
children through environing their young lives with the surroundings 
which will make them sturdy, self-reliant and observant, and best fit 
them for their own battle of life. Fundamentally, there is no excuse 
for weaklings among those raised in the country and the out-of-doors. 


The country (and in this term may be includ i 
| J ed practically all 
suburban towns, boroughs and villages) is the children’s hapa 
with all Nature’s world as their playground. 


_ The hygienic value of fresh vegetables and fruits is beyond ques- 
tion; their value to the family cannot be estimated in terms of mone 
Che writer knows this and thousands of fortunate suburbanites wil 
testify to its truth. A good garden is Nature’s antidote for all. ills 
flesh is heir to; it certainly does not make for a source of revenue to the 
physician. Fruits and vegetables, each in their season, taken from your 
garden, cannot be surpassed for their freshness, flavor, and eeielehe 
Nearly every vegetable is an annual and can be grown with the first 
year’s occupancy, the second Summer the taste for all the small fruits 
can be indulged in to the full and almost before you realize it the youn 
lruit trees you set out are in bearing. Lita 


The Cliff Apartment dweller, whose vision is bounded on all sides 
by straight lines of brick and mortar, cement and stone, whose life is 
harried by the janitor, whose quietude is disturbed by the noises over- 
head and below, who cannot enjoy a night’s sleep in the open without 
fear of arrest, whose movements to and from business are made miser- 
able in trolley, subway or “L,” must surely envy the commuter, even 
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though the latter be still made the butt of the irrepressible joker, whom 
we pardon because, poor man, he knows no better. 


Advocacy of social advantages has no particular part in this pres- 
entation, yet these features have more play in country than in towns, 
for the acquaintances made by your children in the former will be more 
permanent and have a larger bearing on their future because they are 
more intimately brought together in their school, their play and their 
daily association. 


Suburban public schools are governed to a great extent by men 
who have come out from the cities. Their advantages are equal to 
those of the city, perhaps superior, because the classes average smaller; 
high schools abound, and the education of the youth up to the age of 
seventeen or eighteen can thus be obtained near home. 


Life in the suburbs opens the way to a family home—one’s very 
own, eliminating forever the yearly move. Don’t pay rent—own your 
home so you can do with it as you please. Permanence of location is 
helpful to well-being, so then make a careful selection. Take time to 
make an intelligent choice and, where you settle, make the best of it— 
stick. If you have the funds to pay for the home outright you are 
among the fortunate ones, otherwise the local building and loan asso- 
ciation will take care of you at no greater outlay than rent if you own 
the ground and are considered a good moral risk. Inside of eleven 
years the home is yours and the money which would otherwise have 
gone to a generally indifferent landlord may be applied to betterments, 
to education or to the purchase of more land. 


Whether it is better to buy than to build depends on circumstances. 
Painstaking investigation is always in order. 


The family home, the home for your children and quite likely for 
some of your children’s children,.the home wherein the family tradi- 
tions will linger, surely that is the home that’s wanted—the home to 
which your children may return, and the recollection of which will 
brighten the toilsome days they may be forced to spend away from it. 
The family home is the wisest of all investments; it is the foundation 
which makes for family honor and stability. Pedigree adds to the 
stability of our country and its institutions, and the family home is the 
source and foundation of true patriotism. 


There is no Springtime in the city, no Autumn. Among the bricks 
and stone the unfolding glories of Spring are unknown to the toiler and 
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his family. _The city is equally unresponsive to the awakening life of 
the one as it is to the passing glories of the other. A city knows but 
two seasons, Summer and Winter; the reviving Spring and glorious 
Autumn are both unknown. sii i‘ 


Do not let it be said of you: “The city was his country; he loved 
better to hear the trolley car rattle than the birds carol.”’ The city may 
be a good place to work in; it undoubtedly is; but if all our homes could 
be in the freedom of the country we would be a superior race. 


A. T. D. 


INTRODUCTION TO FIRST EDITION 


E all have our dream gardens in which stretches of smooth 
lawns appear, with hedges of sweet smelling shrubs like Brier 
Roses, Lavender, Rosemary, or of neat-leaved Box, such as one sees 
at the old home of George Washington at Mt. Vernon. We have our 
scenes of Rose beds encircled by grass or sand covered paths, with a 
little fountain and bird bath nearby, a cosy arbor or rest house off to 
one side, borders filled opulently with a variety of old time hardy flow- 
ers, fragrant with memories of other days. Here and there a fruit tree 
stands laden with the promise of luscious fruits, and all around is the 
busy hum of insect life, with the flutter of birds and butterflies, and 
the throbbing of a hundred creations from the great storehouse of 
Nature, that make a garden more than a dreamland, but certainly a 
place of great refreshing rest, recuperation, peace, happy thoughts. It 
is the place to commune with friends, either in bodily presence or in 
books. It is a place in which to plan, to read, to rest, to work, to play. 
Back of all there is the utilitarian kitchen garden, the drying yard, the 
chicken run, the place for the household pets, the children’s swing and 
sand heap, and the other happy features and adjuncts that make the 
house and garden our home. 

We believe that one chief reason for the paucity of good and bright 
gardens is the lack of knowing how to set about making them. Gar- 
dening is a very large subject. It has formed the study and recreation of 
the leisure moments of many eminent men from the time of Solomon 
Homer, Aristotle, Plato and others of the ancients, to Erasmus and 
Bacon of the Renaissance, Evelyn of the seventeenth century, to the 
more modern notabilities, as Pope, Walpole, Cowper, Goethe, Cobbett, 
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our own Nathaniel Hawthorne and Thoreau, with many, many others. 
The amateur gardener is therefore in excellent company of the present 
as well as of all past times. Gardening is pleasurable, healthful, 
intellectual. 


We should not forget the purely economical side of the matter that 
has been dwelt upon in the publisher’s foreword. But this GARDEN 
GuIvE is not intended exactly to be a mentor on making money or 
saving money. You are willing to pay for your household goods and 
embellishments, your automobile, your camera and sporting outfits, 
your concerts and theaters. Expect to pay, therefore, for your garden- 
ing; yet we can assure the amateur that well-considered expenditure on 
the garden more than pays for itself. You can have delicious edible 
Asparagus on your table day in, day out for weeks in the early part of 
the year. You can have salads and young vegetables from April until 
November. Then there are the flowers and fruits over and above, and 
other assets of and from the garden that are too apparent to require 
mention. 


INTRODUCTION TO SIXTH EDITION 


In the endeavor to keep abreast of the tremendous increase in 
gardening interest which has come about since the opening of the 
Twentieth Century, and particularly in the last score years, we pub- 
lished our first edition of Garden Guide in 1917—a book which, 
since then, with five separate editions and six reprintings, has sold 
close up to the 100,000 mark, each edition, through its revision and 
enlargement, showing a distinctive advance in the quantity and 
quality of its contents. 

Coming now to this present Sixth Edition, and guided by our past 
experiences, our every endeavor has been to produce a Garden Guide 
which it will be difficult to improve upon. This has been a task, to 
be sure, but such a pleasureable one ! 

It has not been a question of how many pages to make the book; 
but rather how few. We were concerned with the fact that while 
instruction on every subject in connection with gardening and home 
ground beautification was to be given, we should not overburden the 
reader with a mass of unnecessary words; in brief, it was our aim to 
make the work so clear, so compact, so practical, and so complete 
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within its limited scope of 576 pages, its small compass and readily 
accessible pages, all so arranged as to make for ready reference. 

Forty years’ experience, both practical and editorial, has dic- 
tated the manner of its building into one comprehensive unit. The 
experts who have furnished the great mass of its text, and of whom 
we make mention on pages vi, vii and viii, were most carefully selected, 
and each one has given of his best, the result of his personal garden- 
ing experience through his many years of study and actual contact 
with the subject matter of the chapter he covers. 

We feel that this present edition pays homage and is a living 
testimonial to the wonderful advance of interest in gardening now 
so plainly manifest throughout our entire country. 

We have striven on behalf of the amateur gardener to make his 
pathway to knowledge simple, readily understood, and easily assimi- 
lated, in the hope that this book may occupy, for years to come, 
a niche in the annals of garden development the country wide. 


A. T. DE LA Mare, 
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“We all have our dream gardens”—and sometimes we realize them, as this family has done 








Chapter I 





PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS 


By RoBert B. Criptanp 


First Considerations—Location of House—Grading the Lawn 
—Seeding the Lawn—Paths—Selection of Plant Material— 
Small Formal Flower Gardens—Vegetable and Fruit Garden— 
Trees, Shrubs and Cover Plants—Planting Plans and Keys 


First CONSIDERATIONS 


HE first considerations in the composition of a garden or the 

grounds around one’s place are privacy, shelter, and unity of 
design. 

The planning and arrangement of the features of a garden should 
be as carefully considered as the choice and placing of the furniture 
in one’s home, or the choosing of one’s clothes. The garden should 
present a suitable, agreeable and comfortable composition. 

The arrangement of the drives and the grading of the lawns, the 
drainage when necessary, and the relations of the buildings and 
other structures should all be preconceived and settled in an orderly, 
economical manner. As far as possible, there should be no mistake 
about the main permanent features. The minor features may be 
changed quite a great deal in the coming years and almost surely ~ 
will, as new-ideas and points of view assert themselves. This changing 
of the minor features is a part of the recreation of gardening. Thus, 
one may considerably alter the contour of a shrubbery border, or may 
indeed eliminate it altogether. The same holds good of flower beds and 
borders which are easily altered, removed or added to; but with large 
trees or the heavier groups of shrubs, the expense of removal and 
shifting prohibit this being done except out of dire necessity. 


LocaTION oF HOUSE 
Where it is possible to choose the location of the house the best 
orientation is southeast or south, as shown in the diagrams on pages 
2 and 3. In any case, as abundant sunshine is desirable, see to it 


that the windows and living rooms face in the direction of abundant 
1 
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Fic. A —Planting plan to insure best 
effect of shade, outlook, protection, and 
privacy on a lot facing north 


Fic. B .—Planting plan to insure best 
effect of shade, outlook, protection, 
and privacy on a lot facing south 





Fic. G —Planting plan toinsure best Fic. D . —Planting plan to insure best 


effect of shade, outlook, protection 


effect of shade, outlook, protection 
and privacy on a lot facing east 


and privacy on a lot facing west - 


Reproduced from Cornell Bulletin 361 
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The base planting provides a happy union between lawn and house, and pyra- 

midal evergreens make pleasing accents against the wall or as a frame to an 

architectural feature. They may aheg ve Save to advantage in concealing the 
roof leaders 


light. Those places that are hidden beneath a dense canopy or half a 
forest of trees may be pleasing to some, but they are rather depressing 
to most people, besides being, one should imagine, not conducive to 
health. 

While winding paths or drives are often graceful, they should not 
be made meaninglessly. They are only appropriate where there is a 
permanent feature, such as a valuable tree or shrub to be avoided, or 
where the contours of the ground are such that the path should follow 
the line of the slope. 

No book can tell the reader exactly what may be the best arrange- 
ment for his garden or property, for every garden should have a char- 
acter of its own. It is remarkable what can be done on a quarter or 
an eighth of an acre and there are many plots of 30 ft. by 100 ft. 
designed with much taste and which are full of interest. In those 
towns and cities of our own country and in the older countries where 
the inhabitants, almost to a man, appreciate the elegancies of gar- 
dening, the little places exhibit the utmost variety of character in 
their composition. 
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It is all too true that thousands of gardens and grounds all around 
our American homes are bare to desolation. The democratic idea 
against the planting of hedges and the lining off of one’s property 
promotes deadly uniformity. The arguments that unhedged or un- 
fenced grounds would be contrary to the best artistic conception and 
treatment of a city or a suburb as a whole ought not to be allowed to 
sway the property owner from making the most and the best of his 
own place. There is a school of city planners which seems to set its 
face against this, encouraging the open community type of home 
grounds. The latter will never get us anywhere as a nation of garden 
lovers, for the theory almost entirely precludes the practice of finer 
gardening. We plead rather to see places nicely hedged or fenced off 
for the sake of the enjoyment and encouragement of that quiet 
privacy without which the true pleasures of gardening cannot be 
obtained. 

GRADING THE LAWN 

The first step in the development of the property is the grading 
of the lawn area. The modified grades should be such that all the 
surface water shall drain away from the buildings and in the same 
general direction as formerly. If it should be found that it is not prac- 
tical to carry the water away over the surface, it is quite satisfactory 
to place drains in the low points and carry the water off by terra cotta 
pipe connected with the drain provided for roof leaders. This dis- 
charge pipe should always lead into the street and never into the sew- 
age wells unless the subsoil is very porous. 

Before excavating for the cellar all the top soil, which generally 
extends 4 to 6 in. below the surface, should be removed and placed 
10 ft. beyond the house walls for future use when the finished grading 
is done. This should also be done where cutting and filling of the 
ground surface takes place. In the event that the top soil is of a poor 
quality, it is quite feasible to improve it by adding humus to a loamy 
soil and sharp sand to a clay soil. Some granulated peatmoss may also 
be added to the latter type, the quantity to use depending entirely 
upon the nature of the soil. Both the humus and the peatmoss should 
be thoroughly worked through the soil to’a depth of 12 to 18 in. 


SEEDING THE LAWN 


Before seeding, a fertilizer consisting of five parts ground bone 
and one part muriate of potash applied at the rate of five pounds to 
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A Stately Terminal Feature 
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200 sq. ft. and thoroughly worked through the soil is recommended. 
After the grass has started to grow a top dressing of nitrate of soda 
distributed at the rate of one half pound to 250 sq. ft. may be applied. 
Equal parts of bonemeal may be mixed thoroughly with the nitrate 
of soda to insure a more equable distribution of the nitrate of soda. 
Three applications of this top dressing may be made to advantage 
during the Summer, especially if it is done after a rain. 


PATHS 

Some pains should be taken to have clean, well made paths. Take 
out 6 or 8 in. of soil and fill with clinkers, rough ashes or stones, 
finishing off with smaller stones, bound or rolled in with a little soil. 
For a strong permanent road concrete may be employed. If a cement 
surface is objected to gravel can be strewn over and rolled in before 
the cement sets. Grass paths are comfortable and brick is also good. 
It is well to have a tile, slate or wooden edging to the paths as this 
promotes neatness and is easier to care for. 


SELECTION OF PLANT MATERIAL 

There should be a careful selection of the plant material to be 
used and special attention should be given to the colors of the blossoms 
and the season of bloom, thus insuring a sequence of interest in the 
flowers, fruits and twigs. In the accompanying plans (pages 11 to 29) 
the selection of plant material and its arrangement has been made with 
the purpose of giving each individual plant ample area in which to 
develop fully, rather than the more prodigal plan of a massed planting. 
This method is better suited to the moderate sized home grounds. 

On the properties shown the main body of the house is usually 
placed at a point one-third of the distance back from the property 
line. The position of the home from the side property lines is also 
restricted, usually from 10 to 25 ft. according to the width of the lot. 
Quarters for the car are often provided in the house basement, but 
if a garage is to be erected it should be placed not less than 25 ft. 
from the nearest point of the house. 

For reasons of economy the approach to the garage may consist 
of two tracks 18 in. wide, as are indicated on the diagrams. 


SMALL ForMAL FLOWER GARDENS 


In each of the plans a little interest has been added by including 
small, formal flower or Rose gardens. The beds in these gardens, as 
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well as those at the base of the house, should be excavated to a depth 
of not less than 18 in., and refilled with a mixture of good soil and 
well rotted manure (preferably cow manure) thoroughly worked 
through the soil. In the Rose gardens, if the drainage is not likely 
to be satisfactory, the excavation should be increased to 2 ft. and 
broken stone placed in the bottom to a depth of 6 in. and covered with 
old sod before refilling with the top soil. 


VEGETABLE AND Fruit GARDEN 


A vegetable garden has been provided on each property where it 
will be quite practical to grow a few vegetables of the smaller varieties, 
and afford a source of relaxation and pleasure to those inclined to care 
for these utilitarian features. In every instance fruit trees are provided, 
and it is recommended that dwarf sorts be used, except in Plan No. 4 
where it is desired to form an arched effect over the walk between the 
trees. 

TREES, SHRUBS AND COVER PLANTS 


In the main, deciduous trees and shrubs have been specified 





A generous plantation near the house where the grade falls away will give a more 
peaceful aspect by reason of the top of the foliage being on the same plane as 
the lawn at the higher elevation 
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because of the opportunity of establishing a more varied texture effect 
than is possible with evergreens. For those who may prefer a Winter 
effect, especially in the base planting, the following conifers are sug- 
gested as good substitutions for the deciduous shrubs: 

Shrubs of a pyramidal habit for planting at the corners and in 
front of columns or roof leaders: Thuja pyramidalis, Taxus baccata 
hibernica, Juniperus communis hibernica, Juniperus columnaris, 
Juniperus virginiana schotti or cannarti. 

Shrubs to plant between these pyramidal accents: Taxus cuspidata, 
Taxus brevifolia, Thuja nana aurea, Thuja occidentalis globosa, 
Thuja occidentalis siberica, Juniperus communis depressa plumosa, 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana (this, however, is likely to grow 
rapidly and become too large for a base planting in front of porches 
where the floor level is rather close to the ground). 

The Chamaecyparis or Japanese Cypress embraces a large variety 
of evergreens. These are very satisfactory for base planting, and as 
they may be sheared and kept within bounds, are quite desirable for 
the purpose. The following varieties are recommended: Chamae- 
cyparis pisifera plumosa, C. p. plumosa aurea, C. pisifera, C. p. aurea, 
C. p. squarrosa. The last is a blue-gray variety of beautiful texture. 
The smaller sorts, such as Chamaecyparis lawsoniana gracilis, C. 
obtusa and C. o. nana are excellent for base plantings where slower 
growing plants are desired. It is well not to plant them too closely 
together as evergreens soon lose their foliage when crowded. 

Ground cover plants may be placed among these shrubs, the fol- 
lowing varieties being good for the purpose: Ceratostigma plumbagi- 
noides, Vinca minor, Vinca alpina (which is especially desirable and 
more unusual than the former variety), Nepeta mussini, Pachysandra 
terminalis, Iberis sempervirens and the Violas (Tufted Pansies). 
Some bulbous plants may be used in connection with the cover plants 
and will add to the interest of the plantation in the Spring season. 
‘The use of cover plants makes it possible to space the more expensive 
shrubs farther apart at a considerable saving. 

Lastly, there is no place too uncompromising that it cannot by 
dint of knowledge, skill, effort and some small financial expenditure 
be made into a beautiful garden. Train your powers of observation; 
at every turn you will gain some experiences or suggestions that may 
be modified or adopted with profit on your own grounds. 
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KEY TO PLANTING PLAN NO. 1 


Key Quan- 


No. tity Botanical Name Common Name 


Tilia vulgaris 

Cornus florida rubra 
Kolkwitzia amabilis 

Cercis chinensis 

Clethra alnifolia 
Amyegdalus nana 

Deutzia lemoinei 
Philadelphus Virginal 
Spiraea vanhouttei 
Cydonia japonica 

Spiraea prunifolia 
Forsythia suspensa fortunei 
Daphne mezereum 
Magnolia soulangeana 
Taxus cuspidata (capitate form) 
Deutzia gracilis 

Amygdalus nana 

Kerria japonica 

Deutzia lemoinei 


European Linden 
Redflowering Dogwood 
Beautybush 
Chinese Redbud 
Summersweet 
Russian Almond 
Lemoine Deutzia 
Mockorange 
Vanhoutte Spirea 
Flowering Quince 
Bridalwreath 
Fortune Forsythia 
February Daphne 
Saucer Magnolia 
Japanese Yew 
Slender Deutzia 
Russian Almond 
Single Kerria 
Lemoine Deutzia 


NOTES ON PLAN NO. 1 


Plan No. 1 shows a long, narrow lot 
65 ft. by 150 ft.—an awkward propor- 
tion which is often found in the resi- 
dential sections of cities. This un- 
crowded arrangement presents an ade- 
quate solution of the difficult problem 
and combines many features As utility 
with a pleasant arrangement of shrub 
and flower material. 

The facility for turning the auto- 
mobile, the drying yard and the pleas- 
ing axis from the dining room door to 





the rear property line should be espe- 


Spiraea Anthony Waterer cially noted. 


Anthony Waterer Spirea 


Ll el lee cl el el lc el a cl el el ee ed ee ee 








21 Azalea amoena Amoena Azalea J : ; 

22 Ilex glabra Inkberry The following alternatives in the 
23 Abelia grandiflora Glossy Abelia plant material are suggested if the 
24 Azalea indica rosea Sekidera Azalea owner should wish a more formal 
25 Azalea mollis Chinese Azalea evergreen base planting. 

26 Cercis chinensis Chinese Redbud 

27 Caragana arborescens Siberian Pea-tree Key 

28 ocd per” : Pee vipat No. Botanical Name 

29 iburnum carlest ragrant Viburnum : ; : H 

30 Hibiscus coelestis Single Blue Althea 7—One Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana 
31 Viburnum tomentosum plicatum Japanese Snowball] 8—One Taxus cuspidata (capitate form) 
32 Weigela rosea Pink Weigela 9—One Viburnum rhytidophyllum 

ra in aisha 10—One Ilex glabra 

3 Pie Cherry }11—One Viburnum rhytidophyllum 

36 Apricot ]2—One Taxus cuspidata (capitate form) 
37 Pie Cherry l iper inensis pfitzeriana 
38 Pear Sheldon Ons gueiperas ce P 

39 Apple 

40 Annuals and perennials 

41 1 Kerria japonica Single Kerria 

42 1 Caryopteris incana Bluebeard 

43 1 Deutzia gracilis Slender Deutzia 

44 1 Amygdalus nana rosea Flowering Almond 

45 1 Abelia grandiflora Glossy Abelia 

46 1 Kolkwitzia amabilis Beautybush 

47 1 Viburnum lantana Wayfaring-tree 

48 49 Ligustrum amurense Amur Privet 

















1 
X ———_—_ 
Scaue in Tee 
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KEY TO PLANTING PLAN NO. 2 





Key Quan- ' 
No. tity Botanical Name Common Name 
































Veceranie Garvey, 
1 2 Liquidambar styraciflua Sweetgum q| 
2 1 Euonymus alatus Winged Euonymus 4 
3 u Malus scheideckeri Scheidecker Crab fi 
4 1 Cydonia japonica Flowering Quince f 
5 1 Philadelphus Avalanche Mockorange k SE ISG | 
6 1 Kerria japonica Single Kerria 2 oo 7 1 j 
7 1 Clethra alnifolia Summersweet S Lt ‘ 
8 1 Callicarpa purpurea Chinese Beautyberry G 
9 1 Viburnum tomentosum plicatum Japanese Snowball r = 
10 1 Hibiscus coelestis Single Blue Althea ; 
ll 1 Hydrangea paniculata Panicle Hydrangea TESTES 
12 1 Weigela rosea Pink Weigela . 
13 1 Syringa vulgaris Ludwig Spaeth Lilac 
14 1 Syringa josikaea Hungarian Lilac 
15 1 Syringa Charles the Tenth Lilac NOTES ON PLAN NO. 2 
16 1 Crataegus oxyacantha splendens Paul Double Scarlet Hawthorn . 
17 1 Srospnoerece vulgaris Lareieerry Plan No. 2 shows a develop- 
18 2 ymphoricarpos racemosus nowberry . 
19 2 Exochorda grandiflora Pearlbush ment for the aycrage lot of 50 ft. 
20 1 Forsythia fortunei Fortune Forsythia by 150 ft. The informal peren- mes De 
21 1 intext syriacus Duchesse de Brabant Faas ciomeu ag nial border is the distinctive 
22 1 us cotinus Smoketree > ‘ : Kiron 
23. 1 Philadelphus coronarius Sweet Mockorange feature, and combined with the 
24 2 Juniperus virginiana schotti Schott Redcedar Rose garden, will supply cut 
25 1 Azalea amoena Amoena Azalea flowers throughout the entire 
26 1 Pieris floribunda Mountain Andromeda season. 
av 1 Azalea ledifolia Snow Azalea ; Is ina Reborn 
28 1 Pieris japonica Japanese Andromeda The garage wall forms an excel- 
29 1 Azalea hinodegiri Hinodegiri Azalea lent background for climbing 
30 1 Pieris japonica Japanese Andromeda Roses and ‘will be of valae in 
31 1 Azalea ledifolia Snow Azalea : ¢ 
32 1 Pieris floribunda Mountain Andromeda giving a feeling of enclosure to 
33 1 Ginkgo biloba Maidenhair-tree the Rose garden. 
34 8 Delphinium Belladonna Larkspur 
35 7 Dianthus Newport 
36 9 Stokesia laevis BIMI A REGEN 
37 7 Coreopsis grandiflora Big Coreopsis [ ! 
38 6 Iris pallida dalmatica 
39 6 Aconitum napellus Aconite 
40 9 Mertensia virginica Virginia Bluebells 
41 6 Iris Canary Bird 
42 10 Phlox Rijnstroom 
43 10 Nepeta mussini 
44 9 Sidalcea Rosy Gem 
45 10 Iris kaempferi Purple and Gold 
46 7 Hemerocallis Apricot Daylily 
47 7 Anemone Queen Charlotte e 
48 5 Linum perenne Perennial Flax 
49 5 Salvia azurea Azure Sage 
50 6 Iris Emperor . 
51 Roses or Perennials and Annuals ‘ : 
52 102 Ligustrum ovalifolium California Privet 
53 7 Lilium candidum Madonna Lily - wer’ 
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KEY TO PLANTING PLAN NO. 3 















Key Quan- | 
No. tity Botanical Name Common Name i 
1 2 Acer saccharum Sugar Maple ‘ 
2 1 Pseudotsuga douglasi Douglas-fir NOTES ON PLAN NO. 3 
3 1 Cornus florida Flowering Dogwood Plan No. 3 represents an ex- 
4 1 Cercis chinensis Chinese Redbud ceedingly simple arrangement of ' 
5 1 Cydonia japonica Flowering Quince house, garden, garage and vege- | 
6 1 Styrax japonica Japanese Snowbell table garden on a lot 50 ft. by 
7 1 Sorbus aucuparia European Mountain-ash 125 ft. This simplicity, however, 
8 1 Kolkwitzia amabilis Beautybush is so well worked out that the 
9 2 Kerria japonica Single Kerria scheme includes many interesting { " | 
10 3 Ilex glabra Inkberry features without seeming crowded. Misael aay : 
11 3 Azalea amoena Amoena Azalea For instance, the front walk and 
12 3 Cotoneaster francheti Franchet Cotoneaster the service walk are combined 
13 1 Spiraea prunifolia Bridalwreath into one unit with the garage {| SAA: Sem H 
14 1 Hibiscus coelestis Single Blue Althea tracks, which eliminates duplica- 4 
15 1 Philadelphus Virginal Mockorange tion of glaring masonry work. 4 a 
16 1 Weigela Eva Rathke Red Weigela A collapsible clothes dryer may s ' 
| 17 1 Hydrangea paniculata Panicle Hydrangea be set up in the perennial garden ' @} 
18 1 Syringa Charles the Tenth Lilac when needed. 
19 1 Viburnum lantana Wayfaring-tree The walk to the east of the t 
20 1 Viburnum tomentosum plicatum Japanese Snowball house is lined with specimen 
21 1 Ribes aureum Slender Golden Currant shrubs, interesting not only for ! 
22 1 Berberis vulgaris European Barberry their blossoms but also for their 
23 1 Forsythia fortunei Fortune Forsythia fruits and leaf textures. | ba q3 
24 1 Calycanthus floridus Sweetshrub : 2 
25 1 Hibiscus syriacus Lady Stanley Shrub-althea — base pee pind hee i 7 © 
26 1 Deutzia lemoinei Lemoine Deutzia Pe Ee ee 
; growing broadleaf evergreens, , me ' 
27 t Amygdalus nana Russian Almond which will be appreciated at all 6 (+) 
28 1 Abelia grandiflora Glossy Abelia seasons. @) 
29 1 Syringa vulgaris Marie Legraye Lilac , . i . 
30 1 Syringa vulgaris Ludwig Spaeth Lilac ' 
31 2 Juniperus communis hibernica Irish Juniper 
32 1 Ginkgo biloba Maidenhair-tree H 
33 66 Ligustrum ovalifolium California Privet 
34 Annuals and Perennials : 
J 
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GARDEN GUIDE 


KEY TO PLANTING PLAN NO. 4 


Botanical Name 
Platanus orientalis 
Chionanthus virginica 
Spiraea prunifolia 
Hibiscus syriacus rubis 
Rhus cotinus 
Viburnum tomentosum plicatum 
Deutzia lemoinei 
Mahonia aquifolium 
Berberis julianae 
Mahonia bealei 
Azalea mollis 
Azalea hinodegiri 
Azalea Christmas Cheer 
Azalea indica 
Azalea ledifolia rosea 
Azalea kaempferi 
Azalea macrantha 
Azalea indica 
Azalea calendulacea 
Azalea vaseyi 
Azalea indica 
Azalea indica 
Azalea amoena 
Azalea amoena 
Cornus florida rubra 
Apple Stayman Winesap 
Apple Grimes Golden 
Apple Northern Spy 
Apple Smokehouse 
Apple York Imperial 
Apple McIntosh 
Apple Delicious 
Apple Black Twig 
Apple Summer Rambo 
Apple Wealthy 
Annuals and Perennials 
Prunus Amanogawa 
Sorbus aucuparia 
Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa 
Malus ioensis 
Nepeta mussini 
Ceratostigma plumbaginoides 
Vinca alpina 
Phlox amoena 
Ligustrum amurense 


Common Name 
European Plane 
White Fringetree 
Bridalwreath 
Single Pink Althea 
Smoketree 
Japanese Snowball 
Lemoine Deutzia 
Oregon Hollygrape 
Wintergreen Barberry 
Leatherleaf Hollygrape 
Chinese Azalea 
Hinodegiri Azalea 


Indica Azalea 
Sekidera Azalea 
Torch Azalea 

Red Salmon Azalea 
Indica Azalea 
Flame Azalea 
Pinkshell Azalea 
Indica Azalea 
Indica Azalea 
Amoena Azalea 
Amoena Azalea 
Redflowering Dogwood 


Japanese Flowering Cherry 
European Mountain-ash 
Truedwarf Box 

Prairie Crab 

Nepeta 

Larpente Plumbago 
Periwinkle 

Amoena Phlox 

Amur Privet 
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NOTES ON PLAN NO. 4 


This development on a lot 75 ft. by 150 ft. with a northeastern to a northwestern 
exposure is suggested to the home owner who desires the utmost in organization 
and privacy from his property. If the building laws require the residence to be a 
greater distance back from the street, the whole scheme may be moved in the direction 
of the rear line and the lawn transferred to the front of the house. 

The cost of working out this ee 
plan could be kept at a mini- 
mum as the hedge, the perenni- 
als and the dozen small fruit 
trees need not be expensive. 






LAWA 


OR VEGETADLE GARDEN | 


- 
The terrace is a pleasing link | 4 
between house and garden and P 
‘with its southern exposure is : "A 
useful almost the entire year. .% 
Ic also makes a pleasant dining ! 
terrace in Summer. It could be a 5 
built economically of bricks 
laid in sand, but care should be 
taken to see that whatever ma- 
terial is used harmonizes with 
the house. Small semi-circular 
spaces should be left in the ter- 
ace at the base of the house in 
which vines may be planted. 


Geass Tannen 





The grass panel is large 
enough to accommodate a 
croquet lawn. 


The typeof house plan shown 
here, with the kitchen facing 
the street and the living room 
and dining room opening on 
the garden, is constantly grow- 
ing in favor in this country. Its 
advantages are numerous and 
its faults few. It makes the 
most of an “‘undesirable’’ 
northern exposure lot, and if 
there are small children in the 


f ; 
ere | 
keep them off the street. < Non 
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KEY TO PLANTING PLAN NO. 5 
Key Quan- 
No. tity Botanical Name Common Name 
1 3 Ulmus parvifolia Chinese Elm 
2 1 Viburnum rhytidophyllum Leatherleaf Viburnum 
3 2 Azalea amoena Amoena Azalea 
4 1 Ilex serrata Finetooth Holly 
5 1 Amelanchier canadensis Downy Shadblow 
6 1 Abies concolor White Fir 
i. 1 Chamaecyparis pisifera Sawara Retinospora 
8 1 qmeulte parviflora : Pecmeireet nehere 
9 3 ‘orsythia suspensa fortunei ‘ortune Forsythia 
10 1 Hydrangea quercifolia Oakleaf Hydrangea NOTES ON PLAN NO. 5 
11 2 Callicarpa purpurea Chinese Beautyberry sit Lass 
12 1 Viburnum rhytidophyllum Leatherleaf Viburnum Planting Plan No. 5 represents 
13 1 Abies nordmanniana Nordmann Fir an elaborate but exceedingly well ‘ 
14 2 Pseudotsuga douglasi Douglas-fir organized scheme for the Eetlon- 7 
15 1 Cornus florida rubra Redflowering Dogwood ment of a lot 65 ft. by 150 ft i 
16 1 Kolkwitzia amabilis Beautybush Th fae a IS) 
17 1 Philadelphus Virginal Mockorange ¢ property is divided mainly 4 
18 2 Laburnum vulgare Goldenchain into three areas. The first is the 
19 1 Enkianthus campanulatus Redvein Enkianthus open lawn with rather unusual 4 
20 1 Caryopteris incana Common Bluebeard shrub plantings, both in the group a 
21 1 Hibiscus syriacus rubis Pink Althea used as base planting around the } 
22 1 Spiraea vanhouttei Vanhoutte Spirea house and in the specimen shrub i 
23 1 Rhododendron roseum elegans Rhododendron The second ar Phi h mi trie a 
24 3 Mahonia aquifolia Oregon Hollygrape med at ea, which might be Nl 
25 1 Azalea hinodegiri Hinodegiri Azalea termed private, includes the peren- 5 
26 1 Cotoneaster divaricata Spreading Cotoneaster nial garden, the Rose garden, the ‘ 
27 1 Berberis julianae intergreen Barberry Grape arbor and the little lawn or 
28 1 Berberis sargentiana Sargent Barberry garden living room. This last is 
i 29 1 Berberis verruculosa Warty Barberry may be put to several uses—dry- 4 
30 1 Azalea Christmas Cheer Red Azalea ing yard, informal tea parti i _ Yi Yy Yi 
31 1 Cotoneaster francheti Franchet Cotoneaster Becher ‘recheanonal Eee A Gan YU Yy Yy 
32 1 Rhododendron Parsons Grandiflorum Pink Rhododendron may b onal purposcs. It oy a VAG, Room 4 
33 1 Euonymus patens Spreading Euonymus Nay be attractively furnished with @) ae) Ly; Yy j 
34 2 Thuja George Peabody Arborvitae leck chairs and suitable garden i, Z| Uy Yi beaten 4a 
35 3 Deutzia gracilis Slender Deutzia furniture. The third area is the Gein Lhe ene erer 
36 2 Rhododendron maximum Rosebay Rhododendron vegetable garden, but if the owner yyy CF Oe), 
37 2 Rhododendron catawbiense Catawba Rhododendron (locs not wish to develop one, this ‘s Yj ©) ©. 
38 : pte 3 re sky Pe ng Lavallee vim Day. be copverthl autora pias Yj % 
yringa vulgaris Buffon ilac lawn or an additional and 
1 Syringa vulgaris Charles Jol Lilac aang poore 
1 Syringa vulgaris Charles iy Tenth Lilac elaborate flower garden. If desired 
5 1 Syringa vulgaris Edith Cavell Lilac pe = garden an Getbe gee 
yringa persica ersian Lilac jay be dispensed with and the 
40 1 Rhus cotinus Smoketree entire area converted into lawn, 
41 1 Chionanthus virginica White Fringetree 
e 4 aie org California Privet 
ybrid Tea Roses 
% iz baltnmeg d and Annuals 
‘oncord Grape 
46 2 Niagara Gans 
47 2 Martha Grape 
48 2 Salem Grape 
49 2 Campbell’s Early Grape 
50 1 Apple, Delicious, dwarf 
51 1 Pear, Bartlett, dwarf 
52 1 Apple, Wealthy, dwarf 
53 1 Pear, d’Anjou, dwarf 
54 1 Apple, Yellow Transparent, dwarf 
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GARDEN GUIDE 


KEY TO PLANTING PLAN NO. 6 


Botanical Name 
Malus ioensis plena 
Crataegus oxyacantha splendens 
Hibiscus coelestis 
Ginkgo biloba 
Quercus rubra 
Abies concolor 
Philadelphus Virginal 
Abelia grandiflora 
Hydrangea paniculata 
Kolkwitzia amabilis 


‘Forsythia fortunei 


Syringa vulgaris Charles The Tenth 
Deutzia lemoinei 

Viburnum carlesi 

Weigela Eva Rathke 

Hibiscus single, pink 

Hibiscus single, white, red eye 
Rhus cotinus 

Viburnum tomentosum plicatum 
Ilex verticillata 

Callicarpa purpurea 

Lonicera morrowi (yellow berried) 
Caragana arborescens 

Viburnum tomentosum plicatum 
Viburnum lantana 

Deutzia gracilis 

Abelia grandiflora 

Philadelphus Avalanche 
Hydrangea paniculata 

Deutzia lemoinei 

Syringa josikaea 

Kerria japonica 

Tilia vulgaris 

Apple, dwarf 

Pear, Bartlett, dwarf 

Pear, Sheldon, dwarf 

Pear, d’Anjou, dwarf 

Pear, Howell, dwarf 

Apple, dwarf 

Ligustrum amurense 

Annuals and Perennials 

Hybrid Tea Roses 


Common Name 
Bechtel Crab 
Paul Double Scarlet Hawtho: 
Blue Althea 
Maidenhair-tree 
Red Oak 
White Fir 
Mockorange 
Glossy Abelia 
Panicle Hydrangea 
Beautybush 
Fortune Forsythia 
Lilac 
Lemoine Deutzia 
Fragrant Viburnum 
Red Weigela 
Althea 
Althea 
Smoketree 
Japanese Snowball 
Winterberry 
Chinese Beautyberry 
Morrow Honeysuckle 
Siberian Pea-tree 
Japanes2 Snowball 
Wayfaring-tree 
Slender Deutzia 
Glossy Abelia 
Mockorange 
Panicle Hydrangea 
Lemoine Deutzia 
Hungarian Lilac 
Single Kerria 
Linden 


Amur Privet 





PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS 


NOTES ON PLAN NO. 6 


This lot of 65 ft. by 125 ft. is 
arranged very economically and 
yet should give a most pleasing 
effect. The wall connecting the 
farage to the house serves to en- 
close the little garden, and to- 
gether with the hedge, separates 
the utilitarian elements of the 
scheme from the more ornamental. 
A gate should be placed in the 
Opening in the wall to add 
individuality and interest. 

While the garden is too small 
for an elaborate treatment, a 
square pool could be added in the 


. fencer with four pots filled with 


flowers or small shrubs placed on 
the coping at the corners. 

Ihe base planting at the front 
of the house is deciduous in char- 
acter. If the owner wishes, a 
planting composed of evergreens 
nay be substituted. 
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KEY TO PLANTING PLAN NO. 7 





Key Quan- 
No. tity Botanical Name Common Name 
1 3 Acer saccharum Sugar Maple 
2 6 Viburnum rhytidophyllum Leatherleaf Viburnum 
3 1 Prunus Kangan Japanese Flowering Cherry 
4 1 Philadelphus Virginal Mockorange NOTES ON PLAN NO. 7 
5 1 Abelia grandiflora Glossy Abelia Plan No. 7 shows a lot 65 ft. by nN 
6 1 Cotoneaster francheti Franchet Cotoneaster 125 ft. The interesting features i 
7 1 Berberis julianae Wintergreen Barberry are the separate service walk and 2 
8 1 Berberis sargentiana Sargent Barberry the definite garden axis from the H 
9 1 Cotoneaster divaricata Spreading Cotoneaster rear porch. This axis may be . 
10 1 Abelia grandiflora Glossy Abelia terminated by a seat, a figure or 
11 2 Taxus baccata hibernica Irish Yew a small wall fountain. The circu- 
12 200 Perennials and Annuals lar pool in the garden should be 
13 35 Hybrid Tea Roses kept quite simple, using a flat 
14 3 Syringa Charles The Tenth, Ludwig stone coping laid almost flush 
Spaeth, Marie Legraye Lilac with the ground. 
15 130 Perennials and Annuals The base planting at the fron 
16 15 (5 each) Iris germanica Canary Bird ; of the Mech is batily st 
Pallida Dalmatica but a substitution of coniferous 
Purple King evergreens could be made. The 
16A 15 (5 each) Iris germanica Ambassadeur Leatherleaf Viburnum, six of 
El Dorado which line the front walk, is a 
Lord of June beautiful shrub which is not as 
17 100 Ligustrum amurense Amur Privet well known as its merits deserve. 
18 75 Annuals 
19 2 Pears, 1 Bartlett and 1 d’Anjou 
20 2 Apple, dwarf 
21 2 Peaches, 1 Belle of Georgia and 1 Elberta 
22 50 Perennials and Annuals 
23 2 Pinus montana mughus Mugho Pine 
24 28 Hybrid Tea Roses 
25 1 Hibiscus syriacus rubis Single Pink Althea 
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KEY TO PLANTING PLAN NO. 8 



































Key Quan- 
No. tity Botanical Name Common Name 
1 2 oes saccharum Sager Marte ‘. ane. : i 2 i az 
4 3 iburnum tomentosum oublefile Viburnum [ ¢ =) - 
3 2 Viburnum carlesi Fragrant Viburnum hs + X, ~) (« 
4 3 Tlex verticillata Winterberry ~ 
5 2 Cotoneaster francheti Franchet Cotoneaster | ' 
6 1 Caragana arborescens Siberian Pea-tree bece-Taele- GFAzom4 ) 
7 3 Hydrangea paniculata Panicle Hydrangea 
8 1 Magnolia stellata Star Magnolia ! 
9 1 Deutzia lemoinei Lemoine Deutzia | 
10 1 Viburnum lantana Wayfaring-tree { 
11 1 a —— Charles The Tenth F lac ns 
12 1 iburnum dilatatum inden Viburnum 
13 1 Syringa josikaea Hungarian Lilac NOTES ON PLAN NO. 8 ' 
14 1 Viburnum cassinoides Withe-rod : ; 
15 1 Syringa vulgaris, Marie Legraye Lilac Plan No. 8 shows a simple | 
16 Fema and peavey diate ‘ uncrowded arrangement on a 
17 1 piraea prunifolia ridalwreat ’ 
18 1 Kerria japonica Single Kerria I es ie 150 ft. The house i 
19 1 Kolkwitzia amabilis Beautybush is entered at two points from | 
20 1 aries coelestis Single Pine Althea walks off the entrance drive 
21 1 odotypos kerrioides etbeai which is seri 
22 1 Hydrangea paniculata Panicle Hydrangea space Th distinct saving of ; 
23 1 Abelia grandiflora Glossy Abelia eee Ch Oreae Bene pa 
24 1 Ilex glabra Inkberry and the house are connected + 
25 1 abate pad ' feos pubecry by a wall similar to the one 
26 1 ahonia aquifolium regon Hollygrape own i a 
\\ 27 2 Berberis triacanthophora Threespine Barberry " Bite Plan No. 6, thus 
, 28 1 Soe pose 73 Plaisennsiceree nsuring privacy to the garden. 
29 1 elia grandiflora lossy Abelia The small | 
30 1 Mahonia bealei Leatherleaf Hollygrape Bhe foot of ig. fe BP at | 
31 1 Azalea ledifolia rosea Sekidera Azalea ¢ steps leading } 
32 1 Azalea ledifolia Snow Azalea out from the hall may be of | 
33 1 Osmanthus aquifolium Holly Osmanthus gravel or may be paved in I | 
34 1 Cotoneaster divaricata Spreading Cotoneaster brick or flagstone : } 
35 1 Mahonia aquifolium Oregon Hollygrape i 8 (70) : 
ss q Tien glabes * Inkhetey Notice especially the excel- : 
3 1 zalea hinodegiri inodegiri Azalea lent circulation i i ' 
38 2 Cotoneaster francheti Franchet Cotoneaster calaGon: #8 (ug piep- (9) ] 
39 2 Buxus sempervirens suffruticosa (2 ft. 
by 2 ft.) Truedwarf Box (3) } 
40 1 apes eteacs alge J Tenth — | 
41 1 yringa vulgaris Mme. Lemoine ilac \ rn 1 4 
42 1 Syringa vulgaris Ludwig Spaeth Lilac 6) 6 ): ) s ] 
43 1 Malus scheideckeri Scheidecker Crab ( e, ) Q~ 7 3 
44 3 Hibiscus coelestis rubis W. R. Smith Althea igi —-demeaaast i ole 
45 1 Ulmus parvifolia Chinese Elm Be 
46 1 Apple 
47 Pear : cbse 
48 1 Windsor Cherry a Soret emal 
49 1 Pear 
50 1 Apple 
51 Perennials and Annuals 
52 Hybrid Tea Roses 
+ 48 Ligustrum ovalifolium California Privet 
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GARDEN: GUIDE 


KEY TO PLANTING PLAN NO. 9 


Botanical Name 
Quercus rubra 
Liquidambar styraciflua 
Chionanthus virginica 
Cornus florida rubra 
Forsythia suspensa fortunei 
Hibiscus syriacus rubis 
Juniperus communis hibernica 
Perennials and Annuals assorted 
Iris pallida dalmatica 
Chrysanthemum Boston 
Phlox Elizabeth Campbell 
Aconitum napellus 
Stokesia laevis 
Aquilegia Mrs. Scott Elliott Hybrids 
Iris kaempferi 
Coreopsis grandiflora 
Chamaecyparis pisifera squarrosa 
Thuja orientalis pyramidalis 
Taxus cuspidata 
Taxus cuspidata capitate form 
Thuja orientalis pyramidalis 
Taxus cuspidata 
Chamaecyparis pisifera aurea 
Cotoneaster simonsi 
Viburnum tomentosum plicatum 
Weigela rosea 
Cydonia japonica 
Philadelphus Virginal 
Kolkwitzia amabilis 
Exochorda grandiflora 
Forsythia fortunei 
Hibiscus coelestis 
Laburnum vulgare 
Deutzia scabra Pride of Rochester 
Hydrangea paniculata 
Calycanthus floridus 
Spiraea bumalda Anthony Waterer 
Azalea amoena 
Kerria japonica 
Deutzia gracilis 
Azalea hinodegiri 
Kerria japonica 
Perennials and Annuals 
Hybrid Tea Roses 
Apple, Grimes Golden 
Apple, Smokehouse 
Pear 
Pear 
Pear 
Pear 
Apple, Stayman Winesap 
Apple, Northern Spy 
Ligustrum amurense 


Common Name 
Red Oak 
Sweetgum 
White Fringetree 
Redflowering Dogwood 
Fortune Forsythia 
Single Pink Althea 
Irish Juniper 


Iris 

Chrysanthemum 

Phlox 

Aconite 

Stokesia 

Columbine 

Japanese Iris 

Big Coreopsis 

Moss Retinospora 
Oriental Pyramidal Arborvi' 
Japanese Yew 

Japanese Yew 

Oriental Pyramidal Arborvi 
Japanese Yew 

Golden Sawara Retinospora 
Simons Cotoneaster 
Japanese Snowball 

Pink Weigela 

Flowering Quince 
Mockorange 
Beautybush 

Pearlbush 

Fortune Forsythia 

Blue Althea 
Goldenchain 

Fuzzy Deutzia 

Panicle Hydrangea 
Sweetshrub 

Anthony Waterer Spirea 
Amoena Azalea 

Single Kerria 

Slender Deutzia 
Hinodegiri Azalea 
Single Kerria 


Amur Privet 
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NOTES ON PLAN NO. 9 


This plan, showing a lot 65 ft. by 125 ft., presents a thoroughly formalized scheme 
to the home owner who prefers to obtain from his acreage the maximum in flower 
bed area and enclosed ‘‘garden living rooms’’ rather than a lawn. 

The living room and dining room overlook the first garden where an interesting 
shrub or winter garden might be maintained. This could also be the Spring bulb 


and annual garden. Through 
this the perennial garden is 
reached which leads one to the 
long vista from the dining 
room door to a feature of some 
sort at the rear property line. 
This walk might be flanked by 
borders of Rose bushes where 
it passes between the two units 
of vegetable garden which are 
provided. 

The kitchen porch opens on 
to a small lawn which may be 
converted into a drying yard 
by the addition of a collapsible 
clothes dryer. The service 
walk, which connects the 
front path with the kitchen 
door, will prove to be a prac- 
tical convenience. 

A difference in level in this 
property would add interest to 
the scheme, but it would also 
add to the expense as masonry 
walls and steps require skilled 
labor. 

The amount of hedge mate- 
rial used in this development 
May seem excessive to the 
casual observer. The hed ges do 
however, insure privacy, and 
if they are of some fast grow- 
ing and inexpensive material 
such as Privet, they can be 
clipped and trained to be well 
worth while. 

It will be noticed that the 
circulation around the prop- 
erty is excellent from both a 
practical and an aesthetic 
viewpoint. One may go from 
lawn to garden to vista and 
back to lawn and always find 
the view pleasing. 
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KEY TO PLANTING PLAN NO. 10 



















































Key Quan- 
No. tity Botanical Name Common Name Ci poe an 
1 2 Ulmus parvifolia Chinese Elm ; Reyer i 
2 3 Viburnum lentago Nannyberry Na Ww 
3 1 Viburnum tomentosum Doublefile Viburnum » (= 
4 2 Forsythia suspensa fortunei Fortune Forsythia ' (Mir 2) 
5 1 Cornus kousa Kousa Dogwood es Q 
6 3 Viburnum carlesi Fragrant Viburnum re 
7 3 Hydrangea quercifolia Oakleaf Hydrangea any. 
8 1 Prunus sieboldi °°, Siebold Cherry | Poise g dap aod pl 27 
9 1 Taxus cuspidata (capitate form) Japanese Yew : GAeren 
10 1 Azalea hinodegiri Hinodegiri Azalea 
11 2 Azalea ledifolia rosea Sekidera Azalea | 
12 3 Abelia grandiflora Glossy Abelia | 
13 1 Malus ioensis Prairie Crab NOTES ON PLAN NO. 10 
14 1 Prunus triloba Flowering Plum 
15 ‘ ee os Rathke seats 7 Plan No. 10 shows a well 
16 5 piraea vanhouttei anhoutte Spirea a x 
17 1 Tsuga canadensis Canada Hemlock sa ee ee for a eg 
18 2 Kerria japonica Single Kerria ot, 75 ft. by 170 fe. One Of thé! el Lye 
19 3 Spiraea bumalda Anthony Waterer Anthony Waterer Spirea best features is the location of the _ |} 
20 3 Philadelphus Virginal Mockorange garage and service entrance on the 5 
21 1 Clethra alnifolia Summersweet side street where thaydo not ioter: ae 
23 1 Vitex agnus-castus Lilac Chaste-tree cS Sree, Eg ar 
23 1 Crataegus oxyacantha splendens Paul Double Scarlet Hawth fere with the living parts of the Oo 
24 + Cydonia japonica Flowering Quince house. ' 3 
25 1 Rhus cotinus Smoketree Thel oth oO 
26 1 Berberis vulgaris atropurpurea Purple Barberry ¢ lawn opposite the vegetable i ie 
ry. 1 sia eeeeear plicatum fee ew garden could easily be converted : 9 
28 1 Hibiscus Carnation Stripe rub-althea into a flower garden by the addi- ie 
} 29 1 Hibiscus Lady Stanley Shrub-althea 2% : t | ra) 
30 1 Chionanthus virginica White Fringetree tion of a hedge running across the & S 
31 1 — canadensis grain® Redbud lot phic ae preg! corner 4 i-o 
32 1 hus cotinus moketree continued along the property line. | 9 
33 1 Cornus florida Flowering Dogwood Sonrk. 8 
34 2 Viburnum dilatatum Linden Viburnum Oo 
35 1 Pinus nigra Austrian Pine | 0 
36 4 Forsythia intermedia Border Forsythia ' 
37 4 Exochorda grandiflora Pearlbush 
38 1 Cornus florida rubra Redflowering Dogwood ' (7 < 
39 1 Lonicera morrowi Morrow Honeysuckle TL 
40 2 Vitex macrophylla Chaste-tree 
41 5 Deutzia lemoinei Lemoine Deutzia "4 
42 1 Viburnum lentago Nannyberry ee 2) 
43 1 Sorbus aucuparia European Mountain-ash @ 
44 1 nig g tna te, me Simons Cotoneaster et 
45 3 ytinga Ludwig Spaeth, Charles The J i ie ee ; 
Tenth and Mme. Lemoine i fo ey rer, Ne 
46 1 Abies concolor White Fir anes 
47 2 Weigela rosea Pink Weigela 4 ef; 7 
48 1 Rhus cotinus Smoketree Nene yy 
49 87 Ligustrum ovalifolium California Privet 
50 1 Apple wo. 3 - * * - 
51 1 Pear 
; . Apol For a complete work on the subject of this 
54 1 erry 
55 4 Azalea ledifolia Snow Azalea chapter we recommend 
tA; Ninge sions Periwinkle PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE GARDENING, @y Rosert B. Crioianp 


Secure this book where you bought your Garden Guide 

















Chapter II 





HEDGES AND FENCES 


By AtFrreD Cart Horttes 


Hedges of Privet—Barberry—Coral Dogwood—Box—Yew— 
Holly— Buckthorn —Hawthorn— Hemlock—Arborvitae and 
Norway Spruce—Location—Soil—Fences with Climbers 


UCH has been said of late regarding the wholesale manner 
in which fashion has dictated that every sort of fence and 
boundary should be removed. The word “garden” carries with it 
the meaning of enclosure. We in America are again desiring more and 
more to have our own dooryards to ourselves. It is pleasant to know 





Privet put to good use in charming city street arrangement 
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where our province leaves off and the next begins. Marauders 
have full sweep. There is something home-like about an enclosure 
with some degree of privacy. Because the city is abolishing every 
means for such privacy we wish at times to be by ourselves, and the 
country is chosen. Hedges or boundaries need not be emphasized, 
but let us not fear to put up some little shrubbery to shield us from 
the public gaze, and let us enclose parts of our own domain by a low 
hedge. Formidable fences are not advocated, but private areas 
bounded by hedges are always interesting. 

Low hedges of the graceful Regel Privet (Ligustrum regelianum) 
are very handsome; or Berberis thunbergi, with its red berries and Fall 
coloring; or the Coral Dogwood (Cornus alba sibirica). For an ever- 
green hedge, nothing has been used more than Box. This is not hardy 
in all parts of the North, and is a very slow grower. For starting 
the hedge, old plants may be broken apart and set out. The Dwarf 
Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspidata var. brevifolia) is very hardy but has 
hardly become known as yet in American gardens. ‘The Littleleaf 
Holly (Ilex crenata microphylla) can also be used. 

Taller hedges are best made of the Ibota (Ligustrum ibota), Com- 
mon Privet (Ligustrum vulgare), or the California Privet (Ligustrum 
ovalifolium). The California Privet is seen at its best in the Eastern 
coastal states, from Maine south, and succeeds admirably from the 
very edge of the beach up to ten miles inland, where it is one of the 
best materials to use, but in many inland northern localities it freezes 
to the ground every few years so that the character of the hedge is 
destroyed. The Golden Privet is very bright and cherry and useful. 
The sort known as the Vicary Privet is more golden. The Buckthorn 
(Rhamnus cathartica) is a useful and not easily penetrable hedge. 
The Cockspur Thorn (Crataegus crus-galli) and the English Haw- 
thorn (C. oxyacantha) are also useful. They will require close pruning 
when small to induce branches at the base of the plants. The Cock- 
spur Thorn, on account of its dangerous, needle-like thorns, should 
not be set out where there is a sidewalk. Hedges of Hemlock, Arbor- 
vitae and Norway Spruce are substantial when the taller ones are 
wanted. The Hemlock is the finest, since each plant merges into the 
next admirably. 

A common blunder with hedges is to locate them too near walks so 
that they are injured by the constant brushing against them by the 
passersby. When you discover this, it is generally possible to trans- 
plant the hedge if it is cut back severely. 
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Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) makes an imposing hedge, yet the greenery 
is soft and pleasing 


The soil should be prepared deeply and well as for ordinary shrub 
planting. The practice is not advised of placing two rows of shrubs for 
a hedge. The ‘hedge can be kept cleaner of weeds and its growth is 
more symmetrical by planting only one row. It is advisable in setting 
a hedge to set the plants so that they touch at planting time. Thi 
means that the smaller plants, as Barberry, will be planted six to eight 
inches, and Privets ten to twelve inches apart. The soil must be 
thoroughly firmed around the plants at setting. 

For pruning hedges, see chapter on Pruning. 

Board or picket fences are employed between the smaller subur- 
ban yards. These can be covered with Rambler Roses, Honeysuckle 
in variety, or other climbers. By proper pruning and thinning the 
will not get too heavy or cumbersome, and can readily be held bac 
if the fence requires to be painted. Iron fences and galvanized of 
aluminum painted fences are also used, the latter being strong and dur 
able. Or again, a soil bank can be thrown up and be planted with 
trees and shrubs. The consideration of brick and stone walls hardl 
comes within the scope of this book. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SUCCESSFUL LAWN 
By Harry R. O’Brien 


Making a New Lawn—Seed—Seed Sowing—Care of Established 
Lawns — Compost — Rolling — Cutting — Watering —Weeds— 
Bent Grass—Sodding 


HE lawn furnishes the setting for a house, and if it is trim, 

smooth, and of a healthy green, it will add the finishing touch to 
an attractive home which no amount of planting can give. Wide- 
spreading slopes or level terraces of turf are the outdoor delight of 
many homes, from the humblest cottages to the largest mansions. 
Neat lawns are ever the sign of a family that is thrifty and home 
loving. 











Lawns like this do not come by chance 
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d lawn does not come by chance nor flourish when neg: 
scien TC ‘eEn just as much intelligent preparation and constan 
vigilance and care as does the flower garden, the shrubbery a 
table garden. Making and caring for a Jawn is an art in a on 
that we are just coming to understand in America, and one t “ i 
made easier by the materials and tools that have come on the marke 
in recent years. Many new facts have been discovered, too, in recen 
years by experimental work and from golf course ane 1 

The first principle to be followed in acquiring a beautiful 
is to plan it so that the surface will not be cut up by seg e 
and inappropriate beds. Such beds, in large lawns, sometimes Ze 
from the feeling of repose, and in small lawns they make et u s 
landscape treatment difficult. Also, trees and shrubs, _whic 4 
arranged haphazardly and thickly about a lawn, are objectiona 
Many a home yard is utterly spoiled by this spotty appearance. } 
lawn should be thought of as a feature by itself, as a unit of beau 
and the trees, shrubs and flowers should be arranged along the m: 
gins as far as possible. In some cases, no better effect can cs gain 
than by allowing the cool, green lawn in places to run directly up 
the bricks or brown stone houses. 


Maxinc A NEw LAWN 


blishing a new lawn begins when the foundation of the hou 
is ude dug. The top soil should be piled off to one side. When t 
grading of the lawn is begun, the top soil should be scraped to one si 
also. The gradesitself should slope away from the house to i= 
drainage and terraces should be avoided. If the subsoil isa a 
impervious clay, drain tile should be laid down, with lines of ia 
tile spaced 20 to 30 ft. apart and laid 2 to 2% in. deep, with a fa 
about 3 in. for each 50 ft. After grading, the top soil should a 
placed, and, if insufficient, preg: good loam should be ad 
at this is at least 2 in. thick. = hfe 
" ~ ideal way to make a lawn is to do the grading in the Sp 
and then keep cultivating the ground during the Summer ‘ot 
the weeds. Even better, sow the ground to a legume crop, suc 
Soybeans, Clover or Cowpeas, or a mixture of one of these and Oa 
then plow this crop under in late Semin to provide humus. 
i icable only on large spaces, however. oe, 
i; Tt this mitthad is not followed, then disk into the soil some hum 
material. Well rotted manure, more free from weed seeds than f 
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manure, at the rate of 500 pounds to the thousand square feet, or 
with the ground covered about three inches, is excellent. If this is 
not available, use peatmoss, covering the ground with an inch of 
peat, then disking it in. However, if the surface of the soil is good, 
it may not be necessary to add humus. 

The surface of the soil should be pulverized and raked as smoothly 
as possible, with all kinds of debris, as roots and stones, removed. If 
seed sowing is to be done at once, the ground should first be thoroughly 
rolled after smoothing, then loosened with a steel rake. It is much bet- 
ter, however, to let a few soaking rains fall before sowing, for these 
rains will settle the soil and show up places that are not level, so they 
can be filled up. After the rains, the soil should again be loosened 
just before sowing. 

In addition to humus, commercial fertilizer should be applied to 
a new lawn before seeding. Any of the advertised brands of garden 
and lawn plant food will be acceptable, but those in which the ele- 
ments of phosphorus are as much or more than the nitrogen and potash 
combined are best for new lawns. So a 4-12-4, a 5-10-4 or the equiva- 
lent, will be best. If no manure has been used, apply about 20 to 25 
pounds of a 4-12-4 or equivalent, or if manure has been applied, use 
about 15 pounds of this formula. In using any brand, however, 
you can best be guided by following the recommendations of the 
manufacturer. Both manure and fertilizer should be applied several 


_ days before seeding. Fertilizer should be raked into the ground. 


SEED 


It is not possible here to give a set formula for a lawn grass seed 
mixture because conditions vary in different parts of the country. 
It is essential that the best seed available be bought. Buy from 
your most responsible local seed house and read the label on the pack- 
age, which, according to law in most states, will give you the correct 
analysis of the constituents, including percentage of weed seed. Also 
obtain, if possible, the recommendations of your state agricultural 
college. Remember, too, in buying, that a different mixture is used 
on a shady lawn from one suitable for a lawn in the sun. 

Practically all good grass seeds you buy will be a mixture of sev- 
eral kinds of grasses, for by sowing such a mixture, a good, thick turf 
is most easily and quickly established. Some of the grasses are quick 
growing but will die out, while meanwhile the slower growing types 
(re coming on to take their place. Also, some are shallow rooting 
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Keep the center of the lawn free from beds or plantings 


and utilize the top soil, while others are deeper rooting and will 
food resources deeper down. 

In most sections of the country, except in the South, the chi 
ingredient of a good lawn is Kentucky Bluegrass. The amounts 
this and the other grasses combined with it vary in different sectio 
The Ohio recommendation is four parts Kentucky Bluegrass; 
Minnesota directions are to use six parts Bluegrass. In South Ca: 
lina the Bluegrass is combined with Bermuda grass. In New Jerse 
Bentgrass is included in the recommended mixture. In Florida, la 
are made of such grasses as St. Augustine Grass, Bermuda Grass a 
Centipede Grass, with Italian Ryegrass sown annually for a Win 
lawn. These variations illustrate the necessity of using local s 
mixtures recommended. 


SEED SOWING 


The best time to make a lawn in all sections of the country, exc 
the lower South and extreme North or mountain regions, is in & 
Fall from late August up to the first of October. Grass likes c 
damp weather to do its best, and if sown at this time, it will ge 
sufficient start to carry it through the Winter. The second best 
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is in early Spring, as soon as the ground can be worked satisfactorily. 
Spring sowing has one handicap, however, and that is the grass must 
compete with weeds all Summer. 

Seed is best sown on a still day so that the wind will not scatter 
it about. It may be sown by hand, but it is more preferable to use a 
distributor. There is a small plant food distributor on the market 
that can be used for sowing grass seed. With either hand or distribu- 
tor sowing, use half of your seed to sow in one direction, and then 
the other half to sow in a crosswise direction, to insure evenness of 
distribution. 


After seeding, rake the surface gently with a steel garden rake in 
two directions or drag with a piece of cloth or burlap sack fastened 
to a four-foot board. Then, unless a rain is imminent, water the 
lawn gently with a fine spray. After the surface has dried sufficiently, 
roll with a light roller. When the grass is about three inches tall, 
give it its first clipping, with the mower blades set high. Mow there- 
after about once a week, but do not cut closely while the grass is 
young. 


CarE QF ESTABLISHED LAWNS 


The first principle in maintenance of a lawn already established 
is proper fertilization. Formerly lawns were often given a top dressing 
of rotted manure in Winter, but this is unsightly and brings weeds. 
If any Winter mulch is desired, a coating of a half-inch or more of 
peatmoss will better supply the needed humus and be weed free. 
Then in Spring, usually in late March or April, give the lawn an 
application of a commercial plant food. 

The best recommendation as to the kind of fertilizer to apply 
on an established lawn is to use one in which the amount of units 
of nitrogen is equal to the units of phosphorus and potash combined. 
Thus, a 10-6-4 or an 8-5-3 formula conforms to this rule of thumb. 
Any garden fertilizer, such as a 4-12-4 or a 5-10-4, however, can be 
used, but a larger amount will be needed in order to get sufficient 
nitrogen. While it is best to follow the recommendation of the manu- 
facturer, about 10 pounds of a 10-6-4, 12 to 15 pounds of an 8-5-3 
or 20 to 25 pounds of a 4-12-4 formula to each 1000 square feet of 
lawn will be fairly good practice. Put it on either during a brisk 
shower or else when the grass is dry; rake the lawn with a brume rake 
to brush it down and then water it in thoroughly at once. This is to 
prevent burning the grass. In case any of the more highly concen- 
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trated plant foods are used, the safest way is to dissolve the material 
in water according to directions and apply by sprinkling. 

To keep the lawn in good condition, two more applications of 
commercial plant food should be given it later in the season, some time 
in June and again about August. About half the amount used in the 
Spring will usually be sufficient for each application. If the lawn has 
been well handled previously and is in vigorous condition, these two 
later applications might be of nitrogenous material only, with sul- 
phate of ammonia the first recommendation, though nitrate of soda 
can also be used. Use about 20 pounds to each 1000 square feet. 


Humus AND CoMPosT 

It is advisable to add organic matter to the lawn from time to 
time. As already stated, this can be applied late in the Fall or during 
Winter by use of well rotted barnyard manure or peatmoss. If one 
has a good compost pile, material from that can be used. It is often 
advisable to add humus of some kind in the Spring. A mixture of 
good loam and peatmoss, about half and half, can be scattered evenly 
over the lawn before rolling. Just the scattering of good loam itself 
will be quite beneficial. If the lawn has not been kept up well previ- 
ously, it will sometimes be beneficial to give a light dressing of this 
compost once or twice more during the Summer. 


ROLLING 


During the Winter the alternate freezing and thawing causes the 
ground to heave and become irregular. To get rid of this, the ground 
should be well rolled in early Spring. This should be done at jus 
the right time, when the ground is dry enough to be trod upon and 
before it is has dried out so much that rolling will not smooth do 
the surface. Additional rolling during the Summer, especially o 
newer lawns, is worth while, though not so important. 


CUTTING 


Grass should never be allowed to get more than three inches high, 
It should be mowed often and not too low. This means at least on 
a week and sometimes oftener during the fastest growing period: 
Grass clippings should always be left on the lawn, unless after mowi 
when the grass is unusually high. The clippings will sink down 
rot to form humus that protects the roots. If after mowing, the la 
is brushed with a brume rake, the clippings will sift down mo 
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readily. Authorities differ as to how long mowing should be con- 
tinued in the Fall. The best advice seems to be that it should be kept 
up fairly late and as long as the grass continues to grow vigorously. 

Cutting it is best done in the morning or in the evening, when the 
grass is more tender. Each cutting should be in different direction 
to the way previously cut. If the mower runs north and south one 
time, run it east and west the next. On large lawns, an occasional 
mowing in a diagonal direction will be helpful. Always mow straight 
back and forth. Do not attempt to turn corners and mow around 
the four sides of a block of lawn at once. Once or twice a season take 


the mower to an experienced repair man for sharpening and 
adjustment. 


WATERING 
Except in the lower South and extremely dry sections, watering 
is seldom necessary and often more harm is done a lawn by watering 
than not. Even if the grass turns brown in Midsummer, no damage 
is done, for the first good rain will bring it back to green growth 
again. If watering is done, soak the lawn thoroughly and then leave 





Lawns should slope away from the house 
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it alone for a week or 10 days, rather than giving a light sprinkling 
every day. If the fertility program recommended above is carried 
out, the grass will stay green longer and will more quickly recover 
after a rain. Incidentally, a well nourished lawn will recover more 
quickly from insect or grub injury. 


WEEDS 


Weeds in the lawn probably cause more worry to the average 
home owner than any other matter connected with the lawn. There 
are a number of special tools now available for digging out weeds. 
New chemical sprays have come on the market in recent years which 
if used for several applications will kill out most weeds without 
doing any material damage to the grass. However, the most important 
secret of weed control has already been given above. If a lawn is 


fertilized well, if it is given humus and the mower is kept going, the 


grass will grow so vigorously that a thick sod will be formed, prac- 
tically killing all weeds by smothering. The thick sod will prevent 
seeds that alight from germinating. Even Dandelions and Dock will 
in two or three years succumb to the energy of well-fed Bluegrass. 
So, for temporary and quick weed control, dig and spray. For per- 
manent control, keep fertilizing and mowing. 


BENTGRASS 


In recent years the use of Bentgrass on putting greens of golf 
courses has turned the attention of home owners to this for lawns. 
A Bentgrass is beautiful when handled right. It demands especially 
careful preparation of the soil, however, and the correct methods 
must be used in establishing it. It also demands more care than a 
Bluegrass lawn and must be mowed more frequently. Bentgrass 
can be established either by planting of stolons or by sowing seed. 

Bentgrass will succeed only in the upper two-thirds of the country 
and will not do in the Southern States. It is especially suitable for 
the Atlantic Coast States from New Jersey north, where the soil is 
quite acid, for such a condition is what it demands. 

Anyone wishing a Bentgrass lawn should secure specific directions 
for establishment from dealers in stolons or seeds, since these are too 
detailed to include here. There are various Bentgrasses on the market, 
but their names are not well settled yet and even the botanists are 
still in doubt. The best way is to accept the recommendation of a 
reliable dealer, preferably one in your general section of country. 
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SODDING 


It is seldom advisable to establish a lawn by sodding or turfing, 
for after the first four or five weeks, a lawn sown from seed will be 
better than a sodded one. However, when it is necessary to use 
sod, the soil should be prepared in the same careful manner as for 
seeding. The newly laid sod should be well firmed and watered so 
that the grass roots are immediately encouraged to start growth into 
the soil below. 








For a complete work on the subject of this 


chapter we recommend 


THE LAWN, dy Lawrence S. Dickinson. Secure this book where 
you bought your Garden Guide 





























Chapter IV 


PLANTING HILLSIDES AND TERRACE SLOPES 


By Franz A. Aust 


Ground Construction and a Setting for the House—Ground 
Terraces—Walls to Hold the Terrace—Drainage—Grasses for 
the Terrace Slope—Shrub Plantings—Ground Covers—A 
Garden in the Wall—Rock Garden as a Terrace Feature— 
Purpose of Planting the Hillside or Terrace Slope 


HOME on a hill has an appeal for most people and it offers 

possibilities in planning and planting that cannot be developed 
on flat areas. But the hillside or terrace that occurs in such a place is 
difficult to maintain when it is not done well—and it is still more diffi- 
cult to look at. It will help in the appeal of the place if the slope does 
not appear too steep, for there is something about such a slope that 
spoils the feeling it gives to the eye. The inherent laziness of the human 
race objects to climbing uninteresting mountains, even for the distant 
view, and the attractiveness of the home will be greatly enhanced 
by a proper setting and use of special plant materials. 


GROUND CONSTRUCTION AND A SETTING FOR THE HOUSE 


A particular home grounds may have a rise from 3 to 10 ft. above 
the level of the public walk, to be built in one or two terraces. Where 
the grounds are located on a steep hillside, the treatment will have to 
be somewhat different of course, but the general principles for ground 
construction and plant materials will be the same, the difference 
being mainly in the more careful provision for drainage and wash of 
soil, and the use of larger masses (more of one kind of shrub or tree 
plantings in one group). 

The ground should be fairly level for at least 8 ft. out from the 
foundations of the house. This seems to give a base for the house to 
rest upon, and satisfies the eye that there is no danger of the house 
toppling over, and is not stuck up on a mound of excavated earth. 
In no case should the slope of the terrace start directly from the 
foundations of the house. Nor should the base of a terrace or wall 
crowd the public walk. It is well to keep the foot of the terrace back 
42 
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at least 2 ft. from the walk, and if there is to be a hedge or other 
planting, 6 ft. is better. This will provide for a dirt deposit at the 
bottom of the slope other than on the public walk, and in Winter for 
the deposit of snow, both from the slope and from shoveling the walk. 
Drainage about the house and the wash of excess water over the slope 
must be taken care of. Wherever possible the ground construction 
should be planned before the home is built, and the buildings, drive, 
and steps located suitably with due regard for the planting treatment. 
For, while plantings can do much toward creating and maintaining the 
setting for the home, it is impossible to do certain things. “It is better,” 
said Aristotle “to work with Nature rather than against Nature.” 
One may just as well work with Nature in grading and building th 
lawn, for if a bank is made too steep it will slowly wash down to a 
gradual slope anyway. 


GROUND TERRACES 


In all ground construction there are geological laws of Nature tha 
can be practically applied. The physical structure of soil is one; ligh 
soil cannot be successfully terraced while heavier soil may be to a 
extent. For convenience, it may be well to state that in engineerin 
terms related to grades the greater number is always the horizon 
distance, and the smaller the vertical distance. Heavier soil may b 
terraced in a grass slope, but seldom beyond a 1 to 1% or 1 to 2 slope. 
Where there are 40 or 50 ft. between the street and house, the ri 
6 to 8 ft. and the soil heavy loam or clay loam, a gentle ground slo 
terrace with shrub plantings to retain it will usually be found sati 
factory. 


WaALLs TO HoLp THE TERRACE 


If the soil is light sand or very light sandy loam, it is better 
build a breast rock wall where the terrace ends, and plant rock plan 
in the pockets. Where the space between walk and house is shor 
(less than 20 ft.) and the rise more than 4 ft.; it is better to use a 
breast wall or a retaining wall at the sidewalk and keep the entir 
lawn above the street. A breast wall merely keeps the ground in i 
natural position. A retaining wall where earth is filled in beyond thi 
original ground level, or where the slope rises higher behind the w. 
needs to be stronger than a breast wall. Walls should be set at 
slight incline angle sloping with the bank, should be wider through 
the base than at the top, and should have a masonry foundation tor 
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upon. The use of long stones to anchor back into the ground is also 
necessary to prevent bulging and cracking of the wall. The dry rock 
wall—that is one laid up of stone without mortar—should be sloped 
back about 1 ft. horizontally for each additional 3 ft. of vertical rise. 
In such treatment the use of native stone is best, to relate the rock 
work with any natural forms that may be in the surrounding land- 
scape. Flat stone is best for such work, as it can be more easily built 
up. A dry rock wall is good in most cases, and has the advantage that 
it can be planted with rock plants, but the kind of soil, and also the 
type of architecture in the house may influence the type of retaining 
wall to be built. For instance, with a brick house, a brick retaining 
wall might well be used. Formal masonry walls are often appropriately 
used in terrace construction, especially if the house is of stone. The 
same type of stone as that used in the house, or in the house founda- 
tion, should be carried out in the terrace wall, and will bring about a 
fecling of relatedness between architecture and grounds so necessary 
for a pleasing composition. 


DRAINAGE 


Drainage above or behind the terrace slope is an important con- 
sideration and an influencing factor on treatment used in any case. 
Too much water pouring over a slope will cause washing and no 
(mount of cover planting will retain the soil; in this case a wall may 


- be advisable where otherwise a grass slope might be used. When there 


is much excess water coming down the slope, as might be the case if 
the lot were at the bottom of a long sloping hill, some provision 
should be made to carry the water around through paved gutters, or 
beneath through tile drains, rather than coming over the face of the 
terrace. If the run-off is very heavy and the soil washes badly, shal- 
low, rounded depressions paved with flat paving stones or flagstones 
(ire inconspicuous and efficient in a grass terrace or behind a rock wall. 


GRASSES FOR THE TERRACE SLOPE 

A smooth, well kept grass terrace with a gentle slope makes a 
pleasing lawn area. To keep the grass of smooth texture and give the 
lawn slope a well kept appearance, make certain that you have good, 
tich soil. The hot, dry, exposed conditions bound to occur on the slope 
fire none too favorable to grass. In northern climates the best to use 
\s the Chewings Fescue which stands drought well, and with its 
tough stems holds up under rough usage of the lawn mower or the 
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On gentle slopes a grass terrace makes an attractive lawn area 


children’s feet. 
drought. 


Red Top can also be used and stands considerabl 


SHRUB PLANTINGS 


Some shrub planting should be used with a grass slope to softe 
the terrace line and relate the levels of the lawn to each other and t 
the house. Here again, a practical application of Nature gives a sug 
gestion: where an abrupt change in level occurs, the natural br 
causes a lodging of seeds carried by natural agencies of wind and water 
and plants and shrubs grow first near the bottom of the slope. The: 
tend to hold the soil and other seeds, and act as a protection, an 
finally the slope is clothed. To carry out this natural effect, the large 
trees and shrubs would not be directly at the top of the slope, bu 
probably half way up, where the seeds were caught by less permanen 
growth. 

The plantings to be used in the treatment of the terrace slope wi 
be influenced by the type of architecture of the buildings and th 
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terrace treatment, by the kind of soil, the space and width of each 
level, and the amount of rise. For a formal, straight line house and 
terrace, where the walk is straight and near the center of the front 
lawn, a formal planting could be carried out with a low hedge of 
clipped Privet, Mountain Currant (Ribes alpinum) or Japanese Bar- 
berry (Berberis thunbergi) at the bottom of the slope. On the slope, 
a formal balance of forms would be secured by using Crab Apple or 
Hawthorn trees on each side. Below these trees Gray Dogwood Cornus 
paniculata) or Downy Viburnum (Viburnum pubescens) give a fairly 
thick growth, the numerous stems and roots serving to hold the earth. 

In light, dry soil on a gentle slope Smooth Sumac (Rhus glabra) 
may be used as the larger shrub, and the Downy Viburnum planted 
beneath. 

For northern slope shrubs, Coralberry (Symphoricarpos vulgaris) 
and Common Snowberry (Symphoricarpos racemosus) will do well, 
and are hardy in most places. 

The Prairie Rose (Rosa setigera) is satisfactory on a southern 
exposure, but may require Winter protection in colder climates. 
Wherever hardy the Wichuraiana Roses and Dorothy Perkins Roses 
can also be used, planted about 3 to 4 ft. apart; there are color varieties 
to suit many tastes. The dwarf Rock Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster horizon- 
‘alis) is being used both as a ground cover plant and for its color; the 
flowers are pinkish-white and in Autumn the fruit berries are bright 
red. Fragrant Sumac (Rhus canadensis) is especially adapted to the 
Lake Michigan region, and is most attractive when its tumbling 
branches are allowed to spread over a bank without restraint. Its 
brilliant Autumn foliage of orange and scarlet is especially fine. 
‘This shrub can be cut to the ground every three or four years, allow- 
ing the removal of any clumps of grass or weeds that may have started. 

For an acid soil Swamp Dewberry (Rubus hispidus) can be used. 
It has shiny, compound leaves that take on a rich red coloring in 
Autumn. 


GrounpD CovERS 
It may be necessary to use a ground cover of vines or plants beneath 
shrubs to prevent soil wash, which uncovers the roots of shrubs and 
may cause their eventual death. One of the best of the trailing vines 
is the Bigleaf Wintercreeper or Evergreen Bittersweet (Euwonymus 
radicans vegetus), which is hardy as far north as the southern portion 
of the Lake Michigan region. For the light soil terrace slope or the 
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rock wall, the Trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonicera sempervirens) is 
excellent vine cover to use, and one which is hardy in northern climate 
The Virginia Creeper or Woodbine (Ampelopsis quinquefolia) can als 
be used, and in Fall when its leaves become a brilliant crimson, i 
makes a fine combination with Japanese Barberry (Berberis thunbergt 
Or it may be planted with Chinese Matrimony-vine (Lycium chinense 
which bears attractive scarlet fruit in the Fall and is very hardy. 
An excellent perennial ground cover is Periwinkle (Vinca minor) 
especially in deep shade; these plants should be set close, about 3 
4in. apart. Japanese Spurge (Pachysandra terminalis) is another whi 
will grow in shade. A ground cover plant beneath other shrubs on 
bank takes care of another difficulty of slope planting; that is, to kee: 
grass out and prevent the slopes from becoming weedy. Kentuck 
Bluegrass becomes a nuisance at times among shrubs by growing uy 
in tall bunches and going to seed, which makes the slope unsighth 
As it is difficult and often inadvisable to cultivate on a slope, the ui 
of ground cover plants helps by choking out the grass. Ground cov 
plants can also be used with a walled terrace to soften the hard lin 
of the stone work and make it more interesting. 





The terrace slope is an appropriate place for a rock garden 
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A GARDEN IN THE WALL 

It is possible to provide growing places in a masonry wall, around 
which it would otherwise be hard to get things to grow, by placing 
4 in. agricultural drainage tiles through the wall when it is being laid. 
These tiles are slanted in higher at the face than at the back of the 
wall, and filled with soil. When the wall is finished these tile pockets 
can be planted with small rock plants or flowers. Vines can also be 
placed in them, but for best results a vine should be planted when 
the wall is being built so that the roots can be placed back into the 
ground and the vine stem carried through the wall. 

Where a dry rock wall is used a rock garden effect can be had by 
leaving pockets in the wall and planting rock plants and creeping vines 
in these pockets, allowing them to clamber over the walls. 

A very charming treatment, and one which never loses its interest 
all the year, is where native stone, rock plants and prostrate ever- 
greens are used together. The native evergreens are best for this. The 
low growing Prostrate Juniper (variety of Juniperus communis) is one 
of the most suitable. Sargent Juniper (Juniperus chinensis sargenti), a 
liner foliaged variety, is good for terrace work, and so is Creeping 
Juniper (Juniperus horizontalis), a more compact form than either 
of the others. On a northern slope where the soil can be kept in an 
acid condition Canada Yew (Taxus canadensis) will thrive in all its 
beauty. 


Rock GARDEN AS A TERRACE FEATURE 


The treatment of a terrace slope as a rock garden is quite in keep- 
ing with Nature if correctly done; in fact, it is the appropriate place 
lor a rock garden on the home grounds. Here can be used ail those 
(lelightful small rock plants that need vacant spaces to set off their 
tharm. Used in a rock wall garden they make a pleasing transition 
between rocks and evergreens. The Sedums or Stonecrops with their 
mosslike foliage and blooms of various colors are excellent to use, as 
ilso are Sempervioums which form the fleshy rosettes of foliage com- 
monly known as Hen-and-chickens, and the low growing Veronicas 
or Speedwells. Alyssum saxatile or Goldentuft, Phlox subulata or 
Moss Pink, Dianthus deltoides or Maiden Pink, and Heuchera Sanguinea 
or Coralbells, are also among the more common rock plants that make 
\ good showing. Another plant to use with evergreen shrubs is Yucca 
(Yucca filamentosa) which with its evergreen blades keeps spirit in the 
picture all the season. It has immense spikes of creamy white blossoms 
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in June and July. The Yucca will endure very dry conditions, am 
because of its somewhat spectacular habits can be used as a sing 
specimen plant. 


PURPOSE OF PLANTING THE HILLSIDE OR TERRACE SLOPE 
The planting of the hillside or terrace should make the whole effe 
more pleasing to the eye. Where it is necessary to have two or 7 
levels, the planting should be arranged so that the eye is carried easi 
from one level to the next and the slopes seem to be continuous. 





i t t at end of terrace. Dwarf shrubs and vines 
ermine noes wo hae relate garden ¢o building 
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In general, the initial cost of building a walled terrace will be more 
than planting a slope to shrubs; and, likewise, it will be more expensive 
to plant the slope in shrubs and vines and ground cover plants than 
to seed it with grass. But used to fill their proper need, each treatment 
will be most practical in the end since the upkeep will be less. And the 
beauty and satisfaction which will result from the added expense will 
be well worth while. 

For suggestions in building and planting your terrace or hillside, 
you can do no better than to get out where there is natural country 
and vegetation, where trees and shrubs and flowers are growing wild 
in their natural state. The growth on natural slopes and the form of 


‘slopes themselves near your home are the best indications of “how 


to do it.” 


PLANTING LIST 


SHRUBS 
For Light Sandy Soils 
JOUSCVSTER A ccs own trvceadtudiedeies digulayeae cadets Ceanothus americanus 
Gray DOgWOOd 2 sci voecine deeb eet 4 oa sudaeh chant Cornus paniculata 
Japanes® BaMerry so ce Se ccce cece eve secusecives Berberis thunbergi 
Fragra@e Sumac! Sy os iees ait sates goed waaaniegiucns Rhus canadensis 
Smooth Sumac. ..........00 0. cece cece cece ee eeee eee. R. glabra 
Mountain Currant... 0.00.0... 0 cece cee cceeeceee Ribes alpinum 
Meadow: ROSS aos ccm ceiasinsiarecuslonins oh yes Go0RG sha pe Rosa blanda 
Downy Wibarnain 3.0665 oie weive save Sets ceeds Viburnum pubescens 
For Heavy Clay Soils 
Japanese Barberry... 00... 0... cc ccceccccecscceeuce Berberis thunbergi 
Swamp Dewberry. .......0. 0. ccc ccee cece ceueceneces Rubus hispidus 
Common Snowberry..........00 0.00. c eee ce cece cece Symphoricarpos racemosus 
Coral Deer yas: hire Sts ssa tialsrcieig alate oe nai dees MES e EE S. vulgaris 
Kor Slopes with Northern Exposure 
japanese Barberry. ..... 2.00.6. . cc cccccccneecceueeucs Berberis thunbergi 
Mountain Currant.......0.. 0.000000 cee cece eee Ribes alpinum 
Swamp Dewberry. ....... 0... eee ccc ccc cece neeees Rubus hispidus 
Common Snowbetry....... 0.0.0... ccc cece ee eee eee ees Symphoricarpos racemosus 
Cotalbettyy ice. oi cses'eotiesacwneedancs cotangent. so. S. vulgaris 
Vor Slopes with Southern Exposure 
Gray Dogwoodsg 6.0. ci sins ieced seg dad bess aevaieeaas Cornus paniculata 
Rock Cotoneaster :hoi nec ce ec caseccadbeta caaccscene Cotoneaster horizgntalis 
FragrantsSumae. Gis. ccs ccc ceceuccaecivicesctuy. Rhus canadensis 
Mountain or Alpine Currant..........0........0..... Ribes alpinum 
{Praitic: Roses: isIE 2 asc ee Sone uinch oasSi nas beets Rosa setigera 
{Dorothy Perkins Rose.+...........0.0..00000 0000002. Rosa wichuraiana (hybrid) 


SHRUBS FOR THE AVERAGE Sort SLOPE 


|Weeping Forsythia (Goldenbells)...................... Forsythia suspensa 


pegel Privete. 5 ohe hts cote ncuc tastes aedcd vce wuies Ligustrum ibota regelianum 
Acanthopanax (Fiveleaved Aralia)..................... Acanthopanax pentaphyllum 
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DwarF EVERGREENS 


Prostrate Juniper. ......... 0062 e cee cece eee tenet ees Juniperus communis depres. 
Creeping Juniper. ......... 0.0 sete eee eee eet eee eens J. horizontalis 

Sargent Juniper... 20.0... eee eee ee ee eee eters J. chinensis sargenti 
Gaiadal Yew 0 cee ce coke redo rae ee conan ee cee ee ee Taxus canadensis 


PRedbnid & «oo. vcae Mannie Mba eeweie bine ve gine bos ai awry ot Cercis 

{Flowering Dogwood... ....... 0... ee eee eee e eee eee es Cornus florida 
EIS AHOTD hid sis. ccs Foe Fg one OSs odes Melts Hes Beis bs Crataegus varieties 
Common Locust... ......... ee eeee cece eee e eet eeneeee Robinia pseudoacacia 
Great Silverbell....... 2.0... ec cece eee eee e eee ee eeee Halesia tetraptera 
Crab:Apple)., oie ecccceck ceca cece eee een baaiee cesta Malus varieties 
fSassafras.. 6... cee s cece cece cee eeeee cs eneeeeeeee cece Sassafras 


VINES FOR SLOPES AND WALL TREATMENTS 


Virginia Creeper or Woodbine............--.0e sere ees Anpelopsis quinquefolia 
American Bittersweet. ........ 00sec cece eee eens Celastrus scandens 
}+Bigleaf Wintercreeper or Evergreen Bitterswest.......... Euowmus radicans veg 
Trumpet Honeysuckle............ 060-0 seer eee eee eee Lonicera sempervirens 
Chinese Matrimony-vine... 0.0.0... 00sec eee eee eee ees Lycium chinense 
Memorial ROses.........0.ssccecececeseeecercnonenees Rosa wichuraiana varie 
Virgins-bower...........c eee eee e cence cere ence eee ees Clematis virginiana 


Goop GrounD COVERS FOR SHADE 


Virginia Creeper or Woodbine. ..........---+seeeeeeeee Ampelopsis quinquefolia 
American Bittersweet... 2.0.0... .0 cece cere e eee eee Celastrus scandens 
}Bigleaf Wintercreeper or Evergreen Bitterswect.........- Euonymus radicans vege 
fEnglish Ivy .......... 0.0. cece eee eee eee nee e eens Hedera helix 
tual Japanese Honeysuckle.........-..--00se eee ee ees Lonicera japonica hall 
*+Pachysandra or Japanese Spurge...........--++eeeeeeee Pachysandra terminalis 
Swamp Dewberry... ....--- se eeeee cree eee eee ee er eens Rubus hispidus 
*Common Periwinkle. ...... 0.0.00 eee e eee reece ees Vinca minor 
Virgins-bower......... see e cence cece eee tenet ee ences Clematis virginiana 


PERENNIAL PLANTS AND FLOWERS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN OR W. 


Goldenethescreew ss oe octuesohnns ceo esandeeneieddss Alyssum saxatile 
Alpine Columbine.............. 6662s see cree cree erences Aquilegia alpina 
American Columbine. ............. 0.2. e cece eee e neers A. canadensts 

Alpine Rockcress......... LIOR Wat opti, Se scare RE Arabis alpina 
COrsick Sana Want acs 8. oe poke ng se Doe SR eee ee pended at Arenaria balearica 
Bock Maar wat hingiices ces vest niga Rae gee Sewer Aster alpinus varieties 
Carpathian Bellflower.........-..- 0.20 2s eee esters Campanula carpatica 
Warp beei eh ceric val stake as sak eee ec es eee ae C. rotundifolia 

SHO WAEUERINCE Tors esc. ce tars ate noose Camis e Soe beinwe ee Cerastium tomentosum 
Wallflower (Siberian).............. 00 cece cece eee ee eee Cheiranthus allioné 
MWaidBeiP ie oe ies vos ope ss nky Puaindees soup de ayes Dianthus deltoides 
Perennial Candytuft............. 6000 cece ee eee eee eens Iberis 

Crestedweiwes ROMA hes ee eb a Re bse pees Tris cristata 


Dwarf Iris..... TH ABBI she's 5 aig Sc tg shane nes oO See EES I. pumila 
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PERENNIAL FLOWERS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN OR WALL—Continued 
European Catmint....... Ne int 
MET TOP eEN eek ea ae MER, peta mussint 
Amoena Phlox POR Fos Oe toe ony 5 oe ee ene we SOE EO Phlox amoena 
Blue: Rika wilds. 2. #5, heey PA ey sh ly od contd Satie P. divaricata 
Mossibimaxs scgess ace ab Leth Ae ns a teen tes P. subulata 
White Sronecrap s WIN 52.0 REPRE SHIRES ods Sedum album 
Oran ge@taneckop hats. 2 fan cet weap af etgie vas Gee cas S. kamtschaticum 
Goldmoss eee Te eR 8 a 9 ee A ee S. acre 
Spideempeb auseleele oo. S elie ot kd aie b evade be Sempervivum arachnoideum 
Sandeibscloele: to 9:22 5 heb Feats aiid cs oon Belts S. arenarium 
Root PAQUBCIOSE 8s 5 1c. co Pu MORN Pies ohne dnc wigs S. tectorum 
oollpMRymon epee te a let Th ] 
Mockdientieiie’ ss oetintc oy ist" eee 
ee PORN WEL: Pat PVR SLO e voce c Jaesee heen Veronica repens 
Shas SHS Firs i, taf el Sac scyotes ceeereee etd V. teucrium rupestris 
Viola Qiupved Pansy). 2 ane totes ec. joes seueemindes Viola cornuta Jersey Gem 
Common Yucca (Adams Needle).............0. 000 e eee Yucca filamentosa 


ANNUAL PLANTS AND FLOWERS FOR THE RocK GARDEN OR WALL 


Pink Sapgvet beng, 0.13 iq vie vins.a's aped.deled aude og’ ohigiee Abronia umbellata 

Sect ee: ett e eee tee eeeereeeerereceseee es Alyssum maritimum 

: a POPEINE-NOU ss aici ghieicisie stew Fe sway aha Cynoglossum amabile 
ALiLOFIR-DOPPY Oi 5 i:xte valeais Sits c e+ vee Whi os oveaales 3 Eschscholtzia 


Painted Gaillardia or Blanketflower...................Gaillardia pulchella  picta 


Cfor very hot dry situation) 


Dromma@n@Rhlox i200 ecu) Sabai als ag he coe WY Phlox drummondé 
HarcheW PR aceligiy : 6 .i Bris sche stan wedes nc cvasie wags ded Phacelia campanularia 
Common Portulaca or Rose Moss. .............-2+005. Portulaca grandiflora 
Common Sanvitalia or Mexican-zinnia................. Sanvitalia procumbens 


{These Plants are not hardy in colder climates. 
*Dwarf plants 6 to 8 in. high. 
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Chapter V 





FOUNDATION PLANTING 


By Leonarp H. JOHNSON 



























Materials to Be Used—Arrangement of Material—Selection 
and Arrangement of Plants—Points to Remember in Planting 


INCE foundation planting is a subject that can and should 

of real interest to those who make up the great American pub 
of house owning citizens, we shall endeavor to outline a few of 
fundamental principles governing the use of materials and th 
arrangement, so that there may be a better understanding of wh 
constitutes a good planting for a given condition. 

Suppose you had recently purchased or built a new home, 
grounds being practically barren of plant growth, especially nm 
the house, and that it seemed to stand alone with little or no relati 
to its surroundings—that it might be picked up and moved witho 

‘ leaving a scar on the landscape. To unite this house with the groum 

so as to appear in a few years as though they had grown toge 
into a permanent unity, is the problem we wish to discuss. 

When it comes to the specific task of blending together the ho 
with the grounds, it-may be well to consider the following fac 
which will govern the type of planting necessary: 

Type of architecture. 

Shaded or exposed locations. 

Soil. 

Is an all-year effect desired? 

The kind of a foundation. 

The geographical locations. 


The effect of old Boxwood at the main entrance was 
‘vergreens were used to add a touch of life and color 


during the Winter 


place paid a very modest sum for the material used here. 


It is not always necessary to spend a lot of money in order to gain an attractive planting 
by the use of Privets trimmed into globe shape. At various points e 





MATERIALS TO BE USED 2 

The most desirable classes of material for foundation plan ‘S 

are the dwarf growing evergreens and the refined types of floweri g 
shrubs. Under the evergreen class we have what are termed the bro sy 
ge 
u& 


leaf evergreens, such as Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Androme 

Mountain-laurel, etc. This material, when used in masses, gives 

very pleasing effect and is readily adapted to shaded situatio 
54 
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Some of the most desirable flowering shrubs and those commonl 
used are Spireas, Weigelas, Dwarf Deutzias, Japanese Barberry (i 
kept away from walks or much used porches), Hydrangeas (th 
Peegee variety being too coarse and large for most plantings), Japan: 
ese Kerria, Privet (Amur, Lodense and Regel), Winter Honeysuckle 
Lilac Honeysuckle, Mockoranges (such as Avalanche, Bouquet Blan 
Golden, Lemoine and Virginal), Snowberry, Coralberry and Whi 
Kerria. 

Among the evergreens effectively used are Mugho Pine, Japan 
Yew (both spreading and upright), Arborvitaes (from the dw: 
globe to the tall pyramidal forms), Junipers (including the prostra 
to the narrow upright forms), and the various forms of dwarf Cypre 
and Retinospora. 

As stated before, some of the most pleasing effects may be ha 
through a proper combination of the broadleaf evergreens, whe 
the soil and climate will permit their use. Those commonly us 
are Azaleas, Mountain-laurel, Oregon Hollygrape, Rhododendro 
Andromeda, Inkberry, Leucothoe and Japanese Holly. The majorit 
of these plants bear attractive blooms in the Spring and produce 
massed effect that is difficult to obtain by the use of the other c 
of evergreens. 

No matter how well a planting may be made in the beginning, 
it does not have proper care over a period of years, it is likely 
prove a disappointment. Plants should be cut back or transplant 
when they begin to crowd and replaced now and then when th 
die out. 

In the East especially, foundation planting material for the past d 
ade has been largely made up of coniferous evergreens. In the write 
judgment this has been overdone, and there seem to be but two logi 
reasons for it: first, the various forms and colors of the individ 
species attract the attention of the inexperienced suburbanite w 
goes to the nursery to select his plants; second, in an endeavor 
have an all-year-round effect, the flower and foliage of deciduo 
material is sacrificed. An effective foundation planting is not gain 
through the relative merits of individual plants, but through an eff 
tive grouping of masses, together with certain outstanding accen 

It seldom seems customary to consider vines as a part of 
foundation, yet much may be gained to complete the picture if thi 
are used in the proper way to soften architecture and assist in uniti 
the house and plantings with the surrounding grounds. 
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; Before and After Planting 
A planting does not necessarily have to be limited to the front of the house. When car- 
ried to the rear or sides, it often creates an attractive setting, such as is illustrated 
above, besides hiding certain objectionable objects (service entrance and cellar door 
in this case) 
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Herbaceous perennials may be added from time to time to the 
borders of the foundation planting, but with a certain amount of 
restraint and much care in the selection of varieties. In this con- 
nection it may be pointed out that one of the most successful border 
plants for foundation plantings is Japanese Spurge; it forms a low 
carpet of greenery that ties together the various planting units. 

Because of climatic and soil conditions in the Central Western 
States, care should be taken to use only those varieties that are known 
to be hardy there. The intending planter can decide in a large measure 
what materials to use in these States by looking around his neighbor- 
hood and noting the plants that have withstood several seasons. 
One of the best guides is a catalog of a reputable local nurseryman. 

Some of the materials commonly used in the East are Junipers, 
most types of the American Arborvitaes, Mugho and Swiss Mountain 
Pines, Japanese Yews and most all varieties of hardy flowering shrubs. 




















ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIAL 


Two of the most common errors made by the amateur enthusiast 
are overplanting and the use of too much miscellaneous material. 
Stick to a few varieties and place them where a logical reason is 
evident. 

Let us now consider a few principles of arrangement. For the 
average type of house it is desirable to choose a few accent points 
about the front and perhaps sides of the house, and to build the foun- 
dation planting upon these. Such accents would usually come at 
corners, bay windows, porch pillars, and at entrances. The largest 
and most conspicuous plant should produce the emphasis at these 
points, and the spaces between and adjacent to them may be filled 
with neutral material of smaller size and softer texture. 

There seems to be a prevailing idea that a foundation planting 
must extend entirely around the house in a continuous manner. This 
may be desirable only when the foundation of the house is altogether 
too high or very ugly, but it is much better practice to leave certain 
sections of the house open to view. Especially is this true of many 
of the modern houses where there is no visible foundation. 

In certain types of rather severe, straight-front houses, wall 
panels are formed by windows that often produce prominent points 
for accent plants. Care should be exercised, however, in not having 
too many accents, for too many produce no better effect than none 
at all. 

















to be almost an indispensable item in creating a good job of 


ns, may be effectively tied together by a ground cover of Japanese 











Spurge (Pachysandra terminalis). This is 


Irregularly spaced plants, especiall 
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Before and After Planting 
An informal house of English architecture ready to be enhanced or spoiled by a founda- 
tion planting. By following a few fundamental rules, as outlined in the text, a satisfac- 
tory job of planting is accomplished 
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Bad features of a house may often be overcome or helped by 
judicious planting. A tall, square house may be planted effectively 
by extending the planting at the corners sufficiently to make a more 
gradual transition between lawn and house. 

If a planting about the house is made in groups, each unit should 
be made complete and in harmony with the others. The following 
plants (evergreens) usually make effective groups: One or more tall 
plants, such as Pyramidal Arborvitaes, Junipers or Taxus for accent, 
and a few low spreading types at the base, such as Pfitzer Juniper, 
Douglas Golden Juniper, Spreading Yew, Mugho Pine or Savin 
Juniper. It is better to use several of one variety than one each of 
several varieties. The same principle of arrangement holds for 
flowering shrubs or broad-leaf evergreens. 

If a planting is to be carried out over a period of several years, 
it is advisable to have a preconceived plan in mind or on paper, and 
then add whatever can be afforded each year. 

Practically all varieties of evergreens and flowering shrubs may 
be planted successfully in the Fall as well as during the Spring months. 
In fact, many authorities on this subject prefer Fall planting to 
Spring, advancing the theory that the ground is warm and inducive 
to much root growth, thus establishing the plant before the Winter 
sets in. Thorough watering periodically is essential until the plant 
is well established. 

To have a clearer understanding of the above, suppose we select 
a sample house or two and proceed to plant. In the first place, let 
it be understood that there are no set rules to go by that may be applied 
to this or any other house. Each is a distinct and individual problem, 
but there are any number of ways in which to plant that would prove 
effective. 

House, as illustrated at top of page 60, has just been com- 
pleted and is ready to plant. Let us first consider its general sur- 
roundings: (a) It is a house in the suburbs with quite a natural setting. 
(b) The exposure is not so severe but what one can use the more com- 
mon types of plant material with little risk. (c) The owner does not 
want a show place but a naturalistic, restful planting that will be in 
keeping with the natural surroundings. (d) The house, being of 
cream stucco without a visible foundation, will not call for heavy 
massed plantings, which is often necessary when a high, ugly founda- 
tion is to be concealed. (e) It is not balanced symmetrically, so we 
need not balance the planting except for the ocular balance (the 
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masses being balanced to the eye). ({) The house faces practically north 
which means that the planting will receive considerable shade most 0 
the day; this is important. (g) The house is quite large, so we shoul: 
use at least fair sized material to start with, unless economy forbi 

it. On this point many people make the mistake of trying to spread 
a limited amount of money as far as possible by selecting cheap, 
fast growing plants that must be replaced in a few years. Such 
plantings cost more in the end. If you haven’t the money to plan 
for an immediate effect, you have the time to wait until the plants grow. 


SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS 


In following through the above seven points that actually exist 
we note in “a” that surroundings are natural. This calls for plan 
that are irregular, soft, conservative of color, and since “f” indicat 
shade we must select plants adapted to it. The following is a list o 
evergreen material found in most any fair sized nursery that will fi 
such requirements: 


*Japanese Holly.................. Ilex: crenata 
Mountain-laurel.. .............. Kalmia latifolia 
*Rhododendron................... Rhododendron maximum 
“ADT A i rr Hedera helix 
*Japanese Spurge................. Pachysandra 
*Japanese Andromeda............. Pieris japonica 
PUSOXWOOO ss Fo ig 9h 08. uh ghee «+ 030s Buxus suffruticosa 
Oregon Hollygrape............... Mahonia aquifolia 
Azaleas in variety................ Azaleas 
*Japanese Yews.................. Taxus cuspidata 
TP DORTY sterol iaka Own ose ale oie a58 Ilex glabra 


Seven varieties of evergreens (checked with an asterisk—*) con 
stituted the entire planting, and this is much better than trying t 
use a little of everything possible. 


The English Ivy was used to produce height in greenery on t 
house, as well as to partially hide the considerable amount of stuc 
surface. 


At the main corners and angles of the house, fair sized specime 
of Rhododendrons and upright Japanese Yews were used. These wel 
gradually united with the lawn by an intermediate planting of sprea 
ing Yews and Japanese Andromeda. Between these main grou 
a planting of Japanese Holly, spreading Yews and Japanese Sp 
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Above, a good illustration of a typical suburban home where the owner has tried to 

economize by purchasing any old evergreens, so long as they were cheap. It reminds 

one of so many ‘“‘ten pins,” set up ready for some one to make a “‘strike.”’ Below, the 

same house made cozy and attractive with very little additional cost. In this case, the 
plants were especially selected to fit the purpose for which they were used 
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was used rather irregularly, the entire planting being tied togeth 
with a ground cover of Japanese Spurge. 
_Now let us consider a typical city house on a small lot with th 
damaging elements that the city usually affords, such as smok 
gases, etc. (See illustrations on page 65.) We do not have 
natural surroundings that are found about the house pr viously co 
sidered. It is occupied the year around, so, naturally, the own 
prefers evergreens, with probably a few refined shrubs for Summ 
color. - 
This planting is rather inexpensive and considerably more “set 
than that on page 60. The house faces the south, permitting the mo 
regular types of evergreens to be used to frame the flag terrace, a 
purposely kept low for good circulation of air. The east and w 
corners of the house were built up with heavier plant groups. 
Plant material suitable for city planting is as follows: 


EVERGREENS 
Pfitzer Juniper..........-+----++-- Juniperus pfitzeriana 
Mugho Pine.........----+0++ +5555 Pinus mughus 
Japanese Yew........-..----00000> Taxus cuspidata 
Evergreen Bittersweet..........-+.- Euonymus japonica 
Rock Cotoneaster..........--+++++- Cotoneaster horizontalis 
Japanese Holly...........---++-+++ Ilex crenata 

SHRUBS 

Japanese Barberry.........-------- Berberis thunbergi 
Fuzzy Deutzia...........-..--+++- . Deutzia scabra 
Goldenbells..........-.---+ 2000055 Forsythia 
Jetbead fs fo cc. cee eee ee ee Rhodotypos kerrioides 
Weigela..............-: seer eee e ee Weigela 
Vanhoutte Spirea...........5-+-+- Spiraea vanhouttet 
European Cranberrybush.........-. Viburnum opulus 
Privetiac <2. 3 FRO Bea Lo .. Ligustrum 


Points TO REMEMBER IN PLANTING 


Let us sum up the important things to remember in planting 
foundation: 


Purpose 
(a) Connect house with grounds and surroundings. 
(b) Soften harsh architectural lines of the house. 
(c) Help screen objectionable objects. 
(d) Help dress up the whole place. 
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Before and After Planting 
For the foundation planting of a house like this it is well to consult a nurseryman who 
has good ideas to offer. A nurseryman who has only plants to sell could easily ruin 
its appearance by smothering it with fast growing plants 
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Proper User or MATERIAL 

(a) Keep material in scale with building. 

(b) Use refined plants and avoid fast growing, coarse material for the average home~ 

(c) For shaded places plant Privets, Barberry, Viburnums and practically any 
the broadleaf evergreens, providing the soil contains no lime. 

(d) Dwarf evergreens, such as dwarf forms of Arborvitae, Yews, and some of th 
Retinosporas, are preferred for small homes. 

(e) Use larger plants at strategic points for accent. 

(f) For balanced formal buildings use regular and symmetrical plants in balance 
groupings. 

(g) Plant higher material in background and lead gradually to the lawn, if sp 
will permit. 

(h) Use Japanese Spurge (preferred in shade) as a ground cover between evergreens. 

(i) Plant a high appearing house at each end, using good sized groups and gradu 
ally meet the lawn. 

Gj) Plant a low, squatty house with accent toward the center. 





Somz Don'ts 

(a) Don’t overplant and crowd. 

(b) Don’t use large growing plants, such as Pines and Spruces. 

(c) Don't use too many specimens for accent. 

(d) Don’t use too many Fiennes kinds in a small planting. 

(e) Don’t forget to fertilize well when planting is made (rotted manure is bes' 
with humus added for broadleaf evergreens), and keep planting moist 
first year at least; a mulch of peat moss will do this. 

(@) If fast-growing Retinosporas, Cedars and Arborvitaes are uscd, don’t for, 

they need occasional shearing. 
(g) Don’t use thorny plants such as Japanese Barberry near walks or steps. 
ch) Don’t buy a collection of plants just because they are cheap when they maj 
not be suited to your locality, exposure or type of house. It is false economy 
as many have come to learn. 
(i) Don’t plant Rhododendrons, Laurel, Azaleas and Andromedas in a soil co 
taining lime. It should test acid. 








For a complete work on the subject of this 
chapter we recommend 
FOUNDATION PLANTING, dy Lzonarp H. Jounson. 
Secure this book where you bought your Garden Guide. 
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ROSES IN THE GARDEN 
By G. A. STEVENS 


Bedding Roses—Shrub Roses—Climbing Roses—Types of Roses 
to Plant—Soil and Site—Kinds of Rose Plants—Time of 
Planting—Planting Hints—Summer Care—Insect Pests— 
Diseases—Cutting Flowers—Winter Protection—Pruning— 
Propagation—Summary 


1 we are going to have Roses in the garden we ought to know 
what Rose plants are like and what may be expected of them. 


To many city bred people Roses are beautiful flowers which are 
bought in the flower stores and market stands. Perhaps not one 
person in a hundred knows how they are grown and how the highly 
specialized plants which produce them differ from the Rose bushes 
of hearsay, song and story. 

To country people the modern Roses are also a little strange, 
especially to the older generation which grew up with the great 
briery bushes in village yards or on the farm. 

If I tried only slightly I could fill this chapter with descriptions 
of different kinds of Roses, for there are divisions, subdivisions, 
types and varieties, meticulously classified almost to the point of 
absurdity. All these have been created by plant breeders and en- 
thusiasts to satisfy some purpose or ideal, but it all amounts to this: 

There are three kinds of Roses. 


1, Bedding Roses. Plants which are grown primarily for their 
beauty of bloom, either cut or in the garden. The plant itself 
is of secondary importance. 


2. Shrub Roses. Either species or hybrids which make large 
bushes and are grown not only for their flower display, but 
also for the beauty of the plants. 


3. Climbing Roses. A large group, more vigorous than the shrubs, 
used either for covering arches or trellises in the way that 
other climbing plants are used, or as ground covers and trail- 


ers, as the case may be. 
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BEDDING ROSsEs 
Under this heading can be grouped a vast medley of types whose 


primary purpose is to furnish a brilliant display in the garden, or 


long stemmed beautiful flowers for cutting. 


Hybrid Teas 


Most important of these types are the Hybrid Teas. Not only 
are they useful for garden display, but the exquisitely formed flowall ; 
both in bud and open bloom, are the finest of all Roses for cut flow | 


an ete 


Bedding Roses 
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use. It is from this class that the long stemmed beauties bought at 
flower shops|are obtained. 

A normal Hybrid Tea Rose grows from 18 in. to 3 ft. high and 
the plant will cover about 2 sq. ft. of ground. They can be grown 
with the greatest ease in any part of the country where the ther- 
mometer does not fall below zero in Winter. In colder climates they 
must be protected during the Winter, but their dwarf growth and 
their ability to renew themselves from the ground level in one season, ' 
makes them easy to care for even in climates which are very severe. 

Hybrid Teas produce handsome flowers abundantly throughout 
the entire blooming season. The entire color range of the Rose family 
is represented, including shades of orange, Coppery pink and yellow, 
which are rare in other classes. The plants which produce these 
warmly colored flowers are sometimes classed as Pernetianas, but 
in the average garden they may be considered as Hybrid Teas and 
treated just the same. 


Tea Roses 


Older than the Hybrid Teas is the race of Tea Roses which are 
not recommended for planting in the Northern States because of 
their tenderness to cold; but have unusual value in the South where 
their almost evergreen foliage and their continuous bloom offer even 
greater advantages to the grower than the Hybrid Teas. The flowers 
of the Tea Rose are exquisitely formed and generally sweetly scented, 
but they lack strong color. Most of them are pink, pale yellow or 
white. The Tea Roses were one of the parents of the Hybrid Tea 
race. 


Hybrid Perpetuals 


The other parent of the Hybrid Tea was the Hybrid Perpetual 
group. These are generally vigorous plants averaging 3 to 6 ft. in 
height, blooming most profusely in early Summer and throwing scat- 
tered flowers in the Autumn. Their flowers are large, well formed, 
generally fragrant, and are stiffer, bolder and more robust in appear- 
ance than either Teas or Hybrid Teas. The range of color is limited 
to white, pink, crimson and intervening shades. The few attempts 
at yellow and salmon are more or less inadequate. 

Hybrid Perpetuals are useful in climates where Hybrid Teas are 
grown with difficulty because of the Winter cold, but they are not 
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nearly so hardy as some writers would have us believe. Hybrii 
Perpetuals must be protected in sub-zero weather, otherwise th 
will freeze to the ground as readily as any Hybrid Tea. For 
reason Hybrid Teas are generally preferred in Northern gardens, an 
in the South there is little or no excuse for planting Hybrid Perpet 
because they bloom freely only once a year. 


Polyanthas 


There is one more important type of bedding Roses. This 
the Polyantha race. The plants are generally sturdy little bush 
ranging from 1 to 3 ft. in height, and usually cover themselv 
throughout the season with clusters of relatively small flowers. 
scentless blooms have a papery texture but their bright color 
long lasting qualities give them high value for garden decoration. 

There is a great deal of variation among the different varieties 
Polyanthas, especially in the habit of the plants; they all agree 
being of more or less indifferent value as cut flowers, but no plant 
any species exceeds them in decorative quality over so long a seaso 


Other Types 


Other types of bedding Roses may be met with now and thi 
such as the Chinas or Bengals, and the Bourbons, but they are u i 
portant and are seldom considered separate from the Polyanthas 
Teas. 

SHRUB ROSES 


All gardeners are familiar with Lilacs, Spireas, Deutzias 
Philadelphus, recognizing their beauty of flower and. the vary’ 
charm of habit, but a great many do not know, or have forgot 
that Roses are also shrubs equal or superior to many of these in 
the qualities which make a shrub worth having. 

Almost all wild Roses are good shrubs, not the wild Roses we 
ally see in the fields and along roadsides where they are subject 
damage by man and beast, but grown with proper care and protec 
from injury. American wild Roses are few compared with the num! 
of European and Asiatic species, many of which have been cultiva 
for centuries. 


Species 
In catalogs wild Roses are usually called “Species Roses” 
because they are creations of nature not subject to whims of chan, 
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The flowers of a Shrub Rose 
This is the species, Rosa spinosissima altaica 
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fashions, the best of them can be named here with the assurance t 
always they can be obtained, because their appeal is universal a 
timeless. 


Rosa hugonis is a big shrub 7 to 8 ft. high. It has a fountain-li 
habit and is covered,in Spring with a multitude of single light yell 
flowers. Rosa ecae is a similar plant with creamy-white and primro 
yellow blooms. Rosa moyesi has dark blood red flowers; while Ro 
willmottiae has tiny lavender pink, enamel-like blooms and fe 
foliage. Rosa spinosissima is bristly and fierce looking, dwarf in so 
forms with little cupped flowers of pink, white and yellow, so 
single, some double. 

Occasional named varieties are grown which belong to the spi 
sissima group. Most important is Harison’s Yellow, a fine old fashion 
Rose which has survived in yards and gardens, neglected and admir 
for a hundred years; and the single white flowered Altaica bro 
from Mongolia not so many years ago. 


R. rugosa is a great rough brier from Eastern Siberia. It exists 
several forms, white-flowered, red or pink, and it has been develo 
into numerous double flowering varieties, all of which are good shru 
Besides these there are Rosa rubrifolia with starry pink flowers @ 
ruddy foliage, and Rosa foetida bicolor, the remarkable Aus 
Copper, whose flowers are unbelievably brilliant in shades of ora: 
copper and yellow. 

A dozen other lovely wild Roses and hybrids of shrub habit | 
in the back pages of catalogs and can be discovered by any dili 
searcher. All are worthy and all are good if they are considered 
shrubs, planted as shrubs, and cared for as shrubs. 


CLIMBING RosES 

In the true sense of the word, no Rose is a climber. The best 

them merely scramble or trail, requiring the assistance of some s§' 
port to be kept within proper garden limits. Climbing Roses 

naturally into two broad classes based on their hardiness. 


Tender Climbers 


The tender climbers are vigorous forms of Teas or Hybrid Ti 
and a few other large flowering types, and seldom succeed where 
thermometer drops more than a few degrees below freezing. 
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A typical large-flowered Climbing Rose 


The tender climbers are inclined to bloom more or less frequently 
throughout the entire season, and for that reason should be relied 
upon in mild climates for the main climbing Rose display. 


Hardy Climbers 


In the North where zero weather, or worse, may be expected it is 
wise to rely upon the hardier strains developed from Rosa multiflora 
and Rosa wichuraiana, hybridized with Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid 
Teas and other garden varieties. The majority of these Hardy Climb- 
ers produce relatively small flowers in bunches. They make immense 
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long canes, which are pliable enough to be trained on pillars, arche} 
pergolas, Summer houses or into any position the gardener wants 
place them. They bloom profusely in early Summer and seldon 
thereafter. 


New Class 


Recently an intermediate class of Climbing Roses has been create 
which bear flowers as large and fine as those of the Tender Climbe 
but the plants appear to be just as hardy as those of the small flowere 
class. Proof of this hardiness has not been definitely established, bu 
because of their beauty and greater resistance to cold than the ordinary 
large flowered climbers, they deserve a trial to determine just how fa 
north they may be useful. 


Types oF Roses TO PLANT 


Naturally, the kind of Roses you are going to grow depends updo 
what you expect of them, the kind of soil and amount of room yo 
have, and where you live. 


Flowers of Hybrid Tea Roses are exquisitely perfect 
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Purpose 

If you have a big lawn, or room for a few shrubs about the house, 
shrub Roses should be considered as adding an element of beauty not 
commonly found in such plantings. 

If you are interested in flowers for cutting, Teas and Hybrid Teas, 
including the Pernetianas, will supply what is wanted. In more 
northerly regions, Hybrid Perpetuals are especially fine; and to some 
extent Climbing Roses of all types. 

If a massed display of flowers is wanted in the garden for a long 
period, Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Polyanthas must be relied upon. 

For fences and hedges, some of the shrub Roses will do, but best 
results may be expected from training Climbing Roses along a wire 
or picket foundation. For arches, screens, trellises, pergolas, Summer 
houses and such uses, Climbing Roses are obviously the right selec- 
tion; and low growing or trailing varieties are obtainable for covering 
rough banks, or draping over walls. 


SoIL AND SITE 

Soil 

The kind of soil is not so important as what is done with it. Asa 
general rule, Roses of all kinds prefer clay, but the shrubby types 
endure almost any kind of soil. Rugosas, for instance, are quite at 
home in seaside sand. Climbers are almost equally accommodating; 
and it is a comparatively easy matter to enrich the ground for Teas 
and Hybrid Teas to a degree which will make them prosper. Do not 
worry about poor soil; some of the best Roses are grown in heavy 
gummy clay, and almost equally fine ones may be grown on light, 
sandy loam. 


Drainage 

A more important consideration is drainage. Roses intensely dis- 
like soil which is continuously wet. They will not grow unless there 
is steady drainage of surplus moisture away from their roots. 

Drainage is usually satisfactory on loamy soils and on sloping 
ground. Those who must grow Roses above a hard-pan or in sticky, 
impervious clay, can remedy the matter by putting several inches of 
drainage material such as rough cinders, cobble stones, or brickbats 
in the bottom of the beds, with an outlet into tile drains. 
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Preparation 

Prepare the soil thoroughly. Two feet deep is not too much. M 
Roses will do fairly well with less preparation, but a thorough job 
the beginning insures success. If cow manure can be obtained, add 
to the bottom layers of the bed in the proportion of one-third man’ 
to two-thirds soil. Use rather less of horse, pig, or poultry man’ 
and make sure it is well rotted before using, or so deeply worked 
and broken up that it will not heat and burn the rootlets of ne 
planted Roses. It is well to do all the digging and fertilizing sev 
weeks before the Roses are to be planted. This will allow time 
fresh manure to rot, and for the loose soil to settle properly. 

Commercial fertilizers are useful if the natural product is unobtai 
able, but be careful to use them exactly as prescribed on the pack 
by the manufacturers. 



















Size of Beds 

Make Rose beds for Teas, Hybrid Teas, Polyanthas and Hyb 
Perpetuals narrow enough to reach across without stepping on 
bed. Four feet is about the limit; and for small plants 3 ft. is probal 
better. For shrubs and Climbing Roses prepare the holes 3 ft. 
diameter and 2 ft. deep. This will insure fertility for many years to co 


Site 

In selecting a location for a Rose garden or a large Rose planti 
avoid exposure to the prevailing winds without providing a shelter 
some kind. A wall, a high fence, a line of evergreen trees (if they 
not too close) will answer the purpose, but as a rule the eastern 
southeastern side of a house or a slope with a similar aspect is 
best site. 

Of course, if only a few Roses are to be planted give them 
space that is available. Roses are really quite accommodating ar 
will get along without complaint in places which lack all appar 
advantages. 


Reassurance 

Do not be afraid of growing Roses. There is no secret about thi 
culture. They like good soil and good treatment, but they someti 
astonish us by getting along very well and giving a good account 
themselves under conditions which seem unfavorable, and often thri 
with so little care that it almost amounts to neglect. 
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Kinps oF RosE PLants 


Success largely depends upon beginning with the right sort of 
plants. You may select the proper varieties, and prepare the ground 
perfectly, but if weak or diseased plants are set out, failure will 
certainly ensue. 


Good Plants 


Good Rose plants are supplied by reliable nurseries. If you go to 
a nursery firm of established reputation for Roses, you will get good 
plants. Money spent for poor plants is just as good as thrown away, 
so beware of cheap offers and so-called bargains. 


“Cheap Plants” 


It takes two years of outdoor growing to produce a good Rose 
plant, and many two-year-old plants are not up to standard grade. 
These weaklings are graded out by good nurseries and not retailed. 
Such discarded plants form the basis of most “cheap”’ offers. 

Other so-called “cheap plants” are dumped from the greenhouse 
benches by wholesale florists who grow Roses for the cut flower trade. 
These are worn out by years of forcing in Winter and Summer, and 
are sold for whatever they will bring. All of them are bad bargains: 

Again, there are exceptions; and no harm is done by buying a few 
of such plants for trial, if you realize that results should not be judged 
by their performance. A good Rose plant, bought from a reliable 
nursery, is almost certain to grow and bloom. “Cheap” plants are a 
gamble. 


Budded vs. Own Root 


The old controversy between those who advocated budded Roses 
and those who believed that own root Roses were best is practically 
ended by the virtual disappearance of own root Roses from the mar- 
ket. The vast majority of Roses to be bought nowadays are budded 
stock; only a few climbers are extensively grown on their own roots. 


Potted Roses 


Potted Roses are offered in late Spring, and are successful for one 
season. If they are lifted in Autumn, and replanted after their roots 
have been properly straightened out, they may continue to grow and 
prosper; but generally they are useful only as fillers in late Spring and 
for temporary uses. 

It is always best to plant dormant Roses with bare roots. 
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TIME OF PLANTING 

In the Northern States, early Spring is the correct time to plant. 

In the middle section, where Winters of moderate severity occur, 
they may be planted in Autumn or Spring. 
In the South, the best time is early Winter after the first freeze-up, 

or heavy frost, and from then on until Spring opens. 


Autumn Planting 


Autumn planting has been advocated in the North, but it is far 
too much trouble to provide the heavy protection needed to prevent 
the newly planted Roses from Winter heaving and die-back. It is 
necessary to cover the entire plant with earth after planting, and to 
remove it in the Spring, and that is a fairly heavy job for a man or 
woman who does his own work. Spring planting is less trouble. 

In the middle section, careful hilling up of the soil will carry thi 
newly planted Roses through the Winter safely, especially if a littl 
extra brush or manure is spread between the hills. 

In the South, hilling up the soil around the plant is sufficient pr 
tection. 

Spring Planting 

When planting in the Spring, make sure it is in early Spring, 
April 15 is about the latest date that Roses can be planted with 
assurance that they will succeed. Every day after that, decreases the 
chances of success. Of course this date applies mainly to those regio 
where the ground is workable before that time, but it also emphasiz 
the importance of early planting in those climates where the first 0 
May is early Spring. Do not delay planting Roses in Spring beyoni 
the earliest possible time the ground can be worked. 

It is wise to hill up the soil around newly planted Roses to protec 
them from drying winds and unexpected frosts. 


PLANTING HINTS 


When planting, keep the roots of Roses protected from sun ani 
wind. Make holes in the soil big enough to allow the roots to 
spread out naturally, and work the soil between them so that the 
may be placed in the ground in the same position, as nearly as possible, 
as they grew in the nursery. 

Set the plant just deep enough in the ground that the “bud” i 
barely covered with soil when the Rose bed is leveled. The ‘“‘bud” i 
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the knot, knob, or offset between the roots and the branches, which 
shows where the Rose was budded on the root. Everything below the 
“bud” is root, and must be placed under ground. All above the “bud” 
is top, and should be kept above the ground. 

Tramp the earth firmly about the plant as it is put into the hole. 
Make it so firm in the ground that you cannot pull it up without 
exerting real effort. Watering is unnecessary unless the ground is 
very dry, as it is frequently in Autumn. Water may nevertheless be 
needed after planting in Spring if the weather is dry and windy, 





The conspicuous veining of the petals with yellow or deep orange is a 
characteristic of the Pernetiana strain of Hybrid Tea Roses 
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otherwise the tops might wither before the roots were sufficientl 
established to supply moisture from below. 


Cutting Back 

Tops of Roses planted in the Autumn should be cut about 121 
long, and at least half of that length should be protected with mound 
earth. In the Spring both newly planted Roses and those set out 
Fall before should be cut back to 6 in. or less. 


SUMMER CARE 

Roses properly planted in the Spring should break into leaf wit 
a fortnight, and bloom in about ten weeks. They may bloom a lit 
later than established plants or those planted in the Autumn. 

Some writers advocate removing the flower buds from newl 
planted Roses to conserve the strength of the plant the first yea 
That is sheer nonsense. Allow the plants to bloom as much as they l 
Cut all the flowers you want. I prefer leaving them on the bushes 
order to save all the foliage possible for the plants’ sustenance, b 
that is because I am interested in the strong development of the bu: 
Those who plant Roses only for flowers should be satisfied with the 
luck if they get a dozen good blooms from each plant. If the bush di 
from cutting it so hard they have had their money’s worth in flowe: 
If it lives and blooms another year it is so much velvet. 


Cultivation | 

Hoe or cultivate the surface of the Rose beds once a week all Sp: 
and Summer. Allow no weeds to grow and do not plant any oth 
flowers in the same bed with Roses. 


Mulching 
If you have too many beds to cultivate so often, if you are mo 
than commonly lazy, or if you have to be away from the garden f 
long periods, cultivation may be abandoned if the beds are mulch 
with some suitable material. Many things have been used for 
purpose and others suggested. Probably the most widely used mul 
is granulated peat moss. A layer of moss about 2 in. thick spread o 
the bed will do away with cultivating entirely. Buckwheat hulls ma 
be substituted; grass clippings have been used; sawdust has been s 
gested, but a thick coat of manure is better than anything, exc 
that.it may be very weedy. Mulch paper has worked except that it 
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a nuisance to put on the beds; tobacco stems have certain merits. 
The local source of supply influences the choice of mulching material 
to a large extent. Anything which prevents the evaporation of water 


from the soil, and hinders the growth of weeds is likely to be satis- 
factory. he 


Fertilizing 

Roses planted in properly prepared soil do very well without extra 
fertilizing during the first Summer, but in the second year extra 
stimulation is needed, and it is difficult to avoid applying it to newly 
planted Roses at the same time. No harm is done by it and better 
flowers may result. 

For established plants the best Summer fertilizer is liquid cow 
manure, made by steeping fresh cow droppings in water. If the ground 
is thoroughly soaked with rain the manure water can be used as strong 
as you like, but if the bed is dry, either water it heavily before feeding 
or dilute the liquid to the color of boarding house coffee. 

Beginning when the flower buds show color, liquid manure may be 
given the Roses every fortnight until six weeks before frost, giving each 
healthy plant a half gallon at a time. Do not feed sickly plants. 

Lacking cow manure, other farmyard products of similar nature 
may be used, but it is wise to use them weaker and in smaller quan- 
tities. 

Chemical or artificial manures give satisfactory results if you are 
careful to follow the directions of the manufacturer. Do not experi- 
ment with larger doses unless you are willing to risk the destruction 
of your plants. The amount recommended is as large as can be safely 
used. Otherwise the manufacturers would advise using more in order 
to sell more. 

Wood ashes are good for Roses if you have them from your own 
fireplace or brush fires. They are seldom worth buying. You can get 
potash cheaper. 

Lime is good as an occasional tonic. Don’t use it every year. 

Experiment with artificial manures all you want to. It is an 
amusing pastime, and you may learn something, but don’t use your 
whole garden as a test plot. Try your chemicals on a few bushes in a 
separate bed where it makes no difference if you kill them. 

In spite of all that has been written and argued about fertilizers 


and mulches, the best fertilizer and the best mulch is continuous 
cultivation. 
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Insect Pests 
Two kinds of insects attack Roses—aphides or plant lice, 
chewing insects. 


A phides 


These insects are familiar to all gardeners. They congregate i 


masses at the tips of the growing shoots and on flower buds so t 
the afflicted tips look mossy. You can squash these beasts with yo 
fingers if you have only a few plants, or you can smother them wi 
soapy or oily mixtures, and you can strangle them by paralyzing th 
with narcotics. 

Nicotine sulfate in various commercial preparations is a g 
killer; Pyrethrum extract is also effective. The proper dosage 


printed on the labels. Spray the affected plants three days in § 


cession to destroy the eggs and nits. 

Spraying for plant lice is necessary only when they are on 
plants. You cannot prevent them coming or do anything a 
them unless they are there to kill. 


Chewing Insects 


Dozens of different caterpillars, saw-flies, Rose bugs, Japam 
beetles, worms—green, red and woolly—all devour Rose foliage 
flowers with the greatest relish. 

Their appetite provides the method for their destruction. If 
put poison on the things they eat, they die, to the cheer of the gar 
and to the benefit of the Roses. 

There is no use putting poison on a plant after it has been ea 
up by bugs. The time to do it is before the bugs sit down to their m 
This means that you must not wait until the insects are damaging y: 
plants. You must have faith in their iniquity and take it for gran 
that they will come sooner or later. 

Begin just as soon as there is anything on the bushes to attract 
insect, and’ poison it. Spray or dust the foliage with arsenate of | 
or some other insecticidal poison, every two weeks from the time 
leaves appear in Spring until they drop in Autumn. 


DISEASES 
Roses like other living organisms get sick when they are at 
by parasites. There are three different kinds of diseases which ai 
them. 
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Mildew 


Mildew is a disease of the stems, flower buds and leaves. It looks 
like a powdery gray dust and the affected parts wither and shrivel. It 
is worse when the weather is wet and muggy, especially if hot days are 
followed by cold nights. Spraying or watering at night may induce it 
but stagnant air causes most of it. 

Mildew can be rémoved from Rose bushes by spraying them with 


a strong solution of baking soda, but that will not prevent it from 
returning. 





Only plants free from disease and protected from insect attacks can produce 
buds like these 
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Black Spot ; 

Black spot is a disease of the leaves. It begins as a dull, purplish 
black spot on the leaf, which spreads and multiplies, causing the leaf te 
turn yellow and fall off. It spreads with incredible rapidity, and can 
soon ruin an entire Rose garden. 

While mildew is a disease on the surface of the leaf, black spot is a 
disease of the interior of the leaf. Mildew can be removed or cured 
Black spot cannot. We also know that if the foliage is dry, black spot 
cannot spread, since it requires moisture in which to propagate. 


Remedies 

Both black spot and mildew are controlled by the same method 
Dusting the plants every two weeks with a powder made from ni n 
parts very fine dusting sulphur and one part of arsenate of lead 
recommended by the American Rose Society’s investigator. Dust very 
thoroughly so that all parts of the plant are covered. If it is possib 
to dust before rains, it will prevent the spread of the disease while th 

iage is wet. : 
oe pe vot mixture, a common garden fungicide, is also useful buti 
discolors the foliage so badly that some gardeners do not like to use it 

Several other patented or proprietary remedies are on the marke 
Some of them are useful and a few of them are good. Their cost 1s th 
one great obstacle to more general use. : ; 

The important thing is that neither spraying with Bordeaux or 4 
proprietary material, nor dusting with sulphur, is of any value un 
it is thoroughly and regularly done. You must not wait for the diseast 
to appear. You must get there first. Just as you must polson the pla n 
before the insect eats it in order to kill the insect, so you must put you 
dust or spray on the plant before the symptoms appear, if you wan 
to stamp out or prevent the disease. 


Cankers 

Occasionally discolored or dead patches occur on the stems. The: 
are called cankers. Frequently, the canes look as if they had bee 
burned by a hot iron. ‘ 

All diseases, or injuries which resemble diseases, on the stems of th 
plant are dangerous. The best remedy is to cut the diseased stem 
away as soon as they are discovered and to paint the wounds with 
disinfectant. Potassium permanganate is as useful and inoffensive 
any. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is also a good preventivi 
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Cuttinc FLOwERS 


There is no reason why Roses should not be cut whenever you want 
them. Hard cutting induces the plants to make new flower stems and 
buds. But if all the Roses are cut, the bushes remain small and un- 


attractive. If a good looking bed of Roses is wanted in the garden, the 
flowers must not be cut so closely. 


Disbudding 


Many Roses produce clusters of buds, all of which will open, but if 
they are all allowed to do so, none of them will be very large or well 
shaped. If good blooms are wanted, remove all the buds except the 
most promising one, while they are still very small. The improvement 
in the size, shape and color of the flowers will justify the sacrifice. 


Length of Stem 


If cut flowers are the only object, take the blooms with stems as 
long as possible, but be sure to leave at least two leaves of the stem on 
the plant. Otherwise the plant will be starved for air, since it breathes 
through its leaves, and is likely to die. If a garden display is wanted, 
merely nip off the withered flowers without cutting the stems at all. 


Time of Cutting 


The best time to cut Roses is after sundown. Take a pail along and 
plunge them into water up to the base of the flower immediately. If the 
pail of cut blooms is let stand in a cool place over night the flowers will 
develop better and last longer. Roses may also be cut in early morning 
before the sun is hot, but cut at mid-day they wither quickly. 


WINTER PROTECTION 


Bedding Roses require protection from cold and wet during 
northern Winters, especially where zero temperatures are common. 

The best protection is earth hilled about the plants as high as con- 
venient, and the hollows of the bed filled with manure or leaves. The 
exposed tops may be covered with evergreen boughs, straw or any other 
light material, to keep off the wind and sun. Even if the exposed tops 
are killed to the level of the hilled-up earth, the bushes will renew 
themselves next season and bloom as usual. 

Other methods have been used and suggested; all of them have 
worked somewhere for somebody. Use imagination, and whatever 
resources are at hand. The points to be considered are that Roses 
should be sheltered from continuous dampness and the roughest 
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light, moderate, and hard pruning 
lightly pruned for garden decoration; mo 


A series illustrating the principles of 


From left to right: A Tea or Hybrid Tea befor 


derately pruned to obtain 


d to obtain a few extra fine blooms 


the same bush 
; pruned har 


f good flowers 


e pruning; 


a fair quantity o 
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winds, and shaded from hot sunshine which is likely to thaw the 
frozen tissues too quickly. , 


PRUNING 
Most Roses are pruned in Spring for two reasons: to keep the 
bushes under control and to limit the number of flowers they bear. The 
fewer blooms that are produced, the better they are. Of course, anyone 
who is satisfied with thin rags of color instead of real Roses does not 
need to prune. A great many people are like that. 


Hybrid Teas 


As soon as buds begin to break in Spring cut away all dead, weak 
and spindly growth from Hybrid Tea Roses, making clean cuts close to 
the main trunk of the plants. Shorten all remaining branches, accord- 
ing to what is wanted from them. The more wood left on the plants 
the more flowers will be produced. The harder the plants are cut back, 
the fewer and better the flowers will be. There is no limit. The bushes 
may be cut down to an inch high, and yet fine flowers will follow. They 


may be left 2 ft. high or more, but the blooms will be inferior. A middle 
course satisfies most people. 


Other Bedding Roses 


Hybrid Perpetuals can be pruned like Hybrid Teas, and Tea Roses 
rather less. Polyanthas and such types need only to be thinned out, 


although it will do no harm to cut them back severely if they are 
too big. 





A Hybrid Tea Rose before and after pruning in Spring: 















































A Hybrid Perpetual Rose before and after pruning in Spring 


Shrub Roses 
In Spring only dead stems and broken twigs need to be remov 
“from shrub Roses. After they have bloomed, canes which are encroa 
ing on the space of other plants should be removed, and the bush 
trimmed into shape. It is better to cut out whole canes at the base 
the plant than to shear the bushes all over as a Privet hedge. Tr 
them just as you treat Lilacs and Spireas. 


Climbing Roses 

Climbing Roses ought not to be pruned in the Spring at all, exce 
to cut away dead ends. After blooming, the long canes that bore flo 
ers may be taken out, and the new vigorous shoots which are alr 
pushing up from the root, trained to replace them. 

Canes needed to cover the support should not be cut away unl 
new shoots are growing to take their places and large flowering, e 
blooming climbers get along very well with no pruning at all f 
many years. 

Anyone who studies climbing Roses will soon discover that 
have different habits. Some bloom best on wood that grew last y 
The best flowers of others are produced on older wood. It is the art 
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A Climbing Rose of the rambler type in bloom, showing 
new growth from the root 


The flowering wood and old stems cut away immedi. 
flowering, showing the new growth presstved parc had 
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d; pruned 
left to right: A Rose bush as received from a nursery unpruned; 
Baer for planting in Autumn; pruned for planting in Spring 


pruning to save the most wood of the age that produces the best bloo 
Observation shows what to do. 

Climbing Roses should always be tied snugly to their supports 
keep them from slashing people in the face as they pass, or fro 
tearing each other to pieces in the wind. 


PROPAGATION 

For commercial use practically all Roses are propagated by bu 
ding, although grafting is carried on to some extent with Roses 
tended for growing under glass. The practice of growing Roses fr 
cuttings or slips to produce plants upon their own roots has fall 
into disfavor because of the great length of time required to produ 
a bush equal to a budded plant in size and vigor. a 

Seed is resorted to only as a method of obtaining new varietu 
except in the case of reproducing certain understocks upon which 
bud special Roses. 

The amateur who desires to increase the number of his Roses 
use any of these methods, as well as several others. Climbing R 
especially, or bunch-flowered Ramblers, root very readily fr 
layers and many of the shrub types can be propagated by divisi 

Budding is the most complicated of these processes. In its simpl 
form it consists of placing a bud of the desired variety upon the r 
of a strong growing understock which is denuded of its top after 
desired bud begins to grow. The most useful understock for t 
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amateur is a species, Rosa multiflora japonica, which can be easily 
raised from seed sown in Spring or Autumn. When the understocks 
are about a half-inch in diameter at the surface of the ground, the 
earth is pulled away exposing a root-free neck in which a T-shaped 
slit may be made through the outer bark. Into the slit is slipped a 
bud cut from a half-ripened shoot of the desired variety. The slit 
is then bandaged shut with a piece of raffia or some other tie, and the 
bud allowed to unite with the stock. This operation is usually per- 
formed in the Summer or Autumn, and the bud remains dormant 
through the following Winter. In the Spring the top of the understock 
is cut away and the young bud allowed to grow. 

Care must be taken in cutting the bud to make a thin slice of the 
bark with as little of the woody substance as possible. The best buds 
are found in the axils of the leaves about midway on the length of a 
shoot which has just borne a flower. 

Cuttings of soft wood grow easily if inserted in moist, sandy soil 
in a shady place and can be covered with a glass for several weeks. 
Many people find it easy to root new plants by sticking the stems of 
cut flowers into the ground and covering them with a glass fruit jar. 
Climbing Roses grow easily by this method. 

Late in the Fall cuttings of dormant wood may be*made which 
will root during the Winter if planted in a well drained place. All 
such cuttings require several years to make good blooming plants. 

Many shrub Roses and vigorous bushes send up suckers or off- 
shoots which can easily be separated to make new plants, and droop- 
ing branches of climbing Roses may be buried under ground or 
weighted down with a stone or brick and will form roots within one 
season. Such rooted branches may be separated and the plants 
removed to a new location. 


SUMMARY 


Select Roses from the catalog of reliable nurserymen, having due 
regard for the purpose they are wanted. 

Plant them in well fertilized ground, which is well drained and 
deeply dug. 

Protect them from enemies, diseases, insects, rough winds, and 
severe cold. 

Cut the flowers freely and prune the plants according to what they 
are expected to do. 
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THE ROCK GARDEN 


By Arcute THORNTON ‘ 


Introduction—Situation and Aspect—Choosing Rock—Prep- 
aration of Mixed Earth—Regarding Construction—Rock 
Garden on a Suburban Lot—Excavating for Drainage Bed— 
Placing Rocks — Planting Material for Background — 
Concerning Plan—Considering the Actual Rock Plants 


INTRODUCTION 


Probably the most interesting feature about a rock garden is the 
fact that a greater variety of plants differing in stature, leaf and flowe 
can be grown together in a given area than in any other phase of horti 
culture. Here we find trees in miniature, gnarled replicas of their olde 
brothers, and bulbs such as Narcissus, Crocus, Fritillarias, Snows 
drops and Tulips. 

Then, too, ferns are not amiss in the shady parts and look so mu 
at home when planted near water, be it a stream or a few occasion} 
drops of water descending into the well-like pool below where bird 
drink and frogs pant in the Summer heat, while the actual rock plan 
clothe the nearby soil. All this can be had in the suburban garden, 


Spring finds the rock garden in all its glory 


SITUATION AND ASPECT 


Don’t decide to have some rock work under a large tree. In rain 
weather the constant dripping of water from the leaves is likely 
wash away much soil, exposing the roots and leaving them completel 
bare. Also, the tree’s roots would soon find a kindly home in the con 
struction that is made of specially prepared earth. Furthermore, thi 
shade cast by the neighboring tree would soon cause the plants benea 
to lose their true character. 

The ideal situation would be in the open with the rock work ru 
ning north and south. Such a location and aspect would provide 
needs of sun and shade for a comprehensive collection of plants. Ni 
real importance need be placed on choosing a site. While there is a 
ideal situation, any location, if understood and studied, can be mai 


suitable and choice of plants be made accordingly. In most cases 
92 
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item of where a rock garden is to be located would be out of the ques- 
tion, because the amateur gardener with his supposed suburban lot 
would have no choice. Make the most of the chances presented, study 
the situation and aspect, and plant subjects that will thrive and seem 
apparently at home. 


CHoosInc Rock ' 


Here again, one may give consideration to the ideal rather than 
the necessity. Those pieces of water-worn rock, creviced and fluted, 
are the work of bygone ages and are individual pictures unto them- 
selves; in capable hands they do make a rock garden that one can live 
with and love, yet their meaning is an artistic one and has little or 
nothing to do with the welfare of the plant. Collect pieces of rock that 
may be conveniently handled. Try and gather together some pieces 
that have distinct characteristics—marks of stratification or a nicely 
weathered appearance. Moss covered rocks are a snare and delusion 
and their beauty is transient. Generally they are collected among un= 
dergrowth in woods or along a shaded stream where the rock is certain 
to be charged with water. When these moss covered rocks are brought 
to light and placed in position on a comparatively dry mound of earth, 
their appearance tells a different story. 

Oftentimes good sized lumps of split rock may be procured on sta 
highways where construction is taking place. Don’t let the appearan 
of split rock disappoint you; it probably looks hard and bald and qui 
unfriendly to plant life, but if it is near at hand and cheap, it is th 
gift of the gods. Should it so happen that the shape of the rock ca 
for the cleavage to come to the front and in full view, the cut surfa: 
can be made to take on a weathered appearance by rubbing co 
manure on it. 


PREPARATION OF MIXED EARTH 


The majority of rock plants enjoy a soil composition that is fairl 
rich and porous, one that will retain just sufficient moisture and duri 
rainy seasons will reach a point of saturation and allow the balan 
to pass through. A soil mixture made up of one-half loam, one-quar 
leafmold, and one-quarter coarse sand, all thoroughly mixed togeth 
makes an ideal one. What will come later will depend upon 
individual kind of plant; catering for soil likes and dislikes—as instani 
the encrusted Saxifrage which will tolerate a neutral soil but will thri 
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and be happy ina limey one. Likewise, the sm ill live i 
: : : . ; all Heaths will 1 
ordinary soil but will gladly welcome the addition of hott oly Fa 


REGARDING CONSTRUCTION 
Rock gardening is a subtle art, differing from other types of garden- 
ing where all is in squares and circles and everything precisely mathe- 
matical. It would be most difficult, if not entirely out of the question 
>? 





— <= 2 oe aS 


Steps in the rock garden flanked with masses of ‘Aulbrietias; Alyssums and Iberis 








toput down on paper an exact drawing of what the construction should 
be like on completion; that is, designating the exact place for each 
particular rock. Each site is a problem unto itself, the shape and 
contour of line of each rock playing a part. Yet, withal, the constructor 
should make an outline on paper of what he is striving to create, espe- 
cially as regards the height in proportion to the width. um 


Rock GARDEN ON A SUBURBAN Lot 
We will suppose our site is in the corner of the garden where there 
is an abundance of sunlight and a free circulation of air, and we want 
just a small construction where we can have a touch of natural beauty 
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—something that Nature would claim as her own. Yet, in spite of the 
fact that it is to be a small rock garden, we will give every consideration 
to the construction as though it were a building of greater dimensions. 





























EXCAVATING FOR DRAINAGE BED 


If the site chosen is one that becomes wet to overflowing during 
rainy seasons, an excavation should be made to a depth of at least 
1 ft., or sufficiently deep to take the water that otherwise would sur- 
round the outskirts of the forthcoming rock garden. Place the earth 
to one side; if it is not too sticky, it can be of further use. Fill in the 
excavation to 6 in. with any material—brick ends or clinkers—that 
will render drainage. Over this place a thickness of Sphagnum moss, 
leaves or grass clippings. The earth taken out to provide the drainage 
bed should now be placed over the Sphagnum moss, raking it over in 
such manner as to give the desired shape, and remembering that at 
least 18 in. of the specially prepared earth has yet to come on top. 
The latter should be distributed so that it will be not less than 6 in. 
in front and increase in its depth until it reaches its highest point. 


PLACING Rocks 


Now all is in readiness for the rocks. Don’t overdo their use. Just 
a few pieces of rock look far better than too many. Too often an 
amateur rock garden resembles a heap of stones thrown in the corner. 

In placing each rock ascertain which part has the most interesting 
character and present that to view. Bury the greater part of the r 
so that when complete the construction shall be a mound of ear 
with elevations and depressions, the faces of the rocks jutting out 
here and there. Be sure that the rocks are firmly embedded and i 
their size warrants it, stand evenly balanced on each rock. Subject to 
one’s weight, they should be made to lodge safely. The shrubs form- 
ing the background may be planted, but the rocks and the general 
bulk of earth must consolidate, and all should have a restful appearance 
before proceeding. 


PLANTING MATERIAL FOR BACKGROUND 

There are many beautiful broadleaf evergreens that can be used. 

in forming a background valued for foliage and flowers. Rhododendro 
carolinianum, Rhododendron catawbiense and Kalmia latifolia 

capital furnishings for a background, their density of foliage not only 
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giving an illusion of distance but their presence causing shade which 
brings out the coloring of the smaller plants before them. Try and 
plant in groupings of a kind rather than singly. Planting three Kalmia 
latifolia to form a comparatively bold group is far more effective than 
two of one subject and one of another. 


CONCERNING PLAN 


Number 1 on the plan shown on page 98 represents three Rhodo- 
dendron catawbiense. These should be planted in close proximity 
to the rock in front but sufficient space should be left for the plant- 
ing of a few Erythroniums, Narcissus or the like. In space number 2 
three small Carolina Rhododendrons may sprawl their lateral branches 
at will. _ Number 3 is represented by three Kalmias on each side 
planted in an irregular line, the middle one being brought out from 
its neighbor toward the center of the construction. All subjects are 
ericaceous—peat loving—and well decayed leaf or peat should be 
mixed with the earth at the time of planting. 

Two small coniferous evergreens are represented by numbers 4 
and 5. There is quite a choice of variety among this class—upright 
prostrate or rounded. All have their uses. Number 4 could well be the 
Mugho Pine (Pinus montana mughus)—loggy and squat. Number 5— 
upright and soldierlike—the Dwarf Alberta Spruce (Picea glauca 
conica). None of the subjects chosen are fast growing. One should 
make a choice of nursery plants, the heights of which are in accordance 
with the size of construction, as considered for an immediate few years. 
Where one is desirous of using prostrate coniferous evergreens, choose 
small specimens of slow growers; for instance, Sargent Juniper (Juni- 
perus chinensis sargenti) or the Waukegan Juniper (Juniperus horizon- 
talis douglasi). Plant at the back of a rock tilted forward so the plant’s 
energy may be exerted over same and also to economize on space. 
When all plants are in the ground give each in turn a thorough soaking. 


CONSIDERING THE ACTUAL Rock PLANTS 


The chief difficulty in planting the small rock garden is the uneven 
rate of growth of the different plants. Those fast growing and of a 
trailing nature should be planted toward the front of the rock work 
permitting their growth to go forward on to the pathway. Sufficient 
space should be given between the individuals for them to attain their 
maximum amount of growth and to go forth with their full beauty. 
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Drainage co" 
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SECTION THROUGH A-K 


Plan for a rock garden 
(For key to numbers, see page 97) 
for the most part with only their faces exposed. 


rubs near toa rock not only econo 
at the roots 


The rocks should be buried 
of evergreen and deciduous s! 
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Hardy plant catalogs are full of perfectly good plants and one cannot 
go amiss by making a selection from the lists of one’s local nurserymen. 
“Local” is used advisedly, for it will, ina measure, overcome a question 
of the particular plant. The world over there are certain genera which 
will always remain “the most important.”’ These possess a spreading 
growth and furnish garish colors by the square yard, which counts for 
much in this peacock world of today. The most common of the 
floriferous genera is Phlox subulata whose color range includes pure 
white, pink, deep rose, mauve to a pale blue. Likewise the Aubrietias 
contribute much of the coloring to the rock garden in its season, 
especially tones of blue, mauve, and lilac. The genus Alyssum supplies 
two good yellows, a lemon and an orange, while the Iberis is the purest 
white one could wish for. In‘filling in when the main planting is fin- 
ished, there are two genera which are indispensable; namely, the 
Sedums and Sempervivums. For the year around effect, both furnish a 
most interesting arrangement of leaves. They love dry, hot, sunny 
crevices where it is difficult to get other plants to grow and look happy 
and self satisfied. 











For a complete work on the subject of this 
chapter we recommend 
ROCK GARDEN PRIMER, dy Arcuiz THorNTon 
Written with particular regard for the benefit of those who require informa- 
tion on every minute point connected with the making of a rock garden. 
Amply illustrated with teaching diagrams and reproductions from selected 
photographs 
Secure your copy where you bought your Garden Guide 
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THE WATER GARDEN 


By Ropert V. SAWYER 


Hardy Waterlilies—Building the Pool—Tropical Waterlilies— 
Lotus or Nelumbium—Victorias—Miscellaneous Water Plants 


ATERLILIES have become just about as familiar as Roses or 

Dahlias, though there may still be a few gardeners who think 

of water plants as having an element of mystery. Their cultivation 

is on a sure basis and, in general, they are not very different from 

other flowering plants. Water plants fall into five different classes; 

namely, Hardy Waterlilies, the Tropicals, Lotus, Victorias, and the 
miscellaneous or lesser aquatics. 


Harpy WATERLILIES 
Of the whole group the Hardies are the most satisfactory of all, 
though a few gardeners will insist on the Tropicals for first place. 
The Hardies have a long blooming season of about four months; they 
are ideally adapted to our climate; and they come in all colors except 





Children and Waterlilies must have been made for each other 
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Nymphaea Mrs. Edwards Whitaker 
Lovely sky blue flowers, spectacular in their giant size, yet dainty and graceful 


blue. Some of them are highly fragrant. To grow them, the best 
soil is a mixture of one part well rotted cow manure to three parts © 
clay or clay loam. Each plant should have from one to two bushels 
of this soil. The soil may be either confined in a box or basket or it 
may be loose on the bottom of the pool. Each plant should have 
about a square yard of water surface. As to depth of water, from 
8 to 18 in. is all right. Always choose a sunny location for the pool, 
for none of the water plants like shade, though most of them will 
tolerate it for half the day. 

The easiest way to winter Hardy Waterlilies in Northern parts 
is to leave the pool full of water and cover it over with boards and 
straw or other mulch. However, in a reinforced concrete pool in which 
the water is fairly deep over the plants, nothing need be done. 
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Hardy Waterlilies should be divided and given new soil every year, 
or if they are in a very generous amount of soil, every two years. 
This work is best done in late April. 


BUILDING THE POOL 


_ Of course, the first item is to build the pool. The éasiest and 
cheapest pool, which has proven entirely satisfactory, is one made 
round or oval, bowl shaped, with a concrete wall only one inch thick. 
Simply scoop out a bowl-shaped depression in the ground, 30 in. 
deep and 6 ft. across and line it with an inch of concrete. Use a one- 
two-three mixture; this means one part cement, two parts coarse 
sand, and three parts gravel or crushed stone. For the 6 ft. pool it 
will take one bag of cement, two bushels of sand, and three bushels” 
of gravel. Multiply this by four for the 12 ft. pool. The next day 
brush the concrete with a mixture of cement and water, mixed about 
as thick as heavy cream. This is the /waterproof coat. Never 
put rocks or cobblestones in the wall of a pool below the water line, 
for the joint always leaks. These pools have no drain or filler pipe. 
The pool is to be filled from the garden hose and it can be drained 
by the same hose as a siphon, or else bailed out with a bucket. Pipes 
cost many times the price of the pool and are not really necessary, 

These eggshell pools seem very fragile, but in actual use they have 
stood up dependably through very hard Winters. Of course, they 
were protected by the use of boards and straw. 


TROPICAL WATERLILIES 


There are some Waterlily lovers who claim that Tropicals are the 
supreme subjects of the whole aquatic group. Certainly, Tropicals 
do have superior size and fragrance, and they do supply that choicest 
of all colors, blue. Some of the truly giant ones, like Mrs. Edwards 
Whitaker, General Pershing, and O’Mara, if given everything their 
own way, have been known to throw 16 in. blooms on plants tha 
were 20 ft. across, the leaves being 30 in. Of course, this is extre 
success, but any one can grow 12 in. flowers. 

The Tropicals will not stand cold weather and are to be considered 
annuals. They are not to be planted out until June. They like shallo 
water and full sun. Give them the same soil as for Hardies, but more 
of it, if you want to grow giant specimens. For full size allow 
cubic feet of soil per plant. In the small pool, however, where ea) 
plant has a bushel of soil, the effect will be entirely satisfying. Tr 
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ical day bloomers come in shades of blue, purple, pink and white. 
About half the varieties are richly fragrant. Night bloomers come 
in white, pink, and deep red. As far north as Cleveland the deep 
reds are doubtful; farther south they are fine. The whites and pinks 
though, are pretty certain to bloom. All of the night bloomers are 
husky growers, too big for tub culture. The day bloomers, on the 
other hand, are more philosophic and adaptable about growing to fit 
whatever size container they are in. Any of the day bloomers will 
do for tub culture. 

In choosing Hardy Waterlilies for tubs, any of the dwarf and 
half dwarf varieties are suitable. In general, though, tubs are too 
small and do cramp a plant’s style. When concrete is so inexpensive 
and easy, why fuss around with tubs that are only half satisfactory ? 


Lotus or NELUMBIUM 


The Hardy and Tropical Waterlilies are uniformly satisfactory 
and are safe ventures for the beginner, but now we come to a group © 








pl Yellow Marliac Nymphaea (N. marliacea chromatella) 
This is one of the dependable old-standby varieties—hardy, robust and prolific 
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that is one hundred per cent capricious and uncertain, quite as liable 
to succeed for the novice as for the old time expert, and pretty certain 
to drive both to distraction; namely, the Lotus or Nelumbium. 
These plants have leaves that look like giant Nasturtium leaves. 
Some of them float and others stand 5 ft. out of the water. The 
flowers are as large as a man’s hat and are produced in shades of white, 
pink, red, and pale yellow. The fragrance of this bloom, if such it 
can be called, is the oddest of all; it smells like a doctor’s office. The 
plant has no definite crown but rambles all about in a running root. 
Lotus are certainly odd and beautiful plants and not really difficult 
if you discount the uncertainty. They are grown from seed or roots 
quite readily, though remembering that half the roots die when 
moved. The seeds should have a hole filed in their waterproof shell 
and should be planted in late May, in very rich soil in the shallow 
water of a warm, sunny pool. The roots are planted at the same 
time and in same location. Potted plants may be planted up to 
‘mid-July. One Lotus plant should have a wagonload of clay and 
manure to itself. Grow it in an individual 8 ft. pool or else confine it 
in a box this size. And confine it well or it will walk roughshod— 
if it walks at all—over your more conservative Waterlilies. _ You 
may get blooms in six weeks or you may never see one. 

Six inches of water is enough for Lotus. Winter care is the same 
as for Hardy Waterlilies. Do not, under any circumstances, disturb 
Lotus roots in Fall or Winter for it will kill them every time. 


VICTORIAS 

The Victorias are the giants of the aquatic family. They have 
leaves like giant pie pans, 7 ft. across. They are completely trop- 
ical and in the Northern States are a greenhouse proposition entirely. 
However, the Cruziana variety, when it is available (it seldom is), 
will grow well as far north as New Jersey if the Summer happens to be 
extra hot. But there are a lot of greenhouses where the more tropical 
Regia could and should be grown, but it is not. It can be grown in 
a 15 ft. tank with only slight crowding; in a 20 ft. tank it will do 
perfectly. It would only occupy the tank from June to October 
and then the tank could be drained and used as regular bench space 
again for the Winter. 

Barring the need for a high temperature (80 degrees F.) Victoria 
regia is not difficult to grow. The seeds are started in any rich soil 
under water in February. The seedlings offer no special difficulties, 
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grow rapidly, and surely with very few losses, until by June the leaves 
are as large as dinner plates, when the plant can be given its final 
location in the pool where it is to mature. If you have a large green- 
house, by all means give this elegant plant a thought. 


MISCELLANEOUS WATER PLANTS 


The next class takes in quite a number of moisture-loving flowers. 
Some grow right in the water, such as Water-hyacinth, Waterpoppy, 
Parrotfeather, Papyrus, Cattail, Bulrush, Floatingheart and many 
others. Some grow at the water’s edge in the mud, such as Japanese 
Tris, Siberian Iris, Yellow Water Iris, Water Forget-me-not, Marsh- 
mallow and Lythrum. All these plants are pretty and desirable, so 
far as there is room for them. All of them need rich garden soil. 
The only care most of them need is that of keeping them within 
bounds. 

By all means get acquainted with water gardening. Pools are 
easy to build and water plants and fish afford a lot of pleasure and 
enjoyment. And don’t be afraid of mosquitoes, for the goldfish will 
take care of them. 








For a complete work on the subject of this chapter, 
we recommend 


WATER GARDENS AND GOLDFISH 
By Rosert V. Sawyer and Epwin H. Perxins 


Secure this book where you bought your Garden Guide 
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MAKING A WILD GARDEN 


By Frank C. PELLETT 


Spring Flowers Particularly Attractive—Location for a Wild 
Garden—An All Season Wild Garden—Transplanting—Plants 
for Shade and Sun 


ERHAPS no phase of gardening offers more of interest or requires 

more of skill than the wild garden. If the right kind of plant 

association is established, under correct conditions, it will continue to 
flourish for a long period with little attention. 

Such attractive native plants as thrive under a wide range of 
conditions—the native Columbine, some of the Blazing-stars, numer- 
ous Iris, the Gaillardia, Purple Coneflower and others—have long been 
included in common flower collections. These plants require no special 
attention; they will grow where common garden flowers succeed. 

There are many others, however, which require special kinds of 
environment. They must have the right kind of soil, the proper 
amount of shade and correct moisture conditions in order to succeed. 
Because they are not easy to grow, they have been too long neglected 
and many are becoming rare in the wild state. The gardener who 
will give attention to the needs of these peculiarities may surround 
himself with plants quite different from those to be found in his 
neighbor’s garden. It should’ be borne in mind that proper account 
must be made for differences in locality. In the Middle West, for 
instance, where the humidity is low and the Summer season at times 
is extremely dry, some plants succeed only in deep shade, whereas, 
in the more humid climate of New England these same plants will 
grow in open sun. 


SPRING FLOWERS PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE 
The dainty Spring flowers of the woodlands offer special attrac- 
tions for the wild gardener. Trilliums, Dutchmans-breeches, Blood- 
roots, Springbeauties, Toothworts, Adderstongues and the various 
species of Ladyslipper are unlikely to succeed except under conditions 


similar to those in which they are found in the wild. They need 
106 
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shade, moisture and plenty of rich leafmold. Such plants require 
good drainage in most cases. Standing water is fatal to many plants 
which do not thrive in excessively dry places. Even some of the bog 
plants can be given too much water. In nature, they are to be found 
on slight ridges or mounds which raise them above the water, but 
enable them to send their roots down into it. But few plants grow 
with their crowns below the water. 

If one has a shaded spot, it is only necessary to add several inches 
of leafmold from the woods to make it ready for the plants. If this 
is not available, the leaves should be raked up in piles in Autumn and 
spread over the ground to be used for a wild garden. Several years 
must pass before one can establish sufficient leafmold from the natural 
decay of the leaves. To get immediate results one should get some 
bales of peat from the florists’ supply houses. Spread the peat evenly 
over the ground and dig it into the soil with a spade. Since peat is 
partially decomposed vegetable matter, the gardener can readily 
establish conditions which are similar to those of the woodland with 





Dutchmans-breeches requires shade, moisture and plenty of leafmold 
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its carpet of rotting leaves. Either peat or leafmold will hold the 
moisture and neither will dry out quickly. 


LocaATION FOR A WILD GARDEN 


In driving along an average street, one sees dozens of odd corners 
which would be ideal for wild gardens. The north side of a house 
where there is but little sunshine may be a spot bordered with trees 
or shrubs which would serve admirably. 

It is difficult to establish such a garden under the shade of Maples. 
Elms are also surface feeders and drink the last bit of available mois- 
ture in dry times. Deep rooting trees like the Oaks and Walnuts are 
better. However, one must usually make the best use possible of 
what one happens to have and so a selection of plants can be made 
that is best suited to the conditions with which one must work. 
After all, there are native plants suited to almost any kind of environ- 
ment and it becomes a fascinating pursuit to seek out the right plant 
for every available spot. Some woodland plants will tolerate an open, 
sunny position if their roots are shaded. Some bog plants will grow in 
almost any well drained garden soil which is not permitted to get too 
dry. If one has an exposed bare spot which is barren of loam, he must 
seek out the kind of plants which in nature grow in that kind of situation. 


An Att SEASON WILD GARDEN 


The most interesting wild gardens which I have seen are those 
making use of the early Spring flowers from the deep woods. How- 


ever, these bloom only for a brief period and even the foliage of most 


of them soon disappears. It is accordingly necessary to combine 


them with something which will be attractive for the remainder of 


the season. Ferns serve very well for this purpose. They are rather 
late in coming to maturity and there is time for the blooming of 
the Spring flowers before they begin to crowd the bed. Another 
satisfactory solution is to use a ground cover such as Periwinkle 
or Wildginger to occupy the space after the flowers are gone. Wild- 
ginger is a very interesting native found in deep shade in moist woods 
and it is a very desirable addition to any garden. 

I would not advise starting with Dutchmans-breeches, Adders- 
tongues or Springbeauties. These may be added after the bed is 
established and it is apparent that wild conditions are approximated. 
As soon as the bed is made, I would plant Trilliums, Hepaticas, Blue- 
bells (Mertensia), Violets and Wildginger. The Trilliums and Blue- 
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Wild Sunflowers are desirable for open places where rank growth may be permitted 


bells will disappear soon after blooming, but the others will remain 
green and make an interesting bed throughout the Summer. Natur- 
ally, one will not be satisfied for long with such a short list of wild 
flowers. There is an unlimited variety which may be added as fast 
as one understands the peculiar needs of each. The danger is that 
one will go too fast and waste much valuable material by trying to 
grow it in a situation for which it is unsuited. Uncounted millions 
of American wild flowers have thus been destroyed. 

It is better to confine one’s interest to the groups which one 
is best prepared to manage and increase the variety. The large 
flowered Trillium is the most desirable and the easiest to grow in 
the wild garden. If one succeeds with that he may well try the other 
eight species common to the Eastern States and some from the 
Pacific Coast. Violets are easy to grow and there are more than 
eighty different kinds of native Violets. 


TRANSPLANTING 


Great care should be used in transplanting. It is very important 
to make sure that a newly planted wildling is kept moist until it is 
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fully established. It is possible to transplant many things in Mid- 
summer if sufficient care is given. Take up as much earth as possible 
with the roots, and water freely when resetting. If set too deep, 
failure will often result, as it will if set too sHallow. With many wild 
flowers the crown or buds to form next Spring’s flowers should be just 
below the surface of the ground. If set too deep these buds may rot. 


PLANTS FOR SHADE AND SUN 


Plants moved south will need more shade or those moved north 
less shade than they are accustomed to, to adjust to climatic change. 
Many plants are tolerant of a considerable variation in environmental 
conditions, while some will not stand any considerable amount of 
change. Since no two species of plants are alike in their requirements, 
one can only learn by careful observation and experiment. 

Among the plants which are easy to establish in shady places, one 
should not overlook the Violets, Wild Phlox, Solomonseal, Jack-in- 
the-pulpit, and Snow Thoroughwort. This latter plant is a tall 
‘growing one which blooms in late Summer and is commonly known 
by the name of White Snakeroot or Wild Ageratum. 

For open situations where rank growth may be permitted, the 
Goldenrods, Cup Plant and Crownbeard are very desirable. The 
Milkweeds and many of the Wild Asters also have distinct possi- 
bilities for such a situation. Other plants to consider are Yarrow, 
the Everlastings, Wild Sunflowers, Wildbergamot, Yucca, Spider- 
wort and the Coneflowers. 

Since there are so many hundreds of native plants from which to 
choose, but a mere glimpse of the subject is possible in the space 
here available. Once the gardener is started in that direction he will 
will wish.to make a special study of the peculiarities of the native 
plants and the conditions under which they will succeed. It is a hobby 
with unlimited possibilities. 








For a complete work on the subject of this 
chapter we recommend 
FLOWERS OF THE WILD, 4y Franx C. Petierr. With more than 
100 illustrations from photographs and six color plates, it is easy to 
recognize the plants. Their requirements are described in detail. 
Secure this book where you bought your Garden Guide. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


By S. MENDELSON MEEHAN 


What to Consider in Choosing Trees—Plant Terms—Large 
Tree Planting—Making Use of Artistic Values in Trees—Why 
Plant Evergreen Trees?—The Right and Wrong Use of Weep- 
ing Trees—Planting Distances for Trees—Rapid Growing 
Trees—Nut and Fruit Trees for the Lawn—Ornamental Flow- 
ering Trees—Ornamental Fruiting Trees—Trees from the 
Wilds—Trees Immune from Pests—Low Branching Trees— 
Hardiness of Trees—Street and Avenue Trees—Evergreen 
Shrubs—Deciduous Flowering Shrubs—Massing Shrubs— 
Ornamental Berry Shrubs—Hedges—An Outdoor Living Room 


HOSE of us who have grown up amongst trees have a searching 

pity for those who have not enjoyed that familiarity. Our hearts 
echo the words of Joyce Kilmer: ‘I think that I shall never see a 
poem lovely as a tree.” There are so many ways by which trees may 
enrich our lives, it would be impossible to number them. To realize 
how very necessary they are to our happiness and very existence, try 
to picture this earth without them. But we would have every one 
think of them, not in the abstract but as a living experience which we 
should learn to enjoy by frequent contact and interested study. 


He who has planted but a single shade tree has brought down on 
his community an added blessing. Those who have grounds which are 
planted with artistic skill, even simply, have created a source of happy 
contentment which may be unconscious yet very real. Flowering 
shrubs and richly colored berry plants appeal to the artistic sense. 
Those who have sufficient land to afford the planting of many trees as 
specimens or in groves not only accomplish a most practical thing in 
helping to steady temperatures and provide necessary rainfalls, but 
they set up an endowment for future generations greater in value 
than any money foundation. It is to produce ageless trees which 
money cannot buy. 

It is the author’s hope that the contents of this chapter may have 


an influence beyond just the possibilities of one’s own possessions. 
. WW 
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You may not experience the maximum enjoyment to be had with trees 
from just those which you plant. Learn to know trees by sight. Go 
into parks and other public places where trees may be seen in maturity. 
There are many private estates where an interested visitor would be 
welcome. 

Wuat To ConsIDER IN CHoosING TREES 


Next to the house itself, the selection of a right tree for the right 
place is the most important consideration in home building. Occa- 
sional trees will be planted for quick and fleeting results, but most are 
expected to stand for generations. It is impracticable to “try out” a 
tree intending to put in another if the first choice is not satisfactory. 
Start right. Develop your own knowledge of trees if possible, but also 
confer with those who know—not just good gardeners, but those with 
undoubted tree knowledge. 


There are at least five important questions: 
1, Is shade important, or just a matter of ornament? 
2. When full grown should tree be tall or low-spreading ? 
3. Willa certain type of foliage (broad or narrow) or tree : 
with graceful habit better suit surroundings ? 
4. Should permanence be sacrificed for rapid growth? 
5. Must certain trees be avoided for climatic reasons or 
as especially subject to pests? Adaptability to 
difficult soil conditions? 

Perhaps one may worry too much about all these requirements, 
for even with the most careful selection, trees may not do just as we 
expect. Nevertheless, they are very important considerations for 
those who care. 

To be specific with question 1, if shade is most important one would 
think of Oriental Plane, Ash, Soft Maple, Catalpa, Ailanthus, Cotton- 
wood Poplar, or in southern parts Peppertree and Eucalyptus. For 
distinctly ornamental qualities, waiting until later years for shade, 
there are Oaks, Norway Maple, Linden, Cutleaf Birch, Hackberry, 
Sourgum, Sweetgum, Beech, Yellow-wood, Coffee-tree and Sophora, 

Foliage type (3) is a matter of great interest. One should consider 
Honeylocust, Weeping Willow, Coffeetree, Cutleaf Birch and Sophora, 
Brilliant Autumn coloring is another foliage point. For this we have 
Sourgum, Red and Scarlet Oaks, Sweetgum, Sorrel-tree and Norway 
Maple. 
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There is oppor- 
tunity in these 
questions for the 
display of good 
taste and artistic 
sense. 


PLANT TERMS 


All too frequent- 
ly there is confu- 
sion leading to seri- 
ous mistakes 
through the mis- 
use of or failure to 
understand the 
term that applies 
to different classes 
of plants. To some 
all evergreens are 
“cedars”; herbace- 
ous plants are 
“bulbs”; “shrubs” 
may be anything 
that is not a large 
shade tree. The distinctions are easily grasped, and it will make 
conciseness possible if we start with a brief explanation. 





Cutleaf Weeping Birch has a personal charm all its own 


Trees—Usually with leading single trunk growing tall. 
1. Deciduous (leaves fall in Autumn). 
2. Evergreen (leaves remain on plants indefinitely). 
a—Broadleaf evergreen, as Holly. 
b—Conifer, as Pines, Cedars, etc. 


Suruss— 
3. Deciduous (leaves tall; usually flowering). 


4. Evergreen (broadleaf type only, as Laurel). 
Heraczous Perenntats (permanent garden flowers). 
Buxss, Tusers and corms (as Tulips, Dahlias and Gladiolus). 


There will be occasional plants hard to classify until one under- 
stands their individual characteristics. Japanese Maples may be small 
trees and almost shrublike. Some evergreen shrubs retain their leaves 
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in more southern sections, and lose them in Autumn farther north. 
These are still known as evergreen because of the tendency. A few 
dwarf evergreen shrubs like Lavender and Daphne are commonly 
found listed among herbaceous perennials, because they are used to- 
gether. These exceptions are few, and one may usually depend on the 
above analysis. 
LarcE TREE PLANTING 
The desire is often expressed to have young trees in order to — 
experience the enjoyment of seeing them grow. That is a worthy idea 
and might well be followed in the main. But older trees have their 
value too. There are times when a small tree will seem so dispropor- 
tionate. One may be planting for the future, and yet we live in the 
present. An artist does not paint a landscape over a period of years; 
he wants the scene in finished form as speedily as may be. Trees 
furnish the artistic elevations and the sky-line in a scene. Why set out 
shrubs that are fairly near their maximum height and yet plant trees 
that have many years to go before bringing symmetry to the assembly 
of plants? 
One large tree may lift an entire scene out of the commonplace. 
A new house may have that obtrusive newness dispelled by three or 
four large trees judiciously located. 
The frequent use of large trees moved with great balls of earth is a 
more modern custom. Suitable equipment for handling, and experi- 
enced workmen have made it possible to transplant with a large per~ 
centage of success. The moving of trees 5 to 10 in. in diameter and 
90 to 30 ft. high is of common occurrence. Such work should never be 
put into the hands of poorly equipped men. ‘ 
Good after-care of trees so moved is important but not difficult. 
In exposed situations where either heat or wind is excessive, it is well 
to wrap the trunk with burlap as high up as feasible, for the first year. 
The ground around the tree should be thickly mulched with peat 0! 
litter to conserve moisture. In dry times the ground should be flooded 
with water every couple of weeks. Draw the soil out from the tree 


form a basin that the water may sink in. 
Maxine Use oF ARTISTIC VALUES IN TREES 


There must be a groundwork planting to every scene. Trees mus’ 
be located here or there for balance or emphasis. But apart fro 
that there are minor positions where one has more freedom of chol 


and arrangement. After all, *t is touches like this that give individ 
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solitaire in a setting of deciduous plants. The Austrian Pine, the 
Deodar Cedar, Hemlock, Blue Spruce and similar fine specimens are 
appropriate for these single plantings. Norway Spruce, Scotch Pine, 
Hemlock, etc., are better for massing and distant scenes. 

Evergreens may develop into masterpieces of plant life, and are 
worthy of our deepest interest. 

It may be well to consider evergreens from the standpoint of cost 
and value. They are, generally speaking, more costly than deciduous 
trees. This is easily explained by the fact that it takes a much longer 
time to rear them to a salable size. Pines, Hemlocks and certain of 
the Spruces grow quite rapidly, and cost proportionately less, but Firs 
and choice Spruces mostly grow but 6 in. a year. If this means ten 
years for a 5 ft. plant, it plainly cannot be sold for a small sum. Now 
it may not concern us much that a choice 20 ft. evergreen is worth a 


large sum, but it undoubtedly enthuses us to possess a fine evergreen 


that took say 40 years to attain such stature. 
This little discussion suggests that one should not be too hasty in 
buying evergreens that happen to be offered at a cheap price. 


Be sure that you are getting your money’s worth. The readiest 
i Such a 


example of such a possible error lies in the Blue Spruce. 
plant, grown from seed, is a true Blue Spruce, but it will probably 
never be as beautiful a plant, color considered, as one raised by 
grafting. The seedling plant is cheaply grown; the grafted plant 
costs three or four times as much to grow. Koster Blue Spruce is 
by necessity grafted, so one is always safe in buying that variety. 

Speaking of Blue Spruce leads into consideration of fancy 
evergreens. 


With some persons ‘blue’? evergreens are taboo—con- 
trary to Nature. But we will not agree that this is a reasonable posi- 
tion. Shades of green, gray and blue may readily be found in wooded 
places, and some blue is quite p 


ronounced. In any event, much of th 
planting we do is on cultivated grounds surrounding homes and build- 


ings where the conventional is expected to blend with Nature. Richly 
colored evergreens seem quite in place near the entrance to grounds, 
along the drive, and on the lawn. 
There is a group of fine evergreens that might well be consider 
for companionship: The rich green Nordmann Fir, so substantial 
trim; very slow growing, to be sure, and not easily had at nurseries 
Oriental Spruce, variable in speed of growth, somewhat resembli 
Norway Spruce, but more refined. White Fir, Abies conco lor, one of 


handsomest. Douglas Fir, fairly rapid growing, lovely and soft to 
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entified with the intended purpose 
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and not ordered by description. ser 
Tur RIGHT AND WRONG Use or WEEPING I REES 


‘ found 
S of the most beautiful of all specimen ry er ee 
oy thoes that are termed weeping or drooping. ; ‘s peli 
pyc they must not be allowed to dominate =! ies t lcckia a 
jor gives us forms like these casually, ane em Se ae 
g i nd use 
i he same proportions, 2 ees use 
apg eS caste there is, of course, a special license to 
ar : : : 
i ais that harmonizes with a set scheme wth is the Weep- 
or, Pf the most drastic irregularities In plant gro she sak’ i 
Pte Tts branches droop in such an SE lh aes aa 
ure. But give it a good se ‘all 
ie eee he would a fine piece of statuary, and especially 
may a ’ 


d size. 
hen the tree gathers age ani 
4 aes likely to harmonize with aver a 
ful weepers like Cutleaf Weeping Birch, If 
and Willow. But even these should be ca 


to artistic results. 


ing Bee 










surroundings are the grace- 
a Weeping Japanese Cherry, 
fully located with an eye 


iving fountain 
‘ proach to a living 
Weeping Beech is a near ap’ 
What a tree! The Pp 
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There are large and spreading trees slightly pendulous like the Elm 
and Linden but they are not so individual as others. ; 

Weeping Mulberry, Camperdown Elm and Kilmarnock Willow 
have their place, but are used so indiscriminately as to be a travesty 
on landscape art. The Catalpa bungei, though not weeping, might be 
classed with the foregoing as being used in faulty ways. They are all 
formal figures, and may only be used in those terms. 


PLANTING DISTANCES FOR TREES 


It is impossible to satisfactorily select and arrange a planting of 
trees without fairly well envisioning how tall and wide they will grow 
as the years pass. The tendency may'be to overcrowd through not 
realizing the extent of growth, or, on the other hand, failing to realize 
how very long it takes for some trees to develop, and the immediate 
necessity for planting in such a way as to properly satisfy one’s present 
needs. 

The importance of correct decisions lies in both practical and 
aesthetic points. Some trees, if grown too close together, do not thrive. 
The branches, if shaded by adjacent trees, weaken and die. Others 
like close companionship through which there is mutual protection 
from extreme climatic conditions. With still others it is just a matter 
of symmetry and perfection. We cannot enjoy them if they are 
huddled together and symmetry and grace are lost. 

Frequently there must be a compromise in distancing trees. Some 
large growing trees with unlimited space might ultimately spread their 
branches 80 or 100 ft. yet could be satisfactorily grown in half that 
spread. 


The following table will be a fair guide: 


Street trees.......... 20 to 30 ft. apart Flowering trees...... 25 to 40 ft. apart 

Avenue trees........25to 40ft. “ Bout trees io bee S05 20 to 40 ft. ** 

Single lawn......... 40to 60ft. “ Evergreen trees...... 25 to 40 fr. ‘* 

ot Jaret, os. 4:0 60to100ft. “ Near drives......... 6 to 15 ft. distant 
car house........... 6 to 15 ft. distant 


Pin Oaks with spreading lower branches and the larger weeping 
trees should have the maximum distances. So should N’ orway Maple, 
Red Oak, Soft Maple and Oriental Plane, for they grow full and 
Spreading. : 

The Elm grows tall and spreads at the top, but where room is not 
plentiful it may have a medium distance, for it is companionable. The 
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same with Linden, Hack- 
berry, Water Oak, and 
Horsechestnut. The Ginkgo, 
if developed as a spreading 
tree and not perfectly erect, 
may have medium spacing. 


Tn warm, sunny climates, 
at least, Sugar Maples may 
have the minimum spacing. 
The Boxelder will be better 
that way. 

For singles one may have 
Linden, Willow, Cutleaf 
Weeping Birch, Honey- 
locust, Yellow-wood and So- 
phora. Large pieces would 
embrace Beech, White, Red 
and Live Oaks and Elms. 


Only trees that do not in- 
sist on spreading should be 
planted quite near build- 





The Pin Oak in all its beauty TD I : 
Asa Pili tee, even with the necessary trimming ings. The Soft Maple, Lom 


Fen ate > ne 
i r branches it is still imposing. 
oe, Fer and long lived 


bardy Poplar, Ginkgo, Elm 
and Sugar Maple are suit- 
i Near drives it is 

se Beech, Norway Maple or Linden. _Ne - 
ona siete sod of not having branches that will ee via 
traffic. Some low-branching trees like the Pin Oak are very lovely 


by the drive if trimmed high. 


Rapip GROWING TREES 


These notes are written only for those who have the ome ‘a 
remove a tree after it has served a purpose, and ~ to ee - 
i f impatience to have 0 
would be disfigurement. A degree o ae, 
i i izes 1 donable. It may be a reai ne 
set with trees in larger sizes 1s par , i 
shade, or it may be an artistic sense craving for enough finish to gratif 
? 


the eye. : 1 
f the notes on “Planting 
If the reader has made careful use of 
tances,” it will be feasible to make additions to the permanent plant 
? 
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ing, locating some fast growing things between them, purposing to 
take them out years later when crowding begins. Orchardists make a 
regular practice of this kind of planting, though many try to keep the 
interspaced trees just a little too long. What would you do? 


The following trees are good subjects to serve as fillers, the more 
rapid growing being named first: 


Weerinc Wittow. A thrifty young tree will grow 6 to 8 ft. in one year. Tall and 
wide spreading. Likes moist soil, but grows almost anywhere. Locate on lower 
level if possible. 

Portar. The Lombardy and Bolleana both grow perfectly upright as a spire. Cotton- 
wood:and Carolina make very large trees quickly. Easily broken in windy places. 

Pautownta. A striking tree because of its very large leaves. Very few side branches 
the first two or three years. 

Brrcw. The Cutleaf Weeping is the faster growing. Light, airy growth, tall and 
fairly wide spreading. 

Sorr or Strver Martz. A tree with many qualities for permanence, but its surface 
roots spoil lawns and its brittle branches break easily. Frequently best as a filler. 

Boxenper. A distinctive type of Maple. A low-headed, brittle tree with light 
green foliage. 

Larcn. A deciduous conifer. Grows tall with fair spread. Winter aspects not always 
pleasing. Very effective when well located. 

Srser1AN Exm. Made popular in “ecent years. 
small; growth light but abundant. 

Amantuus. Especially good under difficult conditions. It will grow along while 
others are struggling. 

Tuurerrez. A fine large tree, with straight, single trunk. This and the one next 
following should also be given permanent use. 

Orrentat Prange. Has the merit of growing all Summer long and getting ahead. 
A large spreading tree much esteemed. 


A rather handsome tree. Leaves 


ConrIFERS 
Hemtocx. Too rapid at times, when it loses symmetry. Pruning in Summer cor- 
rects this. 
Norway Spruce. ‘“‘Christmas Tree’’ type. Must have rich, deep soil for the quicker 
results. ; 


Deopar Cepar. Included here for very rapid growth, but not for temporary use. 
It is too handsome and valuable to be sacrificed. 

Warre Pine. Grows fast and large. Likes the coolness of mountainous country, 
and soil that does not dry out too much. 


Nout AND Fruit TREES FOR THE LAWN 


Setting aside questions of economic values, let us pay worthy 
tribute to nut and fruit trees for their ornamental qualities. Why 
should they be less attractive just because their fruit happens to have 
food value? There are, indeed, some practical reasons against them. 
They dirty the lawn sometimes. Insect pests are more readily at- 
tracted to such trees, perhaps, and there must be spraying; leaves may 
get rusty. But oh! how well worthwhile some of them are. What 
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sturdy and rugged trees one gets from Hickory and crcen _ 
icturesque an old Apple tree well located ! What can be love ier ’ 
the pink flowers of the Peach, or the chaste pink and white flowers $ 
the Apple? Add to these good points the eas of oe s , 
Il try to include them in a planting. 
product as well, and one may we pain a 
One of the nicest nut trees 1s seldom ever p : 
eulnd in Nature. This is the Pignut, Hicorza nei oh ai of benim 
i liage. The Shagbark Hickory (4icor 
proportions and clean foliag ST ea 
i i j te characteristics. It gro 
will be appreciated for just the oppos! ‘aye ale 
d rugged. The leaves are large, almost coarse, f 
pee areght or insect attack. The shaggy bark on a large tree is @ 
inating thing. 
nate pak Walnut is rather impossible for a good lawn, but i 
English or Persian Walnut, with its broad, m9 ay ree hes 
in 
ing head, is very acceptable. Not always hardy : 
yah are now improved varieties that will stand almost any 
where. ; o 
here and everywhere. 
thern States the Pecan is used anywhere wher 
acai in variety and for hardiness make this now possible in 


more northern sections. 





i b is one of the better known of numerous 
mane Doubleflowering Coeaquisite flowering Apples 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING TREES 


Cherry blossom time at the nation’s capital is a great annual event. 
Other localities have come into prominence for the lavish beauty of 
Peach or Apple blossoms in orchards. About Philadelphia, the people 
revel in the exquisite beauty of the Pink Dogwood, of which there are 
large numbers everywhere. But these are just popular phases of a 
continuous series of flowering trees from Spring until Fall. There are 
many splendid subjects not so well known, especially the later ones. 
One could devote an entire chapter to this subject, but we shall 
instead try to be brief and fairly inclusive in the following tabulation: 


Sprinc Color 


Size 
CR GrEteS sola Sor, SN white, pink medium 
NORE sss a5 Sete T pee white, pink large 
PERC ES ey os os a be white, pink, red medium 
Dogwoods............ white, pink, yellow .medium 
Rech ett 62 oss aeeats pink medium 
Magnolias.....,...... white, pink, red medium 
Norway Maple........ yellow large 
Red Maple eres ccc score red large 
Paulownia............ lavender large 
Yellow Locust........ white large 
Laburnum............. yellow medium 
Earty SuMMER ‘ : 
Yellow-wood.......... white large 
DUYLARe ae Sins elses fa white medium 
Canalpaien.y iloreers, white large 
MipsuMMER 
Koelreuteria........... yellow medium 
Cod ohh a 4 dies: ce tieseb eset white large 
Late SuMMER 
SOPROCS Saronic a ch ties white large 
Franklinia............ white medium 
Crapemyrtle........... white, pink, red large 
WINTER 
Witch-hazel........... yellow small 


The Styrax might be classed with large shrubs. Koelreuteria 
should be especially mentioned for its marvelous yellow flower clus- 
ters. The growth is rather ungainly, and not at all treelike. Cedrela 
has little flower color, but the long drooping flower clusters are showy 
and graceful. The Franklin tree is an American classic, its flowers like 
Camellias. Crapemyrtle, a famous southern tree, can be grown as 
far north as Delaware and southern New Jersey, but is then merely 
a large shrub. The Yellow Dogwood or Cornel is a shrub. 





nvisioned in orange red 





These clusters of Mountain-ash fruit must be e 


ORNAMENTAL FruitinG TREES ; < 
The colored berries of certain trees lack something of ae ih 
qualities found in flowers, but in other age ape ie i“ 
ere is 
he beauty of a landscape or lawn group. * i : 
of part as in flowers, with rather an inclination to ae ae i 
last much longer. Berries are useful in the house not only in 


in other decorative ways. 

The Holly is perhaps enjoyed to a greater extent ka “8 ‘hg 
But it isa rather slow process to have one’s own eee Pp ee a 
are separate flowers, male and female, and in buying plants 0 


make enquiries. A grafted tree is the safer, and in addition there should 


be a nearby tree with male flowers. Plant Holly sini reg is no lack 
of water. A deciduous Holly (Winterberry) is excellent. oul 
The large flowering Dogwood has small clusters of te A Sag 
and a well laden plant will vie with the Holly for bri ms y 
Mountain-ash has clusters of ravishing sical ag aap aN a 
makes but a small tree. Buy a tree that has already 


There is a multitude of Hawthorns. The better known are Wash: 


i h Hawtho 
ington Thorn, Scarlet Haw (Crataegus mollis), and Englis 
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The large red fruit of mollis, borne in great profusion, is a wonderful 
sight. 

A decided novelty in more northern localities is the Hardy Orange, 
Citrus or Poncirus trifoliata. Real oranges of small size, but borne 
abundantly. Hardy in Philadelphia. 

There are many lovely fruiting members of the Crab Apple group. | 
Photinia villosa is a small tree with red fruit. For a large tree, the 
Blackgum or Sourgum is attractive with its dark blue fruit. Get 
several trees to insure fruiting, as the flowers are male and female. 


TREES FROM THE WILDS 


As a rule, and especially when one is anxious for pretty sure results, 
it is far better to procure nursery grown plants than to attempt to 
collect from the wilds. There is an element of satisfaction, of course, in 
growing some few things that one has gathered himself. It carries 
pleasant associations of an outing, very frequently. 

Trees taken from a woods, except certain woodsy things like Rho- 
dodendron, Laurel, Azaleas, and Hemlock, are usually without vigor 
and a suitable root system. Even if they survive the removal, they are 
likely to be a long time building up to a worthwhile specimen. 

Young Cedar trees are very tempting, but they usually fail or 
barely exist. Large Cedars moved with a good ball of roots and earth, 
are more successful. 

At least Nature should not be robbed by great inroads on the wild 
things. Woods should be enriched and maintained and not depleted. 


TREES IMMUNE FROM PESTS 

It may be unfair to the various trees to consider their susceptibility 
to insect attack. However, the question is frequently raised, and must 
be answered as fairly as possible. Certain pests are prevalent in some 
sections and not in others; and some trees are not attacked where there 
is plenty of other food preferred by- this or that insect. This discussion 
is therefore casual, and only meant to lead to personal investigations 
that will bear more directly on one’s own locality and tree collection. 

In Japanese beetle zones Cherries, Sassafras and Elms suffer ter- 
ribly. The beetle eats fruit—Apples, Plums and Peaches. 

Caterpillars show fondness for Soft Maple, Poplar, Yellow Locust, 
Apple, and Arborvitae. 
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Aphis revel on leaves of Norway Maple, trunks of Sugar Maple, 


i h Pine. 
d branches of White and Scotc 
a Borers infest Ash, Yellow Locust, Lombardy Poplars, Maples and 
ith scale. 
Oaks. The Ashes and Oaks wi 
Ginkgo is one of the few trees that ng 9 na 2% me been 
i i The Orienta , 
tacks from any insect or disease. ) 
po of heavy texture, seldom meet with leaf attack. 


Low BRANCHING TREES 


i ies i ffective low spread of 
t beauty in some trees lies in an e y 
cova ae English Beech trimmed up aed be ieee eee 
fol Maple would be chie rang 
The red foliage of the Japanese Se Te Teal 
isi ithout low branches. The European /1n ] 
: fatinensat outline made by moderately low spreading branches. 


Blackgum shows to beautiful advantage when its branches sweep the 


d. 
Tae tes trees are distinctly treelike and one vine ea i ai 
. . * . en 
‘th high and wide limbs. The Elm is such. 
paving uate such a low tendency, one must start them ar) — 
high trunks. These are Boxelder, Norway ahem many 04 ‘ 7 
is, i illow an erican > 
Koelreuteria, Sophora, Weeping Ww 

Trees with decidedly forking leaders are to be ra aa piniage 

later they are likely to split. Orchardists will not allow two 


branches to grow from any one point. Fruit trees are better for harvest- 


i i hes low. 
ing when grown with branc 

"Thee is much to be learned about the branching habits of trees, 
with care in first selection, and then in later training. 


Harpiness OF TREES 
There is not infrequent misunderstanding of the crear ir 
cation of the term hardiness. It refers only to ability to stan 
ter successfully, and not to ordinary vigor or stamina. sce 
No geographic limits can be accurately ats to olf “ a 
north any one plant could be considered hardy, for there are Ireq 


modifying influences to bear on results. Two plants of the same kin 


é : differently. Generall 
within a few yards of each other might wintet dS" the individ 


i imi defined, and it is 
speaking, however, limits may be lefined, and 1t 
4 yas the mote favorable situations within the borders fixe 
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Many plants will succeed in proximity to large bodies of water, 
provided they are not windswept; inland, where the atmosphere is dry, 
they will not stand the Winter. This will apply as well to any locality 
that suffers from a Summer drought. The plants are insufficiently 
nourished and lack ability to stand the rigors of a Winter. 

Plants that are known to be easily winterkilled must be given a 
right start. They should not be transplanted in Fall. The first Sum- 
mer they must be fully supported with food and moisture, but not in 
an extreme way. If a plant is overstimulated, especially in the Fall 
when it should be ripening its growth, it will be tender. The trunks of 
trees are sometimes wrapped with burlap to keep the sun from evapor- 
ating the plant juices. A mulch of litter or peat may be put over the 
ground around the tree to help retain moisture. 

A dry, hot atmosphere paves the way for disease in some plants. 
Summer suffering means Winter demise. 

Using Philadelphia as an approximate northern limit, the following 
plants may be grown up to that point: 

Crapemyrtle, Deodar Cedar, Franklin Tree, Sweetgum, Magnolia 
grandiflora, Nordmann Fir, Mimosa, English Holly, Lawson Cypress, 
lig, Evergreen Privet. 

Washington, D. C. is more favored and would include English 
Laurel, Italian Cedar, Longleaf Pine, and Water Oak. 

The Bigtree of California, Sequoia gigantea, will grow in Phila- 
delphia if helped through the Summer by spraying with Bordeaux 
Mixture. 

Some of the more northern plants, like Balsam-fir, White Pine and 
Hemlock should not be planted in hot and dry places farther south. 

There is much interest to be had in learning the best locations for 
plants, and introducing those that others have not always succeeded 
in raising. 

STREET AND AVENUE TREES 


There is a principle to be adhered to rather rigidly in selecting 
trees for the street or avenue: do not mix different kinds in any one 
block or along a limited distance. If someone has previously planted 
ilong the row, and kinds are mixed, select the kind that seems to be 
doing the best, looks well, and is altogether appropriate, and plant that 
is your contribution to the avenue. 

Some cities and villages are outstandingly attractive because some 
one kind of tree has been used throughout—Elms in New England 


——————————— 
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towns, for example— 
but generally speaking 
a variety of good things, 
block by block, is pre- 
ferable. An excessive 
planting of Norway 
Maples, Oriental 
Planes, Poplars, etc., 
mars many an other- 
wise attractive town 
setting. 

More so than in 
lawn planting, care 
must be exercised to se- 
lect kinds for perma- 
nence, deep-rooting, 
and _ high - branching 
characteristics. Trees 
should be as freeas pos- 
sible from insect at- 
tacks and disease. 





ientalis 
The Oriental Plane. Platanus orien 
i here the 
in street planting and best employed w 
iy ey pec 60 to 80 feet apart across the street 


i i i herly, the Water Oak, 
ks will always be prime favorites. Sout! ’ L 
it sputiars states the Red and Pin Le ah pate mop a 
i Linden ite Ash an 
Tulip Tree, small-leaved European n, oa 
i ted for ease of transp 
Plane are satisfactory. The latter is apprecia ae 
ing (i i i d rapid growth. In the Middle 
sib i af Sean here the Summers are not too 
Hackberry is much used. In parts where : : bes 
i factory. Ginkgo is vaiua 
t and dry, Sugar Maple is satis ; 
re tend where green and growth are wanted, and quick shade 
is unimportant. aa 
i i tates one would again 
F en roadside planting and avenues on es 
turn ra the Red, White or Scarlet Oaks, to Elm and Ash. Soul 
there are the Pecan and Live Oak. On driveways we would se 
Norway and Schwedler Maples, and the English Linden. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS 


There is a distinct cleavage of interest and usage —_— er 
and shrubs. Trees create a skyline; they are relief to an otherwise 
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and monotonous lawn. Shrubs are distinctly a garden element, plastic 
to mould and develop graceful furnishings, to soften otherwise harsh 
lines, and where they flower to bring a color sprightliness into the 
landscape scene. 


Evergreen shrubs are exceedingly useful. Many are shade loving, 
meeting a prevalent need. Asa class, they remain dwarf and well foli- 
aged. Grace is combined with Winter effectiveness; there are seldom 
ill effects from overcrowding. 


This is a class of plants that mostly demands a light, rich soil that 
is well drained but not too dry. Peat and well rotted manure mixed 
with soil in equal parts, with no lime, will be generally suitable. 


One of the most useful evergreen shrubs, hardy in Philadelphia, 
is Japanese Holly, preferably Ilex crenata microphylla. It may be 
grown as a single specimen 10 or 12 ft. high and full, or as a low, bushy 
specimen. May be planted rather close to the house if desired. A well 
grown specimen of American Holly is useful where a large evergreen 
plant is needed. It likes plenty of water. 


Rhododendrons are the most popular evergreen bedding shrub. 
The bright colored hybrids are not so easily procured at moderate 
prices, and the native maximum is freely used. It is the best for free 
growth and foliage effects. The Catawba Rhododendron has deep 
rose colored flowers and neat foliage, but grows a little slower. Caro- 
linianum is another American sort with sweet pink flowers, very early 
and free blooming; low growing. These three kinds may be grown 
together in borders and groups. Mountain-laurel, or Kalmia, may be 
effectively used with Rhododendrons if kept somewhat to themselves 
in the group. The narrow leaves and dense growth do not admit of 
mixture with others. Leucothoe makes an attractive planting in front 
of larger Rhododendrons. Its long lance leaves and free growth are too 
much to front Mountain-laurel and the small Rhododendrons. Pieris 


floribunda, and Pieris japonica, taller, are good for variety in the fore- 
ground of the same bed. 


« Among the newer things, though by now well tested, area number 
of evergreen Barberries. They vary greatly in habit of growth, foliage, 
find spines, the latter being not the least of their attractions. An at- 
tempt to describe them in limited space is useless. Get a collection and 
try them out; or first try certain ones that are very popular, as Berberis 
verruculosa, B. julianae, B. dielsiana, or B. stenophylla. 


EE ee  — 
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An old shrub that has come back into deserved popularity after a 
period of obscurity is the Firethorn, Pyracantha. Itisa strong, rather 
loose growing relative of the Hawthorn. The striking characteristic 
is clusters of orange red berries in Autumn. The variety Jalandi has 
the brighter berries. Hardy in Philadelphia. 

An evergreen Privet with laurel like leaves is an indispensable 
shrub. It grows easily in difficult positions. Ligustrum lucidum and 
L. japonicum are the hardier kinds. 

The Cotoneasters are another group that may well be studied by 
means of a collection. Some are doubtfully hardy. The most popular is 
Cotoneaster horizontalis, a low, artistically spreading plant; good for 
rockeries and to border larger shrubs. It has bright red berries, and its 
small leaves are bright red in Autumn. Almost evergreen. 

Dwarf Azaleas are among the most popular of plants. Amoena, a 
magenta sort, was largely used until hinodegiri came into the field. 
This lovely red flower with larger leaves and more compact growth is 
now preferred. Other kinds belonging to the same class are called 
Kurume varieties. These come in various shades of color, and they 
differ in degrees of hardiness. 

Until recently it was not known that the Heavenly Bamboo was 
hardy at Philadelphia. This is Nandina domestica, a distinctive plant 
with straight, bamboolike stems, and feathery leaves. Height 3 to 8 ft. 
Very worth while. 

Euonymus japonicus is one of the most widely used shrubs. Espe- 
cially good along the seacoast, it will grow in rather poor, dry soil 
where others will not succeed. Can be trimmed and grown bushy or 
upright. Very subject to scale, though thisis easy to keep under control 
if taken promptly. There are silver and gold striped varieties. Other 
evergreen Euonymus are sieboldianus, a splendid free growing species, 
and vegetus, a half-shrubby variety of climbing radicans. 

Mahonia aquifolium and M. bealei are interesting subjects. Mem- 
bers of the Barberry family, the foliage is quite Hollylike. That of the 
lirst named is variably colorful, at times almost black; at others a 
heautiful bronze. Bealei foliage holds to deep green; grows taller and 
is rather stiff. Interesting in oddity. 





bedding shrubs, and especially DeEctbuous FLOWERING SHRUBS 
‘een t 


the most popular evergr i hen closely plante: yi re 
Rhodonertially shaded places. They are most effective w Flowering shrubs have many of the good qualities of garden flow- 


ers with less insistence on perpetual care. True, they require much 
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ore room, but they play a larger part in the oe agit . 
eats flower all Summer, but one may by careful selec - an 
- uence of bloom that is unbroken. Most of seer mee me a 
t flower purposes. Those that flower in very early SP : ee 
added interest if flowering shoots are cut and placed in si . — He 
If not forced in heat, but sae ea ies =a . ae 
ing for house use. For this | ) i 
pa oy rm Cornus mas, Spicebush, Flowering Almond, Spira 


thunbergi, Cydonia japonica, catkins of Hazel and Birch, Pussy Willow, 
? 


-tree, and many others. 

meg Serge grouped together in masses or press Tena 7 

be in circular plots, straight front beds along pera eH : " 7 

ith suitable waving outlines. Tf the latter be bo y ; mee 
prt in little, meaningless wavelets, the effect may be very 


i E os 
A common mistake is in setting shrubs too close together Alm 


d preferably 6 ft. It is th 
stand 4 ft. from another, and preterad')’ 
ne os rte in outline for the individual, maintains sige 
i ue the plants, and secures a more pleasing Se ane “a 
plants are usually noticeably misshapen. Dwart shru 


2% to 4 ft. apart. a 
Pts is wise to try to picture the mature plant when arranging a mr 


i uite erect and should occup 
. For example, the following are quite « “4 
pasa or rear positions: Deutzia, Althaea, Lilac, Tamarix, Euony 


i if oli d Laburnum. 

aeus, Spiraea prunifolia, an 

gies are large and full spreading: Forsythia, yey ack 
Purple Hazel, Spiraea vanhouttei, Mockorange, Opwiaster, 


drangea, and Viburnums. ; 
ne We pane shrubs are Spiraea Anthony Waterer, Deuizva gracil 


4 apanese Barberry, Red a) 
Dwarf Mockorange, Hypericum aureum, ae se ate 


i i thia suspensda, 
White Snowberries, Forsy 
The proper pruning of shrubs is a — aor mage 
i lected. en 

but most are entirely neg flov 

eee not far removed from that of an seb ite parece i 
flowered this y 

- stems or branches that have ) 
renee for next year. In the herbaceous plant, the ae “ 

ena Stems of the shrub do not die off, but, on the oe i 3 
the are mostly of no use for flowering a second time e reper oe 
on this duty. Consequently, most old flowered growt 2 Sie 

away from year to year, encouraging new flowering wood. 
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some exceptions to this. Firebush (Chaenomeles), Redbud and Judas- 


tree and some Viburnums should be pretty much let alone. 


The 


individual characteristics of shrubs must be studied, but there is 
nothing about it very difficult to learn. Pruning should be done at 
least every two years; just a little each year is preferable. 

One of the more interesting things is to develop a succession of 
bloom by planting a variety of shrubs. To enable the reader to work 
out such a planting, the following table is presented. As far as possible, 
without recourse to records, and simply from personal association, 
these lists are compiled in the approximate order in which they might 
be expected to flower. The arrangement is not infallible. Many will 
be blooming at the same time. Warm or cool locations may advance 


or retard flowering. 


Geographical influences shorten the whole 


flowering season and Spring and Summer flowers meet. 


Earry Sprinc 


Spring Witch-hazel (Hamamelis vernalis). 
Yellow 

Winter Bush-honeysuckle (Lonicera fra- 
grantissima). White 

Nirebush or Flowering Quince (Cydonia). 
Red, white 

Vorsythia. Yellow 

Shadbush (Amelanchier). White 

Magnolia stellata. White 

Magnolia conspicua. White 

Magnolia soulangeana. Pink 

Magnolia liliflora. Purple 

ay: (Cercis siliquastrum), Pink 

Kedbud (Cercis canadensis). Pink 

Vlowering Almond (Prunus glandulosa). 
Pink, white 

Spicebush (Benzoin aestivale). Yellow 

Cornclian-cherry (Cornus mas). Yellow 

each (Amygdalus). Red, pink, white 

Miverbell CHalesia). White 


Thunberg Spirea (Spiraea thunbergi). 
White 

Garland Spirea (Spiraea arguta). White 

Dogwood (Cornus). White, pink 

Apple (Malus). White, pink 

Pearlbush (Exochorda). White 


’ Tamarix parviflora. Pink 


Persian Lilac (Syringa persica). Pink 

Cherry (Prunus). White, pink 

Common Lilac (Syringa vulgaris). Blue, 
lavender 

Common Snowball (Viburnum opulus 
sterile). White 

Sweetshrub (Calycanthus floridus).Brown 

Plum (Prunus). White 

Barberry (Berberis). Yellow 

Chokeberry (Aronia). White 

Vanhoutte Spirea (Spiraea vanhouttei). 
White 

Hugo Rose (Rosa hugonis). Yellow 


Late Sprinc 


Nush-honeysuckles. Pink, white 

White Kerria or Jetbead (Rhodotypos 
kerrioides), White 

Garlandflower (Daphne). Pink 

Yellow Kerria (Kerria japonica). Yellow 

Magnolia lennei. Red 

Nnowbell CStyrax). White 

Avalcas. Yellow, pink, white, red 

Sweet Syringa or Mockorange (Philadel- 
phus). White 


Late or Himalayan Lilac (Syringa vil- 
losa). Pink 


Weigela. Red, pink, white 

Deutzia. White, pink 

Siberian Pea-shrub (Caragana). Yellow 
Hawthorn. White, pink, red 


Japanese Snowball (Viburnum tomen- 
tosum and plicatum). White 


Rugosa Rose (Rosa rugosa). White, red 





OO 
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Late Sprinc—Continued 


Scotch Broom (Cytisus scoparius). Yellow 


Bastard Indigo (Amorpha fruticosa). 


nel i llica). Pink 
Goldenchain (Laburnum). Yellow French Tam aig Flos). Pink 
i i ‘i nswor be 
Fragrant Viburnum (Viburnum carlesi). S. , Jo! rapes: se somyg 
White 
SuMMER Pay 
itzi i Sweet Pepperbush (Clethra). ite 
Beantybuih (Kore eae ba 3a a aciseix (Tamarix odessana). 
autyberr a). spi 
tens. White , : . 
Bony bask (Cephalanthus). White Tree Lilac. White 


Lats SUMMER 


Leadplant(Amorpha canescens). Lavender Bassist 
Althaea. Red, pink, white i 

Aralia. White — 
Hydrangea. White 


h (Buddleia). Pink 


Elscholtzia). Purple 


Blue Spirea Spite paid incana). Blue 
Bushclover CLespe 


eza or Desmodium). 


i ° white 
Five-stamen Tamarix (Tamarix pentan Purple, 


dra). Pink 
WINTER 


Virginia Witch-hazel (Hamamelis virginiana). Yellow 


Spiraea vanhouttei is considered the prettiest, m: 


ost graceful of all shrubs 
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Grouping of shrubs along the garden pathway 


Massinc SHRUBS 


In an endeavor to get as much variety as possible, and a succession 
of flowers, one may err in not having enough of any one thing to make 
a decided impression. An occasional bold stroke of the landscape 
brush will lift up an otherwise commonplace planting. The Forsythia 
is one of the most popular shrubs for mass planting. Although one 
may see it on every other property, it is a plant that one does not tire 
of. Another fascinating plant, and less common, is the Tamarix. 
Unless kept under control by almost annual severe pruning, it becomes 
straggling, lean and unattractive. Grown en masse, and the foliage 
kept low, it is charming. The Spring flowering one should be pruned 
after flowering; the Summer one prune in Spring. 

Spiraea vanhouttet can be grown in quantities, especially as a me- 
dium high border. Its graceful sprays of white flowers can hardly be 
surpassed, and the Summer foliage is pretty throughout. 

Hydrangeas are better in numbers than singly if annually pruned 
lo promote fine heads of flowers. 

Other good massing shrubs are deciduous Azaleas, Japanese Bar- 
berry, Rosa hugonis, Rosa rugosa, White Kerria (Rhodotypos), Snow- 
berry, Scotch Broom and St. Johnswort. 
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ORNAMENTAL BERRY SHRUBS 
Some of the shrubs with bright berries are perfectly bewitching. 
We often tire of Japanese Barberry—it is used so much—but in Winter 
when its long branches are hung with the brightest of red berries, one 
must wax enthusiastic over it. Sprinkled with snow in climates so 
favored, there is an added charm. And speaking of snow, there are the 
Snowberries, red and white. White Snowberry (Symphoricar pos race- 
mosus) is the more reliable. It virtually blooms all Summer, and so 
there is a succession of the waxy-white berries. At a little distance, 
the berries will be taken for flowers. There are times when the Red 
Snowberry or Coralberry (Symphoricar pos gulgaris) is remarkably 
brilliant with blood-red berries. But if the soil is not good or too dry, 
results are likely to be disappointing. S. chenaulti is new and good. 

Among larger growing shrubs, the Bush-honeysuckles are supreme. 
A bush 6 ft. or more high and spreading 8 to 10 ft., sprinkled all ove 
with translucent red berries with a setting of green foliage, is a pleasin; 
sight. Then there are varieties with amber-colored berries that ar 
attractive. Some good Honeysuckles are Lonicera ruprechtiana 
L. maacki, L. tatarica, L. morrow. 

Perhaps the most unusual color in berries is that of the Beauty 
berry, Callicarpa. They are purple. It isa small shrub. Callicarp 
purpurea is barely hardy in Philadelphia. The berries are crowded i 
lines along the stems. C. japonica is hardier, the leaves are larger, an 
the berries, though not so abundant, are very pretty. 

Red Chokeberry, Aronia arbutifolia, with rather large red berri 
is a splendid berry shrub for partly shaded places. There is also 
variety with black fruit. 

The American Cranberry bush, Viburnum americanum, 
bunches of blood red berries that are quite startling as they seem 
splash the landscape. 

Spicebush (Benzoin) grows in shade, rather large, with an ab 
dance of bright red berries. It is a good under-shrub for Dogw 
which are similarly bright in fruit. 

Winterberry (Ilex verticillata) is a deciduous Holly. The bran 
are densely spiked with berries that are frequently used to make 
deficiencies in the usual Christmas Holly supply. 

Other good plants for berries are Viburnum tomentosum, Rosa 
gosa, Euonymus europaeus, Euonymus alatus, Cornus alternifol 
Viburnum wrighti and Viburnum dentatum. 
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HEDGES 


A hedge is not a thing to be decided on and planted hurriedly 
Of tenit should be omitted; again, it is just the thing needed to properly 
organize the parts of grounds. But the question is, what kind of hedge 
(formal or informal, low or high—deciduous or evergreen) is most 
appropriate for a given position ? 


Most lawns, whether in their entirety or in sections, should be 
framed in some way; it helps to identify or localize a specific scene 
But sometimes this is accomplished by other means. A fence may be 
better under some circumstances; or, instead of a continuous row or 
formal hedge, the lawn area may be framed by broken groups or 
borders of shrubbery, straight on the border side, and sinuous on the 
inner or lawn side. In gardens a straight line bed of plants may serve 
pe a Downers and be more delightful than a simple hedge; or this 
same bed of plants may ev’ i 
es aaah ae y even be bordered with a very low, dwarf hedge 


A formal hedge, perhaps just a very short piece, may work wonders 
in dividing the front areas from the rear around a house, or perhaps 
to cut off a drying yard, a garden or garage. Heavy hedges are seldom 
ppropriate along a path leading to a front door but a diminutive thin 
line of hedgelike box may line the walk. 


- When a hedge is first planted, it is probably smaller or lower than 

It is intended to be when fully established. It is therefore important in 

selecting the kind of hedge to put out of mind the young nursery size 

plants and think of the finished hedge. What height and what form 

oe lees fit ae Ee four’ ? A foot higher than it should be may make 
clumsy picture. A close-cr i i 

. hedge with soft, feathery Lit ae. aa 


No plant is more universally used for hedges than Prive 
hor thern climates (but not too cold) it is California ila 
it is the Amur Privet, which is evergreen there. For quite cold places 
Ibota Privet is used. Golden Privet is occasionally used, but such 
forms with their bizarre colors are seldom satisfactory. 


Japanese Barberry is next in popularity, but it i i i 
character as to have its own beings: sree op aa: 
spreading. Although it may be trimmed closely, it is seldom pruned 
more than once a year, being allowed to grow naturally and gracefully. 
As a side boundary hedge, or along a fence, it is usually at its best. 
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The Box Barberry is a very dwarf, small-leaved form used as a small 
edging. 

In exceptionally cold climates, very hardy plants must be used. 
There are Buckthorn and Hawthorn (English, Cockspur or Washing- 
ton); also evergreens, such as Juniper, Hemlock or Norway Spruce. 
Even White Pine has been used in large hedges. From England we 
occasionally copy Beech hedges. 

Along the seacoast Euonymus japonicus does especially well as a 
evergreen shrub hedge. Tamarix has been used, but needs watchi 
and careful pruning. 

Bold hedge effects can be made along private roads by rows 0 
Privet allowed to grow tall, trimming only the sides occasionally. Th 
Lombardy Poplar may be used similarly. 

Many flowering shrubs may be used for hedging, but not to 
formally trimmed. Spiraea vanhouttei is most lovely. Peegee Hydran 
gea is striking. Cydonia japonica and Rosa rugosa are good. The latt 
is also a good seashore hedge. 

Hedges are sometimes set in double rows to insure breadth at t 
base. But one can get too much width in proportion to height, a 
the individual situation must be studied carefully before, decidi: 
this and the distance apart in the row itself. 


An Ovutpoor LIVING Room 


Much is being said and written to promote the idea of outdo 
living rooms. All outdoors invites and welcomes mankind to live 
much as possible in the open, but as much as we may appreciate 
wide fields, the meadows, and the woods, there is always a speci 
contentment to be found in the privacy of one’s own plot of groum 
And the “living room” is simply an open area at home so designed 
planted and fitted out as to foster a happy home life in the out 
doors. 

There is no limit to which one may go in developing this idea w 
exercising his own particular tastes and hobbies. The artist will i 
the greatest enjoyment and opportunities in creating landscape eff 
boldly or in delicatet ouches; playing with lights and shadows; pai 
ing with floral or bright berry colors; penciling with foliage differen 
and garden outlines. The mechanically inclined within the borders 
his room may work over rock gardens, including little rivulets, wa 
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f a bs: Aa aap are seats, trellises, and bird houses to be made 
é ace ven the bookworm might make hi 
Le ek aioe e his outdoor room part 
y plantings and groups of plants havi i 
human associations; or the i ata Wich ag bo 
; physical arrangements may be such a: 
. . . ® t 
ei aoe peace and quiet, and a comfortable place for eit Po 
Be te: creature naturally has the greatest breadth of opportunity. 
. entertain out of doors is the ambition of every hostess. Then this 
ing room may perhaps become a series of rooms—detached gardens 


and lawns—where guests ma: 
: y stroll from one to ing i 
each a different treatment and mood. givingiire aie 


i vel ae ag toe idea into proportions that discourage the 
r, let it be remembered that people of 
standing have ever made it certai satire cap Ret 
tain that home and happiness d 
é o not 
depend so much on great possessions as on the spirit and will to make 


the most of what one has. A ti 
srightectae tiny yard may be made the home’s 





These Fir trees, though small, will one da: 
rich features of well 


be th ’s pri 
Sf a al 's pride—handsome, 


lll 
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May 1 to 15—Continued Height 
Botanical Name Common Name Group (ft.) Color of Flowers 
Azaleas pontica and mollis.........Pontic and Chinese ‘ 
; ses beara Bee Me ee £ ~ wee yellow 
Azalea nudiflora J... 8). oo 8d inxterbloom............ - in! 
SHRUBS AND Azalea vaseyi....... 2.2.0.0... Pink ShellAzalea........S 5-8 Pink 
BLOOMING DATES OF TREES, Rhodora canadensis...............Rhodora................8 Pink 
é CLIMBERS *Wlaeagnus longipes and umbellatus oe and Autumn ‘ asia wa 
ACAGNUB. 6... we... ite 
; C—Climber *?p, di 1 ica ‘and 
hrub eer runus padus, pennsylvanica ‘and _ ; ’ 
T—Tree , sod is likel: Petit beyond the date under which it is cla: 4 _ pumila... .. 2 Sigik’s a She eae Dean ote Bird and Dwarf Cherries.T 10-15 White 
*Indicates that blooming period is likely % the latitude of Philadelph Crataegus coccinea................Thicket Thorn...........S 15 White 
aS A list by Samuel N. Baxter and compiled for the va} earlier.) Caragana arborescens and pendula.Pea-shrub...............S 6-8 Yellow 
(Revised from th t city the blooming dates will be respectively later an A Halesia tetraptera................ Great Silver-bell........ S 20 White 
North and south of tha . Bebert vulgaris, purpurea and Pash ¥ 
X Height thunbergi......................European Purple an 
April 1 ibe 15 CintisGn NG? Group Gi) Color of Flow sitictnn aiens ion Barberry.... 7 Ra io 
yee enlace White February Daphne S 3. White Akebia quinata.......0.1)..,l...cAkebiavecssscccccl@ 12) Purple 
*Daphne mezereum sm 7 Pe pn "Winter Honeysuckle. ... - s nue Yellow *Lonicera grandiflora rosea and mor- 
Lonicera fragrantissima. *Cornelian-cherry......---S : White FOWL... .ce 2s esse se eeeee ++ «Bush Honeysuckle.......S 6 White, pink 
Cc MAGS ay see vas Ss 5-8 ti ; A 
eters tellata ; ..Star Magnolia......-.-. 8 8 Yellow Mahonia aquifolium... -. Oregon Hollygrape: S 2-4 Pink 
eee ‘cuspenes. aris ie Soe eye paar at T 75-100 Red Pr sulownis tomentosa. . ; Boval ela * = riupie 
8 .Re aple.......e.0++ . Aesculus pavia...... -Red Buckeye.... as - 
*Acer FuDIUM, 1s eres sts . Norway Maple....---+ ++ iors Yellow *Viburnum opulus sterilis, .Common Snowball...... .S 8 White 
*Acer platanoides - Spicebush.......- 5 White *Viburnum tomentosum............Doublefile Viburnum.....S 6-8 White 
Benzoin aeaeyare se ee Thunberg Spirea......-. -S *Viburnum gieboldi................Siebold Viburnum....... 5 6 White 
Spiraea thunbergi...--.++++> pe urn Iatane Cy ee eee  Wastering i202 Benes © ds * 1018 pane 
obinia hispida rosea...........66 OBB-ACACIS sci ers eee, -. in. 
April 16 to 30 50 White Bp, cigela rom, and come. Be BE proit cg fe ee Ss 4-5 White, pink 
: ; i vee Wulamsscrece Pink eutzia lemoinei and gracilis.... ...Lemoine an ender 
Magnolia conspicua...... +++ Saucer Magnoli 15 hi DCE ERIG ios ssh 01 93" Ss 3-5 White 
, ees ry - afer Ses agenewest Kobus Magnolia Cherry T rf wails, pink fee h Seah ber apa cneorum... .. Fein 5 sasser wes a ow bb 
( : iba and rosea plena .Double-flowering herry..T 15-25 Red alycanthus floridus.............. weetshru : fs: eddish brown 
— av poldi rubra plena....--- - Double Alowsemne Cherry. & i550. Pink a DUS MUCMBNR a fiends posits ieee a ae pameeest. -. 30-40 we 
erasus Sl : .,, «Chinese Redbud.....--+ + ¢ Pink ‘raxinus ornus..............«....Flowering Ash.......... 25 ite 
*Cercis chinensis. «-+--+-+-+""""""" "American Redbud.... 20 White *Cytisus scoparius.................Scotch Broom....,......S 3 Yellow 
whats a oi ke haccmtean et Japanese pose eee S =“ White *Syringa vulgaris and alba... .......Common Lilac. . -- S 12-15 White 
#Leucothoe catesbaei. Drooping yee aS 3-4 White, red *Syringa rothomagensis (chinensis) . .Chinese Lilac.......... -S 10-12 Blue 
we oda japonica . ES Ay cae oe Bite Ss 6 White *Syringa, French named varieties. ....Improved Single and 
*Spiraea prunifolia . ho a 15-20 Wee rete Double Lilac..........$ 10-12 White, pink, ete. 
*Citrus trifoliata....... ing Peach......-- ak 10- fyaeeier Sambucus pubens................ Scarlet Elder............S 6-8 White 
*Prunus (amyadalus} Pena ¥ 5 icing pe terials ass S ae wae pink * Tamarix africana... African Tamarix........ is 15 Pink 
*Prunus (Amygdalus) n . Sassafras.....----- bak 25 White ‘Spiraea vanhouttei Van Houtte Spirea.... . 8 5-6 White 
See canageade ‘Downy Shadbiow....----$ 25 White Zanthorhiza apiifolia.............-Yellowroot..........-..-S 10-20 Brown 
saci eae i Pearlbush......----++++> 
*Exochorda grandiflora .... “American Hophornbeam..T 30 
: Secitii one eee ; Blue 
| ete SBE = 08s Seen Broadleaf Lilac.......-.-$ 12 Vellaan red May 16 to 30 
| sSyringa oper and sanguineum -. | | Flowering Currant.....- 3 15.25 White — 5 
Mpehie pidseblve sh cz os oes -Purpleleaf Plum . hazels..S 2-3 Yellow Asalea calendulacea...............Flame Azalea........... S 410 Red 
| Prunus pi H ...- Buttercup Winter Yellow ifoli i 
| Corylopsis pauciflora.....+-+-+ Fragrant Sumac......--- Ss 3-8 Maphylea trifolia and bumalda..... American and Bumalda 
#Rhus aromatica....crsvrevecreees Bladdernut........... s 6-8 White 
: *Clematis Named Hybrids.......... Large-flowering Clematis.C White, pk., blue 
/ May 1 to 15 12 White *obinia pseudoacacia............. Common Locust ....... Cc 80 White 
/ *Staphylea colchica vise. sColchis Bladdernut. - : 6 White ‘Crataegus oxyacantha and Paul 
ap! ree A .. Jetbead......--+++ : Yellow Scarlet... Oo sitieras 8 sess ees English Hawthorns...... S 15-20 Red, white, pk. 
/ *Rhodotypos kerrioides.......-++ Seerria re ‘s 5-10 \ i a tits 4 1 1, a 
ia j BCs cvawnbece cesit ole ole peereeenes 20 White, pink Chionanthus virginica. . .. White Fringetree........S 20-30 White 
} SCrnm forida and rubra.... . Flowering Dogwood. + +3 20 White, blue Neviusia alabamensis. ge . Snow-wreath............S 3-6 White 
Wisteria sinensis and alba....... +. Cine ee 1 eae 20 Pink *Laburnum vulgare.......... . Goldenchain. . . T 20 Yellow 
Pyrus (Malus) parkmani (Halliana) E ncab 4 Crkbs ches ‘e 20 Pink *Mosa rugosa and alba....... . Japanese Roses... Pt: 3-5 White, pink 
Pyrus (Malus) coronaria, loensis. .. - *Mhododendron hybrids... .. . ... Named Hybrids.........S 6-12 White, pk., red 
Pyrus (Malus) floribunda atropur- ing Crab She 10-15 Red *Viburnum plicatum Japanese Snowball S 6-8 White 
purea and echieecient ne o's peated ol Magnolias. ae i +: Whe ‘Syringa persica and alba...........Persian Lilacs......-... Ss 5-10 White, blue 
owes — and mee *" Fraser pean. blosway, 10 Purple Myringa emodi (villosa) himalayan. .Lilac................008 Ss 8 Pink 
bas eae ‘ig and purpur Bush Magnolias....-.-- + i fiyringa pubescens............. o: SHRUG LARC? ayeaen 6 vets iS) 6 White 
ure on p -80 White ga Di ry 
Bie erg ae oa White ioteerheseins wa - pre 40 Red Prunus serotina.................. -Black Cherry.......... -T 80 White 
Aesculus rubicunda.....- -Red sage sna a Chk eh ; Mplraea reevesiana................ Reeves Spirea...........S 4 White 
*Xanthoceras sorbifolia. ......--- + Chinése fess eee eae 15 Pheer Cornus alba......................Tatarian Dogwood.......S 8-10 White 
Azalea amoena....---+sereeerree .Amoena Azalea.........-S 1-8 nl 
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May 16 to 30—Continued Height 
Botanical Name Common Name Group (ft.) 
*Viburnum opulus......6+++eeeeeee European Cranberry... - -S 12 
*Viburnum prunifolium......-+--+-+ Blackhaw......-..+++--°S 15 
Photinia villosa........+++++++++>-Photinia.. Ss 15 
*Liriodendron tulipifera.....--+---+ Tuliptree........----+9° 
Magnolia tripetala.....--+++++++++ Umbrella Magnolia. ....-T. 40 
*Weigela Eva Rathke........---+- ‘Crimson Diervilla.....--- Ss 5-6 
Wisteria multijuga and alba......- .Japan Wisterias .. < 
*Styrax obassia......-. 6-202 ert .Fragrant Snowbell...... & 30 
*Stephanandra flexuosa ......+--++- Cutleaf Stephanandra....S 5 
*Philadelphus coronarius .....-.--- .Sweet Mockorange....- S 8-10 
*Philadelphus lemoinei...,.---++++ “Lemoine Mockorange...-S 3-6 
June 1 to 15 
*Bignonia capreolata......+++++++° Crossvine......00 e202 50 
*Hydrangea petiolaris.......------ .Climbing Hydrangea....- ic 80 
*Lonicera halliana......---- aeehacy Hall Japanese Honey- 
WILKIE Sistas 15 
*Lonicera sempervirens.....--++++> Trumpet Honeysuckle. . .C 30 
Robinia viscosa......-.+sseerreee “Clammy Locust........ -T. 30-40 
Gleditsia triacanthos......---- ..Honeylocust... ..T 70-140 
Andromeda (Pieris) mariana Staggerbush.....-. ee 
Halesia diptera......-----+-> ’  Two-wing Silverbell. 7S 30 
Cladrastis lutea...-.- Yellow-wood.....--- i 30-40 
Crataegus crusgalli.....---.- 025+: .Cockspur Thorn......-- 6 15-20 
Kalmia latifolia and angustifolia... -Lambkilland Mountain- 
ee Seo Ss 5-8 
Syringa pekinensis......---++-+ + . Peking Lilac......-.-+-> Ss 15 
Syringa josikaea.....--++:+ess000+ Hungarian Lilac.......- .S 12 
Magnolia acuminata......+--++++* Cucumber-tree........--T. 90 
Magnolia macrophylla __.....Bigleaf Magnolia......- aT 50 
Magnoliaeglauca......-- 0 +s caste Sweetbay.....--.see- 58 rs 10-12 
*Deutzia crenata and Pride of Roch- i 
Gated, Coe en hee ree tee Tall Deutzia...........-S 6 
*Ligustrum ibota regelianum and 
vulgare ...cseseeer cere cn eercces Regel and European 
Privet........000-05- 8 8-10 
Viburnum dentatum.......-++-+++ Arrowwood.........++5> Ss 15 
Viburnum acerifolium......---+-+ ++ Mapleleaf Viburnum.... a) 6 
Styrax japonica.........6 eee Japanese Snowbell ..... - AS) 30 
Stewartia japonica.. _., Stewartia........---++- S 50 
Pterostyrax hispida.....-..-; +++: Fragrant Epaulette-tree. PY 25 
#Sambucus racemosa and laciniata...Elderberry......------,* Ss 10 
Rosa multiflora and rubiginosa.... .Japanese and Sweetbriar 
, ° ae Ss 10-12 


Colutea arborescens..... 


*Cornus paniculata and sericea. 


Wisteria frutescens ...-.----- 


Wisteria magnifica......-.---- 

Physocarpus opulifolius....... 
*Spiraea billiardi.......------ 
*A morpha fruticosa and canescens .. Indigobushand Leadplant.S (415 
*Ceanothus americanus.....---- 6.8 

Gymnocladus dioica......-+++- 


June 16 to 30 


*Hydrangea quercifolia.... " 


_.....Bladder-senna....... 





ee 10-15 
“** "Gray and Silky Dogwood.S 5-8 
.,..American Wisteria... ae 30-40 






“"* "Welloweye Wisteria ......C 30-40 
“"""Ninebark....... 0-00-28 9-10 
amcks Billiard Spirea..........-S 5-6 


oe. Jersey-tea.. ese eee ees 
'... Kentucky Coffeetree..... BY 100 


*Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora 


Mil ee ee — Oe ae 


*Sorbaria sorbifolia.....-.---> 


*Rosa lucida and setigera....--- 


*Rhododendron maximum. . . 


*Spiraea bumalda and A. Waterer.. JSpirea... ccc eee es 
toed American Linden... 


*Tilia americana.....-.----+-- 


Catalpa speciosa ....-+. +++ 255+ 
ee Common Catalpa.......-T 20-50 


Catalpa bignonioides. i 


....Oakleaf Hydrangea....- Ss 6 
_.., Hydrangea.......050-.- 8 2-5 
cre. Ural False-spirea........S 4 


\ | | Virginia and Prairie Roses.S 4-6 
| .Rosebay Rhododendron. oH 10-35 







...Western Catalpa... op 100 


Color of Flowers 


White 
White 
White 
Yellow 
White 
Blue 
White, 
White 
White 
White 
White 


Yellow 
White 


White, 
Red 

White 
White 
White 
White 
White 
White 


Pink 
White 
Purple 
White 
White 
White 


White, 


White 
White 
White 
White 
White 
White 
White 


Pink 
Pink 
White 
Blue 
Blue 
White 
Pink 
Blue 
White 
White 


White 


White 
White 
Pink 
Pink 
Pink 
White 
White 
White 


purple 


yellow 


pink 
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June 16 to 30—Continued 


Botanical Name 
“Rhus cotinus........... 
Rubus odoratus Se 
Hyde paniculata (Early flow- 
& 
*Hydrangea TAGIALA cen. eves 
*Hydrangea arborescens. pe 
ie opuloides....... 
ydrangea japonica caer 
*Yucca filamentosa...... “abi 
Azalea arborescens oP. 
Azalea viscosa... 











A clump 


Common Name 


..-...Common Smoketree 
EMR RER CLEA Flowering Raspberry... . . 


cP IUSS F ies hae eT S Panicle Hydrangea... 
. .Silverleaf Hydrange 
Smooth Hydrangea. 
-House Hydrangea... é 
Japanese Hydrangea... . 
. Common Yucca 
. Sweet Azalea........... 
RET EO TY CRE, Swamp Azalea.......... 





of White Lilac 





nnwnint 


Height 
(ft.) 
10-20 


3-6 
20 
6 
4-10 


8 
8 
5 


Color of Flowers 


Purple 
Pink 


White 
White 
White 
Pink, blue 
Pink, blue 
White 
White 
White 
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Combinations of Perennials—Considerations for a Perennial 
Border—Situation of Border—Preparation of Soil—Planting— 
Spring Planting—Autumn Planting—Cultivation—Watering— 
Staking—Removal of Old Flowers and Seed Pods—Necessity 
for Replanting—List of Indispensable Hardy Perennials— 
General Selection of Hardy Perennials—Medium Tall Peren- 


nials—Dwarf Perennials—Plans for Perennial Borders 








































B* hardy plants we mean those perennial herbaceous 
will live a number of years and will stand the cold in the North 


regions. We use the word “herbaceous” to contrast them wi 
shrubs and trees, for it means that they die down to the soil 
year. Their growth is soft, not woody. 

It may be asked why we talk so much about the proper care 
this or that perennial, when on the whole the commonest ones mer 
need a medium good soil and their competitors, the weeds, remo 
The reply is that we should not be content with Peonies, Phlox, 
Tris unless they are grown to perfection, or unless we have the 


varieties. 
We are interested in a par 







































ticular flower often because it seems 
possess a certain shape, color, or thrifty habit, which we admire. 
interest broadens when we prefer to get a great many varieties of 
same flower. Finally, we are even interested in its botanical relati 
It is then that we become “cranks” and thoroughly know and 
enjoy a chosen favorite. 

Perennials are adapted to such a range of soils and climates 
we can surely find something beautiful to suit our situation exa 
If our land is very rocky and shallow, we must govern our selectio 
perennials accordingly, and we can follow nature quite closel: 
choosing the sort of plants to use. 
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E 

slor and CSRS Ais uM NASSAR BEES, een 
, ; 4] must be governed b ; 

the possession of which some are born, while by vee - aatitin 

acquired. The observations of others often make b oe ee 

wisely for ourselves. us able to choose 


COMBINATIONS OF PERENNIALS 


A planting of delicate pi i 
. pink Hollyhocks, in f; i 
4 Good clump of white Phlox, is to be much bdaks te Piaicicis, 
the Phlox will combine nicely with Delphinium. yor 
A . . . 7 , 
Rs we dois sa aoa be been planted some Lilium speci- 
ane befeee ies rane ; the Peonies will have finished flow- 
Huge beds of Bearded Iris of i 
L one variety are shown b 
4 aay: i be out of bloom before July Ist, it is well Oe come 
g intain the beauty. A few attractive shrubs are then 
useful. Especially decorative are 
the Viburnums and the Honey- 
suckles which produce ornamen- 
tal berries. 


Coreopsis lanceolata and a 
deep violet blue Delphinium 
make an excellent contrast. 


Another yellow and blue 
combination is Speedwell (Ver- 
onica spicata) with Evening- 
primrose (Oecnothera missourien- 
sis). The slender spikes of the 
Speedwell contrast nicely with 
the large, brilliant yellow flowers 
of the Evening-primrose. 


Probably no flower of the 
Autumn is so graceful and wel- 
come as the lovely Japanese 
Anemone. Excellent white and 
pink varieties are available. As 
they make no effect till mid- 
September they are best com- 














long borders 
of hardy flowers i 

f — and in great inde ll ba aes 
arch in the garden wall focuse: i 

1 2 s the . 

me straight trim edges, yet there is abundant 

it to walk. These borders run right up to 

the dwelling house 








— 
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A mixed border of hardy flowers 
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bined with a tall, ornamental 
ground. 


The large group of perennial Asters or Michaelmas Daisies should 
not be forgotten; they are the charm of the real late Fall garden. 
Planted at the rear of borders, they make an excellent foliage back- 
ground for the earlier flowering plants. Especially noteworthy is 
the Aster ptarmicoides, a very erect, strong-growing white species 
which blooms a trifle earlier than some of the others. A truly beauti- 
ful light blue is the Glory of Colwall, and a good pink is A. novibelgi 
St. Egwin. A very late species, 5 to 6 ft. tall, is A. tataricus, it pos- 
esses excellent clean foliage and bluish-violet flowers. 

The Larkspurs and Monkhoods (Aconitum) are planted to advan- 
tage in conjunction with Madonna Lilies (Lilium candidum). Spring 
bulbs are often combined with a few Adonis amurensis, a very pretty 
little yellow flowering plant with finely cut leaves. 

Under trees where grass will not grow, plant some Ajuga reptans. 
Vinca minor, called variously Myrtle and Periwinkle, is very useful, 
4s it spreads rapidly, is evergreen and bears pretty blue flowers. 

In every home yard there is a certain small area, between perhaps 
the walk and the wall, which it would be advantageous to have filled 


grass which will give a good back- 





A magnificent display of Delphiniums which should be the envy of all 


EE 
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is nicely planted to Goutweed 
seams wth variegated leaves and 
thrives in any soil. It 
is rapid growing, bu 
only attains a height 
of twelve inches. 
Excellent contrast 
combinations can Dé 
had by the intensé 
blue Anchusa italic 
and the Yellow Mat 
guerite (Anthem? 
tinctoria), placing thi 
Anchusa at the back 
Another goo 
combination is tha 
of Bearded Iris, amon 


4 Me Z such an afr f 
nicely with eth plant has green and white 


(A egopodium). 






(Hyacinthus, or O@ 
tonia candicans), wit 
its long spikes of whi 
bells and its broa 
leaves. The bulbs ¢ 
the Summer-hyacint 
are placed in the Se 


in 3 Spring; wi 
is chi ing border planting make you in the p ; 
a Gat tans one of your own? hey baat aa 
i i i liage base. 
will have finished its blooming but will ee a foliag 
An effective use of the Aquilegia caeruted, eat a 
6 Jumbine is to place a number of these plants pee 
Rose: for example Harison’s Yellow, or Persian : 
, 


Vari ourself with it. 
Always consult Index to Contents. Familiarize y on if 


are hundreds of good things in t 
ot use the Index freely. 


his book that will escape your attenti 


you do n 
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CONSIDERATIONS FOR A PERENNIAL BORDER 


We have a great many classes of perennials, some of which are so 
wild and aggressive 
that they should 
only be planted 
among the shrub- 
bery. We have 
others which are 
very dainty and ten- 
der and whose 
growth must be 
carefully watched 
and their special 
needs for protection 
attended to. 

We must scatter 
plants through the 
length of the border 
which will bloom 
throughout the sea- 
son. We should, 
furthermore, 
attempt to get good 
color combinations. 
The heights to which 
the plants will grow 
should be known, 
otherwise the taller 
ones may be in front 
ind the more dwarf ones in the background. It is always well in an 
informal border to let the back line be somewhat broken by setting 
plants at some points that are a little shorter. 


Bringing the flower garden up to the house 
Note also the brick path and other architectural features 


SITUATION OF BORDER 


Choose a southern exposure where it is not in too close proximity 
lo large tree roots. It should be somewhat protected from the direct 
lotce of the wind, otherwise fragile flowers will not be very lasting. 
Most perennials enjoy a medium light loam. 
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PREPARATION OF SOIL a 
with annuals, but perhaps more so with perennials, the soil for 
Ke band should be deeply and thoroughly prepared; 2 to 3 ft. a a 
too deep, for plants must remain in one place for a long ~~ n - 
case of Peonies it is detrimental to move them often and it is es y 
two years, and in some soils three years, after moving a Peony P - 
before it blooms normally. Manure and a complete ioe ae 
be well worked into a new border. All perennial borders profit by am 
application of bonemeal, hardwood ashes and sheep manure vn 
year or two. Perennial borders which have been flowering year aiter 
year and to which much manure has continually been added, become 
somewhat sour and an application of slaked lime every two years 1s 
very beneficial. Many of the perennials do not attain con prope 
maturity before the Winter when they have been excessive y ert a 
and forced into continued sappy growth. They then suffer sine = : 
All soils for borders should be loose, so that they can be 2" y kep 
stirred. Soils are made light or loosened by manure, sand or fine coal 
ashes. Clay soils surely need some such treatment. 


PLANTING . 

le which has been given in setting perennials is to put them 

ie ue than half their height. For example, Columbine — 2 a 
tall; for good clumps place young plants 1 ft. apart. This ~ e _ 7 

apply in subsequent years, for as the plants grow they must be 

out. A good liberal planting is always the better plan. r 

Plants should usually be set a little deeper than they ~~ vi 
growing in the nursery. Care must be exercised not to bury . a 

deeply, however, for some perennials, as Violets and eat ae 

almost surface creepers. In placing the perennials in the soil, pe a 
roots symmetrically; do not wad them and cram them into a little ho 


SPRING PLANTING 
i ials i in Spring when the to 

The planting of perennials is best done in : : 
are just ced to start into growth. There 1s danger Pare: wh 
the soil is too moist, especially in clayey soils, which if they beco 
caked are difficult to pulverize during the whole growing season. 


AUTUMN PLANTING 


i be transplanted successf 
In the Autumn most perennials can be 1 
if set out in time so that their roots get established before cold weath 
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If perennials must be moved in full growth they should always be cut 
back; especially is this the case when much soil is removed from the 
roots. All newly set stock should be watered. There is usually less 
work in Autumn than in the Spring, hence this season is often preferred 
for planting. 


CULTIVATION 


Through the growing season the surface soil should be loosened 
that air may enter in order to encourage root action, as well as to con- 
serve the moisture, and keep the weeds in check. Lawn clippings are 
valuable as a Summer mulch to conserve moisture. We very strongly 
recommend well decayed stable manure and leafmold, where these 
fire obtainable. 


WATERING 


Watering, although beneficial, is less necessary if the soil is always 
kept loose. In dry seasons water may be applied, using plenty at one 
lime. Little drippings of water are bad for all plants, for such a method 
of watering only destroys the surface looseness. Syringing the foliage is 
beneficial; in many cases it serves to keep insects in check if done vigor- 
ously. Wherever possible, water pipes should be laid with faucets at 
regular intervals for use in the garden. 


STAKING 

Many of the perennials will become tall and some support will be 
hecessary. Do not make it conspicuous. Paint the stake green and tie 
With green cord or raffia, but do not use an old mop handle nor tie with 
brilliant calico. A light, but long stake placed at the center of the 
plant is effective. Twiggy branches of trees may also be used. In that 
tase scarcely any tying is needed. Let the stakes be placed early; 
when the plants have made a great growth they cannot be effectively 
supported, so that a natural appearance is lost. The whole beauty of a 


garden is frequently marred by the absence of stakes or a poor method 
of staking. 


REMOVAL OF OLD FLOWERS AND SEED Pops 
All old flowers, seed pods and dead leaves should be removed from 
(ime to time. They should be burned. Old flowers harbor thrips, a 
very minute insect which is usually found in the heart of a Rose bloom, 
they cause a shabby appearance of the petalage. Seed production is a 
nost debilitating process; the plant therefore should be prevented from 
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doing this excessive labor. When the old flowers are picked the energi 
are often turned to a second crop of bloom. Many dead leaves ar 
diseased and are a menace to the other plants. Besides this, old ae 
dead leaves and seed pods give an air of untidiness to the a en. 

The Propagation of Perennials is discussed in a separate chapter 
“Plant Propagation” (see Contents). 


NECESSITY FOR REPLANTING 


of the later blooming perennials, especially Helianthus, Rud 
juntastagees Boltonia, Physostegia, Achillea, need to be are 
or parts of them removed each year. Five to eight shoots o e 
perennials can be left and the rest dug up and moved to another place 
This is the only way to keep some of the weedier growers in SS a 
Perennials which bloom from crowns in the early Spring are le 
impatient of being moved often, examples being Bleedingheart, a 
tal Poppy, Gasplant, Torchlily, and Peony. Iris reproduces A 
and is best divided every two or three years; Phlox every three “a Co) 
years and Peony only every three to five years. Many perennials, 
Delphinium and Columbine, increase by a gradual enlargement 
the crown. 











For a worthy book on hardy flowers, 
we recommend 


THE BOOK OF PERENNIALS, dy Atrrep C. Horrss 


1 principles of growing, 
t several chapters are devoted to the genera > 
bred belbaaing and eseraalyan "a pagiee he ftlow pot prcon ta per 
ive li f perennials suited for different locati u , 
Prick che HS ehcads and useful representatives of this po pe oe 
= ber of over 125 separate species and many m« 

Lore acai deny at re ther with their culture and require- 
varieties—are discussed individually, together w: iireeapee nt 

. The volume is marked by the same liberal use of illus ; y 
the waiple, pesciical language that make Mr. Hottes’ writings both interest 


ing and instructive for amateur as well as professional. 
Secure your copy where you bought your Garden Guide 
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List or Tutrty INDISPENSABLE Harpy PERENNIALS 
Judged from hardiness, color, profusion of bloom or seasonal value. 


1. Ten Tart (Above 3% ft. tall) 
Althaea rosea (Hollyhock). Great range of colors. 
Anchusa italica (Italian Bugloss). Deepest blue. 
Aster. Tall species (not China-aster) often called Michaelmas-daisies. 


Delphinium (Hardy Larkspur). Deepest blues. Splendid for backgrounds and cut ° 
flowers. 


Digitalis purpurea (Foxglove). Shirley hybrids best. : 

lchinops ritro (Steel Globethistle). Spherical, spiny heads. Steel-blue, spiny leaves. 

Helianthus decapetalus (Golden Thinleaf Sunflower). 

Kudbeckia laciniata (Goldenglow). Very tall. 
be weedy. 


Vhalictrum glaucum (Dusty Meadowrue). Grey foliage which is very graceful. 
Yucca flaccida. Tall spikes of white flowers. 


Golden yellow flowers. Inclined to 


2. Tew Mepium Tat (Between 114-3% ft. tall) 
Anemone japonica (Japanese Anemone). Chosen as the best late white flower. 
Aquilegia chrysantha (Yellow Columbine). Long spurred, golden yellow flowers. 
© ampanula persicifolia (Peachleaf Bellflower). Blue and white flowers. Erect growth. 
Delphinium Belladonna (Belladonna Larkspur). Soft blue flowers. Useful for cutting. 


Dianthus barbatus (Sweet-william). Various colors. Showy. Good in garden or as 
a cut flower. 


Gypsophila paniculata (Ehrlei Double Babysbregth). Splendid for combining with 
other cut flowers. ; 


Itis germanica (Bearded Iris). Numerous excellent varieties in many colors. Easy of 
culture. 


Papaver orientale (Oriental Poppy). Gorgeous scarlet or orange flowers. 


laconia albiflora (Chinese Peony). Numerous excellent varieties. Masses of color for 
cutting and garden. 


Phlox suffruticosa (Miss Lingard Phlox). A pure white Phlox with delicate lavender 
cye. 


3. Ten Dwarr (Below 1% ft. tall) 
Arabis alpina (Rockcress). Pure white flowers appearing in early Spring. 
Dianthus plumarius (Grass Pink). Fragrant gay border plants or cut flowers. 
(eum coccineum (Avens). Clear scarlet. Likes sun. 


Neuchera sanguinea (Coralbells). Long, graceful spikes of scarlet, pink, and white 
flowers. 


Iheris sempervirens (Hardy Candytuft). Excellent, pure white flowers. 

lis chamaeiris (Dwarf Iris). Good purples, yellows and white. 

Nepeta mussini (European Catmint). Long season of violet blue flowers. 

Phlox subulata (Moss Phlox). Creeping to form mats of pink, lilac and white flowers. 
Primula polyantha (Polyantha Primrose). Splendid range of pure colors. 

Sedum spectabile (Showy Stonecrop). Fleshy leaves. Variety Brilliant to be chosen. 
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GENERAL SELECTION OF HARDY PERENNIALS 
}For cutting. o For rock garden. *Shade enduring. {For moist ground. 


Tat Perenniats (Above 3) ft. tall) 
Achillea filipendulina (Fernleaf Yarrow). 
yiteaeee eae (Autumn Monkshood). 
*Aconitum fischeri (Azure Monkshood). 
*Aconitum lycoctonum (Wolfbane). 
Althaea rosea (Hollyhock). 
*Anchusa italica (Italian Bugloss). 
*tArtemisia lactiflora (Hawthorn Mugwort). 
*Aruncus sylvester (Common Goatsbeard). 
*tAsters, numerous species (Michaelmas-daisy). 
*+Bocconia cordata (Plumepoppy). 
Boltonia asteroides (Boltonia). 
*;Campanula pyramidalis (Chimney Bellflower). 
{*Cimicifuga racemosa (Bugbane). 
{Delphinium hybrids (Hardy Larkspur). 
*}Digitalis purpurea (Foxglove). 
yEchinops ritro (Globethistle).. 2 
+Helianthus maximiliani (Maximilian Sunflower). 
}Helianthus orgyalis (Narrowleaf Sunflower). 
{Lupinus polyphyllus (Perennial Lupin). 
{Rudbeckia laciniata (Goldenglow). : 
Verbascum olympicum (Olympic Mullein). 


| Mepium Tat PERENNIALS 4%-3% ft.) 
| 
| 


Achillea ptarmica (Sneezewort). 
Me gurantg napellus (Monkshood). 
{Anthemis tinctoria (Camomile). 
*otAnemone japonica (Japanese Anemone). 
*otAquilegia canadensis (American Columbine). 
*otAquilegia caerulea (Colorado Columbine). 
*ofAquilegia chrysantha (Golden Columbine). 
*otAquilegia vulgaris (European Columbine). 
{Asclepias tuberosa (Butterfly weed). 
otAster ptarmicoides (White Upland Aster). 
*Baptisia australis (Blue Wild-indigo). 
ofCampanula oe Sor obreme ace ) 
edium (Canterbury- . 
racartan pore var. calycanthema (Cup-and-saucet Bellflower). 
{Campanula persicifolia (Peachleaf Bellflower). 
{Campanula trachelium (Coventry-bells). 
oCallithoe involucrata (Poppy-mallow). 
o}Centaurea dealbata (Persian Centaurea). 
o}Centaurea montana (Mountain-bluet). 
o}Centranthus ruber (Jupitersbeard). 
{Chrysanthemum coccineum (Pyrethrum). — 
oClematis davidiana (Fragrant Tube Clematis). 
Clematis recta (Ground Clematis). 
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GENERAL SELECTION OF Harpy PERENNIALS—Continued 


tCoreopsis lanceolata CTickseed). 
otCoreopsis verticillata (Threadleaf Coreopsis). 
*oCorydalis nobilis (Siberian Corydalis). 
{Delphinium Belladonna (Belladonna Larkspur). 
{Dianthus barbatus (Sweet-william). 
*ofDicentra spectabilis (Bleedingheart). 
*ofDictamnus albus (Gasplant). 
ofDoronicum caucasicum (Leopardbane). 
oDracocephalum moldavicum (Dragonhead). 
{Echinacea purpurea (Hedgehog-coneflower). 
Epilobium angustifolium (Blooming Sally). 
ofErigeron speciosus (Fleabane). 
ofEryngium planum (Eryngo). 
*ttEupatorium purpureum (Joe-pye-weed). 
*{{Eupatorium perfoliatum (Boneset). 
ofEuphorbia corollata (Flowering Spurge). 
{Filipendula hexapetala (Dropwort). 
{Gaillardia aristata (Blanketflower). 
oGalega officinalis (Goatsrue). 
*ofGalium boreale (Bedstraw). . 
{Gypsophila paniculata ehrlei (Double Babysbreath). 
*{tHelenium autumnale (Helensflower). 
{Helianthus maximiliani (Maximilian Sunflower). 
}Helianthus mollis CAshy Sunflower). 
*tHemerocallis aurantiaca (Orange Daylily). 
*tHemerocallis flava (Lemon Daylily). 
* {Hemerocallis fulva (Tawny Daylily). 
*tHemerocallis thunbergi (Japanese Daylily). 
{Hesperis matronalis (Dames Rocket). 
{Iris germanica (Bearded Iris). 
{fIris kaempferi (Japanese Iris). 
{fIris pseudacorus CYellowflag Iris). 
oflris sibirica (Siberian Iris). 
tLiatris pycnostachya (Cattail Gayfeather). 
*{tLobelia cardinalis (Cardinalflower). 
*{otLobelia siphilitica (Large Blue Lobelia). 
tLychnis chalcedonica (Maltese Cross). 
otLysimachia clethroides (Clethra Loosestrife). 
{tLythrum salicaria (Purple Loosestrife). 
*otMertensia virginica (Virginia Bluebells). 
*ttMonarda didyma (Beebalm). 
oOenothera missouriensis (Ozark Sundrops). 
{Paeonia albiflora (Chinese Peony). 
{Paeonia officinalis (Common Peony). 
{Paeonia tenuifolia (Fringed Peony). 
tPapaver orientale (Oriental Poppy). 
{Pentstemon torreyi (Torrey Beardtongue). 
. {Pentstemon gloxinioides (Gloxinia Beardtongue). 
tPhlox decussata (Hardy Phlox). 
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GENERAL SELECTION OF HARDY PERENNIALS—C ontinued 


}Phlox glaberrima suffruticosa (Smooth Phlox). 

+Physostegia virginiana (False-dragonhead). 
o{Platycodon grandiflorum (Balloonflower). 

4Salvia azurea (Blue Sage). 

4Salvia farinacea (Mealycup Sage). 
otScabiosa caucasica (Caucasian Scabiosa). 

Sidalcea candida (Prairiemallow). 

*Smilacina racemosa (False Solomonseal). 
ofThalictrum aquilegifolium (Columbine Meadowruc). 
ofThalictrum dipterocarpum (Yunnan Meadowrue). 

Thermopsis caroliniana (Carolina Thermopsis). 
*{Tradescantia virginiana (Spiderwort). 
otVeronica longifolia subsessilis (Clump Speedwell). 


Dwarr Perenniats (Less than 1% ft.) 
t*oAcgopodium podograria (Goutweed). 
*oAjuga reptans (Carpet Bugle). 
*oAjuga genevensis (Geneva Bugle). 
ofAlyssum rostratum (Yellowhead Alyssum). 
ofAlyssum saxatile (Goldentuft). 
oArabis albida (Wallcress). 
oArmeria (See Statice). 
otAsperula odorata (Sweet Woodruff). 
oAubrietia deltoidea (Purple-rockcress). 
otCampanula carpatica (Carpathian Bellflower). 
oCampanula rotundifolia (Harebell). 
oCerastium tomentosum (Snow-in-summer). 
oChrysanthemum arcticum (Arctic Daisy). 
o{Chrysanthemum maximum (Shasta Daisy). 
*oClaytonia virginica (Springbeauty). 
oCoronilla varia (Crownvetch). 
oDianthus deltoides (Maiden Pink). 
oDianthus latifolius (Double Cluster Pink). 
o{Dianthus plumarius (Grass Pink). 
*oDicentra eximia (Fringed Bleedingheart). 
*oDicentra cucullaria (Dutchmans-breeches). 
o{Epimedium macranthum (Longspur Epimedium). 
*oGentiana andrewsi (Closed Gentian). 
oGeranium sanguineum (Bloodred Cranesbill). 
oGeum coccineum (Avens). 
oHelleborus niger (Christmas-rose). 
*oHepatica triloba CLiverwort). 
otHeuchera sanguinea (Coralbells). 
{*oHosta (Funkia) caerulea (Blue Plantainlily). 
t*oHosta (Funkia) lancifolia (Lanceleaf Plantainlily). 
olberis sempervirens (Evergreen Candytuft). 
olncarvillea delavayi. 
olris chamaeiris (Crimean Iris). 
olris cristata (Crested Iris). 
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GENERAL SELECTION OF HARDY PERENNIALS—Contlinued 


olris verna (Vernal Iris). 
otLimonium (Statice) latifolium (Bigleaf Statice). 
otLychnis coronaria (Rose Campion). 
oOpuntia vulgaris (Prickly pear). 
oPapaver nudicaule (Iceland Poppy). 
*ofPhlox divaricata (Blue Phlox). 
be subulata (Moss Phlox). 
oPlumbago larpentae (Larpente Plumbago). 
{*oPodophyllum slicaiath CUlayanpie). “i 
oPolemonium caeruleum (Greek-valerian). 
oPotentilla, Miss Willmott (Cinquefoil). 
Primula japonica (Japanese Primrose). 
oPrimula polyantha (Polyantha Primrose). 
oPrimula vulgaris (English Primrose). 
oPulmonaria saccharata (Bethlehem Lungwort). 
ofRanunculus aconitifolius florepleno (Double Aconite Buttercup) 
ofRanunculus acris florepleno (Double Tall Buttercup). “a 
oSagina subulata (Pearlwort). 
oSaxifraga cordifolia (Heartleaf Saxifrage). 
oSedum acre (Goldmoss). 
oSedum caeruleum (Blue Stonecrop). 
oSedum kamtschaticum (Orange Stonecrop). 
Sedum reflexum (Jenny Stonecrop). 
oSedum sarmentosum (Stringy Stonecrop). 
oSedum sexangulare (Hexagon Stonecrop). 
oSedum sieboldi (Siebold Stonecrop). 
oSedum spectabile (Showy Stonecrop). 
oSedum stoloniferum (Running Stonecrop). 
oSempervivum arachnoideum (Spiderweb Houseleek). 
oSempervivum tectorum (Roof Houseleek). 
o{Statice pseudoarmeria (False Thrift). 
ofStokesia laevis (Stokes-aster). 
*oTrillium grandiflorum (Snow Trillium). 
fo}{Trollius europaeus (European Globeflower). 
oTunica saxifraga (Tunicflower). 
oVeronica rupestris (Rock Speedwell). 
ofViola cornuta (Jersey Gem Viola). 
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These border plans are simpler than those shown on pages 158 and 159. Such p 
can be adapted to various size plots by making the masses of each perennial 
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ov small as the space permits. The numbers accompanying the plant names refer 
te the months during which the plants bloom; thus, 5-6 stands for May and June 
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GERMINATION TABLE OF FLOWER SEEDS 


*Represents an indefinite number of days 


+Represents seeds which may be sown in Fall 


{Represents seeds which sometimes self-sow 


—Represents seeds which are difficult to transplant 


Days 
Abutilon.............20 
Acroclinium. . 5 
African Golden ‘Daisy.. iS 
Agapanthus.......... 
Agathaea coelestis..... 20 
Ageratum. 

ttAlyssum .. 
Ampelop: 
tAnchusa.. 3 
‘Anemone, St. Brigid.. 
fAntirrhinum.......... 0 
Aquilegia...... - 
Arctotis grandis 
Asparagus.........+.. 
Fs a ee 
Aster, Perennial... ...15 
ttBabysbreath 
Ball OF Pige.......5.% 
ttBachelor Button......*5 
















Balloonvine....... Pe 
PBIOEM 6 566.02 55 ooo ole 10 
Begonia......... < 215 
fBellis perennis. Ss 
Boston Ivy.. +15 
Blanketflower.. -20 
Blue-eyed Daisy. .20 
Blue penewet a -20 
Blue Salvia.. . 15 
Brachycome.. OS o 
—* Morning- 
Po, eee 
ftBrowallia............ 20 


Brugmansia arborea.. .15 
Bush-eschscholtzia.... 8 














Butterfly-pea........ 15 
Cactus 
TiCalendula....... oa.8 uO) 
—California Poppy...... 8 
Campanula. . .. 8 
Canary-bird Flower... * 
ttCandytuft 
Cannas... 
Canterbury: 
Cardinal Climber.... . 5 
Carnation . 8 
Carnation, Perennial... 8 
Castor Bean.. aes 3 
SEO. oc Ses bo ie 20 
PCentaurea............95 
Centrosema.. i . 15 
Chinese Bellflower... . .20 
Christmas Orchid 
ee ee Oe Oe ee 
Chrysanthemum... 
Cigar Plant....... 
GC OPONID 6 «ois ot 93 ss ote 5 
Clematis, Tuberous.. .*30 
Cleome pungens...... 20 
Cobaea scandens...... 15 
Cockscomb 





Coix lacryma........- .* 


Days 


Coleus....... 
tColumbine.. 
Commelina 
tCoreopsis.. +4 
Cornflower Aster...... * 
tCosmos.. Sdearetsisut. 
Crimson Flax. 
Cuphea.. 
Cyclamen... 
Cyperus alternifolius. . 25 
Cypressvine Se 










. 
.20 
15 
}Delphinium . 445 
Dianthus... eet: 
TPDigitalis............. 20 
ac o> om miele 5 
Dolichos. . noel 
Dusty-miller. rer aie ¥5 
tEchinocystis....:....*30 
English Double a: 5 
—-Eschscholtzia.. oes 
Euphorbia........... ‘20 
Evening-primrose..... 5 
Everlasting Flowers... * 
jtFeverfew.. 








Fire-cracker Plant..... 
Fire-on-the-mountain. . 
ttForget-me-not........ 
Four-o’clock.........- 
ftFoxglove............. 
Fuchsia... 


Gaillardia............ 
Geranium o..4.5. 05.5. 
Gloxinia... 
GOAWR LPs aes isis 
Gourds.........05.-- 
Grass Seed........... 
Gypsophila........... 


Helianthus........... 
Helichrysum. . 
Heliotrope........ ; 
Heuchera sanguinea. . (20 
Hibiscus...........- ¥15 
tHollyhock 
Hop, Japanese... 
Lae oe pda - 
Humbleplant.. 
—Hunnemannia.. ‘ 
Hyacinth-bean, “Tapa 
nese. Shah's os 
Iceplant eae 
Impatiens sultani.... 
Ipomoea st T Poe. 5 
Te eee re 





5. 





Jack-and-the- 
beanstalk.......... 15 





Japanese Bean.. 
Japanese Hop... 
Japan Iris........ os 
herry..... 
Jobs-tears....... 
Kenilworth-ivy 
ttKochia scopari: 
Kudzu-vine.. . 


Lantana...........08 
t}YLarkepur......... am 


Jerusalem-c 


Lemon-verbena.. 


Linaria.... 










Linum 220.0002 oe 


Lobelia... 2.0... a 


jt-Love-in-a-mist....... 


Lychnis......../.. 3am 


Mallow Marvels..... 
Marigold........ 
Marvel of Peru. 






Maurandia. . 


Mexican Fireplant. . 


Mesembryanthemum.. 


—Mignonette 


Mimosa.........- «am 
Mimulus.... 
Mina lobata. 


Mirabilis 


Monkeyflower.... a 


—Moonvine. . 


Morning-glory. . 


Muskplant.. 
Nasturtium 


Oenothera. 
Ornamental 


Oxalis..... 
Palm.. 


Painted- tongue 


tPansy..... 


’ Dwarf 


Tall.,....4 
tNicotiana.......... 
Nigella..........2.mm 


Grasses: 3 
Ostrich Plume. . 


Passionflower .. . 
Pea, Sweet ........- 
Pelargonium......... 


Pentstemon... . 
Perennia} Pea. . 


tPetunia.. 


Pheasant-eye Pinis.. 


Phlox.. 
Pinks. 
Platycodon .. 
t-Poppy .. 
tPortulaca. ts 



















Continued 


Days 
Primrose. fear. ts es LS 
Primula. test. os #15 


Pueraria thunbergiana.15 











paced 1ONe Z .20 
Ricinus. Hp | 
Rose. $ Sees 3 
tRose, Moss... . .20 
Gelnigionns ey) 
pelvis. hear .. 15 
Scabiosa.......... +. .20 
Scarlet Runner....... 8 
Scarlet Sage...... ws 
Schizanthus.... +. «20 
Sensitiveplant....... .20 


Days 
Shasta Daisy.........20 
Smilazs 2. feeds AS 
tSnapdragon....... -..20 
Solanum. ta i565 6 s6e *20 
Spiderflower..........20 
SROCKES. Teh Peck ok 
Stokesia........ leks ae 
Strawflower.......... S 
+Summer Bush Cypress.15 
Sunflower............ 15 
Sun Plane eee 
Swan-river-daisy...... 
tSweet Pea........ 


Sweet-sultan.......... 
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Days 
}Sweet-william......... 10 
Ten-weeks Stocks..... 
Umbrella Plant....... 
}Verbena Ae 
Vinca.. > 
Vigta win Sialeive am 
MAOIPE 6 si, S08 sate h iis * 
Wallflower........... 5 
Waterlily............ * 
Wedding Bells........15 


tWild Cucumber Vine .*30 


Youth and Old Age... 5 
NMUGOE gc oe as awe 


Zinnia 


These figures are only approximate and do not apply to all families of plants. Seeds 
of many shrubs and trees, as wellas numerous hardy perennials, may lay dormant for 12 months 
aid even two years. Furthermore, temperature and soil moisture play a big part. Even 
twembers of one family vary greatly. The seed of English Primrose, if fresh, will germinate 
within ten days if sown in early Spring in a coldframe; sown in July, the same seed will prob- 
’, lay dormant until the next Spring. Some of the Asiatic Primroses will not germinate 

of months and may lay three years before appearing. 
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ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS 
By T. A. WESTON 


Care in Purchasing Seed—Sowing Annuals—Transplanting— 
Time to Sow Out-of-Doors—Keeping Seed Pods Removed— 
Vines — Combinations of Annuals — Everlasting Flowers — 
Annuals for Cut Flowers—Lesser Known Annuals—Annuals 
for Edging Beds of Other Plants—Foliage Annuals—Biennials 


NNUALS are plants the seed of which must be sown each y! 
Some plants, although they live more than one year, are not 
their best after the first year and should be considered as annu 
The Pansy is such a plant; it is perennial, but is best when sown é 
year. Annuals are not permanent, it is true, but they fill a great n 
for profusion of bloom for garden effect. In no way can a few cen 
be spent so profitably as in the purchase of a package of seeds of a 
nuals. They bloom so quickly and make such excellent fillers for 
bare spots between our shrubs and other perennial plants that they 
truly indispensable. For cut flowers they are unexcelled; sorts may 
easily chosen with long, strong stems and excellent keeping qualitie 
together with the daintiest or gayest colors. They commend the 
selves to planting near rented houses where investments for plan 
would otherwise be somewhat wasted. 
For pot culture upon porches and areas where little space is av 
able the annual fits in nicely. In window boxes the dwarf, com 
plants are just as useful as the tall climbers. The annual vines 
unrivaled in their ability quickly to cover unsightly buildings or rou 
ground, as well as serving for shade upon rustic arbors and porch 


CaRE IN PuRCHASING SEED 


The buying of flower seeds is an investment to be undertaken wi 
unusual discretion. Seeds should be bought only from reliable deal 
who handle, in the right way, seeds procured from the best sour 
Reliable seed growers carefully remove all inferior and untrue t 
while their stocks are in bloom. The matter of getting good seed m 
164 
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depend entirely upon our confidence in the dealer and the wise gar- 
dener therefore buys from the bonafide seedsman rather than the ten 
cent or grocery stores. 


Sowinc ANNUALS 


Many annuals, such as Petunia, Phlox, Verbena, ornamental 
Tobacco, early Asters, Antirrhinum, Cosmos, Sweet Alyssum, Stocks 
Larkspur, Salpiglossis, Scarlet Sage, Nemesia, Heliotrope and Tonenta, 
benefit by being sown indoors, otherwise they are apt to be late in 
flowering. For such seeds March is the best time to sow. This necessi- 
tates procuring a good loam in the Autumn and storing it in the base- 
ment. The soil need not be rich, but it should be loose, which can be 
accomplished by the addition of well-rotted leafmold and, if the soil 
is at all heavy, a good proportion of sand. This soil should not be 
allowed to become dry, but should be moistened every month or oftener 
according to its condition. It must not be kept too wet, otherwise it 
will sour badly. 

Seed must always be sown thinly; thick sowing is a general cause 
of failure with annuals. Some seeds, as Petunia, ornamental Tobacco 
Salpiglossis and Portulaca, are very minute, and should not be cov- 
ered with soil. A newspaper and a pane of glass placed over the pot or 
box will retain the moisture and keep the sunlight from the seed. 
Always see that the soil is thoroughly watered but fully drained before 
sowing. Larger seeds are best sown in rows and should be covered 
with soil about three times their diameter. To keep out the light and 
prevent the pots from drying the use of newspaper over the pots is 
excellent. As soon as the seedlings get above the soil, they should be 
given the best light conditions, otherwise they will become very 
spindling and weak. Good light and rather cool conditions indoors 
together with thorough but not too frequent watering, should produce 
stocky plants. 

Excepting such as Mignonette, Sweet-sultan, Love-in-a-mist 
Heliotrope, and the Poppylike plants, as Eschscholtzia, Argemone and 
Papaver, most annuals can be successfully transplanted. When seeds 
of these latter are sown indoors, they are best placed in very small pots 
using only two or three seeds in a pot. : 


TRANSPLANTING 


Seedlings may be transplanted when very small; in fact, after the 
appearance of several leaves, if the plants are becoming crowded, they 
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should be transplanted into boxes about 3 in. deep, setting them 0 
3 in. apart according to the class of plant and the time they will sta 

in the boxes. Transplanting is beneficial to many seedlings becaus 
it causes the root tips to branch, making a well balanced root syst 


Time To Sow Ovt-oFr-Doors 


When the soil is warmed a little in the Spring most annuals can b 
sown directly in the open soil; but a few are tender, that is, they wW 
not stand frost after germinating and should not be sown until lat 
April. Among these are: Amaranth, Browallia, Celosia, Torenia 
Nemesia, Gourds and Schizanthus. Such subjects as indicated a 
better sown indoors. 

There are two methods of sowing, either in a well prepared shel 
tered seed bed from which the young plants may be shifted when larg 
enough, or in positions where they are to flower. Except those subject 
which do not transplant well, the bed system is best. If not sow 
thickly, they can stand until wanted for filling gaps in the borde 
For definite beds of annuals, sowing where they are to flower is sa 
factory if the plants are duly thinned out. Many annuals need 2 
much as 18 to 24 in. of space; others of a dwarf character no more tha, 
6 in. Some varieties of annuals are better for having the tops pinche 
off when 4 to 6 in. tall; this will make them branch and as a res 
produce many more flowers. Stocks, Godetia, Chrysanthemum 
Clarkia, Cosmos, Calendula, Mignonette, Larkspur and many othe 
are of this character. 


KreEpinc SEED Pops REMOVED 
Annuals soon develop full growth and hastily decline if their 
pods are not carefully removed. Many of them may continue to blo a 
throughout the Summer if careful attention is given this detail. 


VINES 

The annual vines form an important garden adjunct. The mo 
important plant in this class is the Sweet Pea (See C ontents) perhap 
the next in value is the Nasturtium, which not only has excellent fol 
age, but at the same time is without a competitor for profusion a 
elegance of bloom. The Morning-glory (Convolvulus) would be mo 
valued but for the fact that inferior varieties are too often grow 
Excellent giant forms, clear blue in color, are on the market, which fe 
a morning effect upon the garden fence are very attractive. 1 
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Cobaea is really a tender perennials, but does best sown in pots and 
started indoors each year. The seeds are flat and should be planted 
edgewise. The flowers are greenish purple and followed by attractive 
pods. The plants make a phenomenal growth. Another vine with 
inflated pods is the Balloonvine. Although the flowers are incon- . 
spicuous, the balloons are borne very freely. The Cypressvine and 
the Cardinal Climber both possess deep red flowers and fine foliage. 
The seeds of both are rather difficult to start, but if those of the 
Cypressvine are scalded there should be little difficulty. The familiar 
Hop, Scarlet Runner Bean and Gourds should not be forgotten. If 
one prefers something rather extraordinary and unique, the Canary 
Bird Vine (Tropaeolum peregrinum) with its peculiar yellow fringed 
flowers and delicate foliage, should be grown. 


COMBINATIONS OF ANNUALS 


It is not usually advisable to buy annuals in mixed colors; it is 
much better to buy packages of good distinct colors and plant according 
to fancy. Masses of one color are most effective in beds but there are 
some subjects, both annual and perennial, which are not generally 
offered in separate colors. 

Let us make a few recommendations for combinations of annuals 
or ways in which they give the best effects: 

In making beds for annuals these should not be too wide; if against 
a fence, 4 or 5 ft., and if in the open, 6 or 7 ft., is sufficient; otherwise, 
they cannot be handled easily either for picking the flowers or for 
cultivating and weeding. Few annuals can be sown so that they are 
exactly the proper distance apart when they bloom. They must, 
therefore, be thinned. According to the variety they all need from 
(} to 24 in. of space. Poppy beds are usually too thickly planted, for 
Poppy seed is very small and difficult to sow evenly. They must be 
thinned if the plants are to attain their proper development. 


A bed of blue Bachelor Buttons can be nicely edged with Sweet Alyssum or Candy- 
tuft, both of the latter being white. The Bachelor Buttons will furnish a constant 
supply of cut flowers. 


Snapdragon, of which a delicate pink variety, perhaps, is chosen, will be excellent 
combined with Dusty-miller. 

Another bed will be showy, composed of California Poppies planted in front of 
the taller Calendulas. This will be in tones of orange-yellow. 

Entire beds, perhaps 5 by 10 ft., of Verbenas, planted 12 in. apart each way, will 
prove very effective. 

A white variety of Drummondi Phlox planted 8 in. apart, with any light bulbs of 
pink Gladiolus between will look well. 
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i is li ia Rosamond with its 

tow strip, where there is little room, try Godetia 2 

Veagim phe my aan by itself. You will be rewarded by a handsome display. The 
i il Sherwood is even finer. 

wares sy 7 rel of Nicotiana alata, the ornamental Tobacco, neat a apr where vo 

can get he great fragrance in the evening, is very eerie: bine potinns oa 

sows and it will be necessary to keep these in check. Some good color 


- are available. 
In a hot, sunbeaten, dry place, 
self sow and the plant will come up year 
Sisters’’ plant which some persons fancy 


the Portulaca or Sunplant. The metallic seeds 
va stole year. This is the old-fashioned ‘‘Seven 
bears seven colored blooms on one plant. 





igi hardy biennials; they seed and 
Fane Oe chancesten froely—See also page 192 


i i lant a few seeds 
h ou want something out of the ordinary, p. 
S Pd detains reno The flowers are rosy crimson, and possess long fia 
pistils followed by long, slender seed pods. They are strong, attractive, 
weedy. R 
Cc or other tall plants wit ! 
oie a oe ow a little clump of Cloud grass AS Laren 
lanting some Babys 3 
For the Sweet Pea bouquets do not neglect pla hen, th (Gy onor 
is wi k well grown in a bed with annual Larksputs 
es ee be planced erent times during the season if a continuous supply 


3 ae persons admire small hedges of Summer-cypress, Or poe anil ne ina pl a 
turns a very bad bluish-crimson color in Autumn—a color whic’ 


nothing. 


h Fountain Grass (Pennisetum). 
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When the season does not prove too moist, or when planted upon sandy soils, 
the dwarf or Cupid Sweet Peas are excellent. They bear rather long stems and very 
good flowers. 

No annual flower blooms for so long a time as the Petunia. If the colors can be 
sclected before setting the plants into the bed, the results will be better. It will be 
unnecessary to combine them with anything else, as they are all-sufficient, and are as 
useful for beds 2 ft. square as for huge borders 100 ft. long and 4 ft. wide. Petunias 
may be had in many types, small and large flowered, smooth or ruffled, and-double as 
well as single. Seed can now be had giving 100 per cent doubles. 


Where a dainty blue edging plant is wanted, use Swan-river-daisy (Brachycome), 
placing the plants about 6 in. apart. 


If you must neglect your garden, but want a good show of color, try beds of Zin- 
nias or African Marigolds, especially the new Guinea Gold. 


If you wonder what to use for edging any bed, decide to use Sweet Alyssum; it is. 
a most adaptable border plant. When it appears to be nearly through blooming, cut 
it back and it will start up again. 


EVERLASTING FLOWERS 


It is always interesting to grow a few everlasting or Strawflowers. 
If they are picked in their proper stages, the leaves removed and the 
blooms hung upside down to dry, they will present a pretty appearance 
all Winter. The principal annual specimens are: 
CaTANANCHE CABRULEA (Blue Cupids-dart). Blue and yellow varieties are available. 
Somewhat resembles Bachelor Buttons. 


Gomparena ctososaA (Globe-amaranth). The strawlike heads resemble Clover. 
The two colors are a crimson and a rather muddy white. 

Hevicurysum Bracreatum (Strawflower). One of the largest everlasting flowers. 
There are many shades of yellow and red. They grow 2 to 3 ft. tall and need to 
be planted 1 ft. apart if they are to develop properly. They should be picked before 
they are fully open. 


HuLieTERUM HUMBOLDTIANUM (Humboldt Everlasting). Bears a yellow flower, smaller 
than others but numerous. 


HutmreRuM MaNcuEst (Rhodanthe) (Mangels Everlasting). The flowers are pink 
and white; the stems are very graceful. 


Hu.iptzruM RoszuM. Bears dainty white and rosy pink flowers. They should be cut 
when quite in bud; they open a little after being picked, otherwise the centers are 
visible and being brown give a shabby appearance to the otherwise attractive 
flower. It is pretty for the border, aside from its being good for the Winter bouquet. 


Swatice stnvata. Most useful for cutting. Comes in blue, white and pink. S. bonduelli 
is pure yellow. Seed needs to be started early. 


XuxaNTHEMUM ANNUUM (Everlasting or Immortelle). Bears rose, purple, and white 
flowers. As a garden subject they retain their bloom from early Summer till frost. 


ANNUALS FoR Cut FLOWERS 


Many of the annuals are useful for cutting because they have long 
lems, good keeping qualities or excellent colors. They commend 
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themselves admirably for arrangements in the low bowls which aré 
beginning to be used and are of such great value for a proper loo 
display of flowers. 


Acrocuintum (See Helipterum roseum in list of Everlasting Flowers). 

Arrican Daisy (See Arctotis). 

Amernyst (See Browallia). 

Ancausa (Bugloss). A striking new annual form is Blue Bird, resembling a Forget~ 
not. Upright habit with flowers of purest blue. Much finer than the speci 
A. capensis. 

Antirruinum (Snapdragon). This is gaining greatly in its deserved popularit 
Almost all the colors are good. 

Arcrotis cranpis (African Daisy). This is a very handsome Daisylike annual, t 
flowers of which are a bluish white, the under surface being rather bluish gra’ 
The buds open nicely after the flowers are cut. 

Basyspreata (See Gypsophila). 

BuanxerrLower (See Gaillardia). 

Browatiia pemissa (Amethyst). A very graceful little blue or white annual which 
prettily used in bouquets. 

BurrerrLyrLower (See Schizanthus). : 

CaLANDRINIA GRANDIFLORA (Rockpurslane). Fine rose colored flowers. 2 ft. 

CatenpuLa orricinatis (Pot-marigold). Bear strong, olden orange and lem 
colored flowers. They will bloom for a long season if the seed pods are kept 
Many fine new types have lately been introduced. 

Canpyturr. The varieties are pure white as well as lavender and crimson. 
are very useful for all sorts of cut flower purposes. 

CentTaurza CINERARIA. Also known as Dusty-miller. 

Cuntaurga cranus (Cornflower). Furnishes some of finest blues; also pink and ligh 
shades. Is an excellent keeper when cut. 

CENTAUREA IMPERIALIS and AMERICANA (Sweet Sultan and Basketflower). Dainty f 
light lavender and white thistlelike flowers; long stems; excellent for vases 
baskets. 

Cutna-asrer. This is perhaps the very best annual for cutting. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS CARINATUM and secetum. Beautiful large Daisies, 
yellow, the former having a dark zone around center. 

Crarxta. The double forms of this annual are charming for cutting, especially Sal 
Queen, Alba, Brilliant (crimson) and Vesuvius (orange scarlet). The flowers 

borne on tall stems. Treat like Godetias. Makes an elegant pot plant for ¢ 
Spring blooming in a greenhouse. 

Corxzorsis TINCTORIA, DRUMMoNDI (Coreopsis of Calliopsis). Appears in exce 
golden and maroon color combinations. The stems are long and wiry. 

Cornriower (See Centaurea). 

Cosmos. One of best tall annuals, and one of the latest to bloom, is Cosmos. Pr 
the earliest varieties for Northern planting. 

Detpuintum (See Larkspur). 

DimorpHorHeca HYBRIDA (Cape-marigold). Beautiful yellow and white Daisies, 
white having a blue zone. 

Dusry-matter. Unexcelled for gray effects. 

Escuscnorzia Hypripa (California-poppy)- 
to dark bronze. 

Evpsorsia (See under ‘‘Lesser Known Annuals’). 

Evzruastine (Applied to Helichrysum, Helipterum, Xeranthemum and some oth 


both white 


Now to be had in all colors from wi 























LuerosyNe Marita. Brillian 


Love-.igs- 

; eating ay ie (See Amaranthus, under “Foliage Annuals’’) 

ee ree flowering. There are excellent t 
RIGOLD, Arrican. This flower is rather co: 


MioNong’ indi 
tTE. Is indispensable because of its supreme fragrance 


Myosor1s (See Forget-me-not). 
Nasturtium. For brilliancy 
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Fosceeae ayer: This daint 
_ sentimental admiration than alm 
aloes: Grass (Pennisetum). Daint coop aa pr Cpe 
Garr annie (Blanketflower). Resplendent in’ shades of orange and 1 
Gucssumeens (See Gomphrena, under “Everlasting Rane aa 4% 
sik Excellent satiny petals and some very good colors a ag 
srceates (Babysbreath). Unexcelled for bouquets. The Raa, hi 
end to any decoration a grace which cannot be duplicated by ay ph Pe sah 
al. 


y blue flower has a greater hold upon our 





Larkspur (Delphinium) 
MMORTELLE (See Xeranthemum, under 


[leretiaee g Flowers’’). 
ues, lavenders and has dainty foli 
t yellow Coreopsislike flowers on long stems. ne 


NARIA MAROCCANA H 
OIE TT Str gal (Toadflax). A wonderful race of small Snapdragonlike 


Larkspur. 


Appears in superb pinks, 


pink, blue and light yellow varieties. 
arse, but always thrifty. 


kinds are apt to be the most fragrant. eae 


¢ : 
fowomulactanat i tomes prolificacy of bloom and novelty of form, few 
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Nemesta stRuMosa HyBRIDA. Brilliant in garden or for pots. Needs early sowin : ‘ 
SNAPDRAGON 


indoors. Charming for table decoration in all colors. 

NicELLa paMascena (Love-in-a-mist). Excellent, fine foliage and pretty blue flowers 

Pansy. It must be borne in mind that the Pansy only grows during the cool, earl 
days of Spring or Fall; it must be planted accordingly. Best when sown in Augus' 

Papaver ruozas (Shirley Poppies). With their silky petalage and good colors, the 
make good cut flowers iP picked when in bud. 

Puuox prumMMoNp1 (Drummond Phlox). The real, brilliant, clear colors of t i 
annual Phlox are admirable for small vases. 

Poppies, SuirLEY (See Papaver rhoeas). 

Reep Canary Grass (See Phalaris, under “Foliage Annuals’). 

Ruopanrne (See Helipterum manglesi, under “Everlasting Flowers’’). 

Sarprctossis. Resembles the Petunia, but taller and featuring colors not seen in thi 
family. Striking when well grown. 

Scaprosa (Scabious). Excellent long stems and good colors; lend themselves to pret 
vase decorations. 

Scurzanraus (Butterflyflower). One of the fairy-looking flowers. Give a little shi 
in the garden. 

Snappracon (See Antirrhinum). 

SguirretraiL Grass (See Hordeum, under ‘‘Foliage Annuals’’). 

Stock, or GILLIFLOWER (Matthiola). Old favorites. The newer varieties give a larg 
percentage of doubles. 

SrrawrLower (See Helichrysum, under ‘Everlasting Flowers’). 

Summer-cypress (See Kochia, under ‘Foliage Annuals’’). 

Sweet Peas. An ideal annual; see “Contents” for special article. 

Sweert-sutran (See Centaurea imperialis). 

Tarwezep (See Madia elegans, under “‘Lesser Known Annuals’’). 

Vernena. Glorious low growing plants that are strictly perennial but not hard 
Sown early in heat, they flower all Summer. 

Wisrnone Frower (See Torenia, under “Lesser Known Annuals’). 

Yours anp Otp Ace (See Zinnia). 

Zanna (Youth and Old Age). A universally admired flower because of its rich appe 
ance and ease of culture. 


SALpiGLossis. y-77 7s PETUNIA, a 
VARIOUS COLpRS } SCABIOSA \LIGHT COLORS --" \BLUIstt wit 
7 


2 DINK {4 Py 
, i SYP 
ALYSSuM pals) US eh 
VERBENA 
PINK 


VARIOUS COLORS 





A scheme for a border of annual flowers. This bed i i 
ate. ba 20 ft is approximately 


Barsam (Impatiens balsamina). Lovely double flowers. Likes heat and moisture. 
Cacatta coccinea (See Emilia). 4 
CertntHe Retorta. A unique annual bearing spotted leaves and yellow tubular 
inverted flowers, tipped with purple. 
CumnToNtA PULCHELLA. A lovely blue California annual for edging. 
Cotinsra Brcotor. An excellent annual for town gardens. The new Salmon Beauty 
__ is a decided break from the original purple and white. 12 in. 
CyNoGLossuM AMABILE CHoundstongue). Recinblie a tall Forget-me-not; needs early 
sowing. 
DiasctA BARBERAE. Bears a rose or orange colored spurred flower. 
Ematia rLamMmEa (Cacalia coccinea) (Tasselflower). An intense scarlet. Should be 
_ planted at least 4 in. apart. Self sows. 
ERysIMUM PEROFSKIANUM. One of deepest orange colored annuals. Earliest culture. 
EupHORBIA HETEROPHYLLA, Or Parnrep Spurce. Leaves are dark green, except the 
upper, which are bright red at the base. 
Gitta caprrata. The light blue flowers are borne in miniature heads. 
Layta ELEGANS. Pretty dwarf yellow annuals, with flowers about an inch in diameter. 
Map1a ELEGANS (Tarweed). Very distinct yellow flowers and glandular heavily 
scented foliage. 
Mentze1a aurea. A free flowering, golden yellow, cup-shaped flower. A useful 
garden annual. : 
NemopHia insicnis. Excellent pure deep blue. 
Nicotrana arrinis (Tobacco). Now in several colors as well as white. Sweet scented 
especially in evening. 
PiACELIA CAMPANULARIA. Bears blue flowers resembling the Canterbury-bells. 
SALVIA FARINACEA. Very pretty foliage and almost white flowers. 
Sanvrratia PRocuMBENS. A dwarf, compact annual, useful for edging; very prolific 
of blooms. 
Sratice stnvata (See Everlastings). : 
-— FoURNIERI (Wishbone Flower). A very pretty blue or white, yellow spotted 
ower. 5 
Urstnta aAzNETHOIDEs. A new South African vivid orange Daisy with a dark zone. 


LressER KNown ANNUALS 


For those who have tried the commonest annuals, a few others 
interest should be mentioned. Each year the catalogs list a new in 
duction from other countries or a unique series of hybrids. Thi 
novelties are sometimes excellent, but being expensive and of doub 
value for the changed climates and soils, they should be bought 
as experiments and not planted directly into beds in which a 
show must be depended upon. 


Z Rae ANNUAL 
The plants in the following list are not wholly new, but are 20k Eee Sis OF OBE Te 


AoERATUM Dwarr Maricorp (Tage Per 
I 4 , - UNIA 
seen in our gardens. They merit attention. Annuat Patox tes signata pumila) : PortuLaca 
Atonsoa acuttrotta. Attractive coral colored flower; compact plants. pens. bir aes <Lobel . SANVITALIA 
Ancausa capensis (Cape Bugloss). Very pretty, minute blue flowers, but tend Barrios (Dwarf) Es perro ca tail ayer Frax 
AL WAN-RIVER-DAISY 
to seed rapidly. CanpyTurT (Vinca rosea) Sweet Atyssum 


ARGEMoNE GRANDIFLORA (Pricklepoppy). Foliage spiny; flowers yellow. Dwazr SNAEDRAGON Nisstmeteane, oss Pacves Vaccat 
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FoLIAGE ANNUALS 


Amaranruus caupatus (Love-lies-bleeding). Foliage deep maroon often. 


ARGEMONE MExICANA (Pricklepoppy). me age 

HorpguM JUBATUM eer HE, Spike resembles a squirrel's tail. Adds a v 
graceful touch to the border or bouquet. < 

Kocuta TricopHyLia (Summer-cypress). Makes a formal cypresslike plant. In Au 
turns a bluish crimson, at which time it seems a poor color. 

Pennisetum (Fountain Grass). Dainty and graceful hairy spikes. 

PHALARIS ARUNDINACEA, VAR. Picra (Reed Canary Grass). very useful grass 


bouquets as well as landscape effect. ; 
Ricinus communis (Castor-bean). One of the tallest, most rampant growing annu: 
Zea Mays JAPONICA (Striped Maize). Useful for bouquets of Gladiolus or Kniphofi 


BIENNIALS 


This is a term used to cover plants that live but two years. T 
seed is sown in Spring or early Summer, the plants flowering the fo 
lowing year and then dying. As a matter of fact, there are very fe 
true biennials and not more than two or three are known to averaj 
gardeners. The rest are either of small value in the garden or a 
difficult, among the latter being certain Meconopsis and Hunn 






Double Wallflowers in the shelter of a wall a 

is i i t in sheltere 
The tall dark red is in the background, the dwarf yellow in front. Except in. t 
otibiee Wallflowers are not hardy in the region of New York, frame protection being 
essary. Potted in the Fall and kept in an unheated glass porch, they wil! flower beau 
in early Spring 
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mannia fumariaefolia. The Brompton and Lothian Stocks are hardy 
biennials in sections where the Summers are not too hot and dry and 
the Winters not severe, but in the North they are useless unless they 
can be given frame protection. Wallflowers likewise need the same 
protection in cold sections but these are strictly perennials though 
treated as biennials, even in England where they are exceedingly 
popular. Papaver nudicaule (Iceland Poppy) is also a perennial and 
of considerable hardiness if given a little covering, but it is safer to 
treat them as biennials, raising a new batch every year for many 
plants are apt to die off during the second Winter after flowering. 
The hybrid Foxgloves (Digitalis) are perennials in mild sections but 
in the North should be treated as biennials. Hollyhocks, Anchusa 
italica and Sweet-williams (Dianthus barbatus) also are perennials 
but are prone to rot away the Winter after flowering, depending upon 
soil conditions and weather. Sweet-williams, however, are so free in 
producing young basal growths after flowering, that one may readily 
divide them and keep up healthy, vigorous young stock without 
further sowings. Various other perennials need frequent propagation 
by division or cuttings, otherwise they become weakly and die out 
fter a short time. 

The only true biennials of real importance are Canterbury-bells 
(Campanula medium), Cheiranthus allioni (Siberian Wallflower) and 
hybrid Verbascums of the giant Olympicum type. These must be sown 
in May and transplanted while small if they are to make strong plants 
lo flower the following year. Some may fail to bloom, in which case 
they will make immense plants and bloom the next year, before dying. 
Since they retain their foliage during the Winter, they, like all peren- 
hials that retain their foliage, should be given a moderate amount of 
protection in Winter especially where intermittent mild and freezing 
spells occur. Under deep snow they are hardy but in ordinary sections 
i light covering of salt hay or other litter should be given when the 
ground first freezes allowing it to remain until the latter end of March. 
This covering will shade the plants from sunshine; check heaving 
through alternate freezing and thawing and protect from biting winds 
which are apt to do more injury than anything else, especially in 
March. 








For a complete work on the subject of this chapter we recomnund 


THE BOOK OF ANNUALS, dy Aurrep C. Horrtzs 
Secure this book where you bought your Garden Guide 
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A most pleasing combination of garden favorites 





Ne POR) Ce ne TE ee NS 
Chapter XIII 





SOME GARDEN FAVORITES AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM 


By T. A. Weston 


Althaeas—Antirrhinum— Aquilegia —Aster—Astilbe—Tuber- 
ous Begonia —Campanula— Canna — Chrysanthemum — 
Cimicifuga—Coleus—Dahlia—Delphinium—Dianthus—Digi- 
talis — Doronicum —Geranium — Gladiolus — Gypsophila — 
Helenium — Hemerocallis — Heuchera — Hibiscus — Iris— 
Kniphofia—Lathyrus—Lilium—Lupinus—Papaver—Paeonia 
—Petunia—Phlox—Pyrethrum—Salvia—Scabiosa—Sweet Pea 
—Tagetes—Viola—Zinnia 


ALTHAEA - Hollyheck 

Gees plants and never happier than when growing near a house 

wall. In such a position they will stand for years before they 
heed renewing. If allowed to, they will renew themselves, as they 
seed freely and intermix readily, the seedlings often showing new 
colors. The best method, however, is to raise a new batch from choice 
seed every year or two. Seed sown outdoors in May will give flowering 
plants the following year and be at their best the second year. 


ANTIRRHINUM - Snapdragon 

The Snapdragon gets its name because the flower is like a lion’s 
head; if pressed at the sides the mouth opens. Snapdragons are avail- 
Able in such a variety of excellent colors—yellow, orange, red, pink, 
(leep maroon, lavender and white—that they are adaptable for all 
situations in the garden. There are both talls and dwarfs ; the medium 
height varieties are best for general use. ; 

Snapdragons are of easy culture. The seed is best sown indoors in 
March or April and the seedlings transplanted. When about three 
inches tall the top should be pinched out; this causes the plant to 


branch. Subsequent pinching will also be of value. Cut the spikes 


lreely; it will encourage others to grow. There is a hybrid perennial 
177 
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type known as Rock hybrids, charming dwarfs that stand the Winter 
i i d. 

if protected; easily raised from see % 1 

: he plants may be troubled with aphis; if so, spray with an 

See chapter on Insect Pests for formula. For rust use sulphur dus 


Columbine 
Columbine is the popu 
name for this extensive family 
The species and hybrids are 
numerous and the flowers 
varied in color that they are de 
serving of a prominent place 
every garden. : 
Seed should be sown in a prt 
pared bed or in the coldframe 
Spring and the seedlings tra 
planted where they can develo 
They are slow growers, and if 
well tended while small, th 
will not make good bloomi 
plants for the following yeé 
Some of the most charmi 
forms to grow are the lo 
spurred hybrids A. chrysant 
clear lemon yellow long spurr 
A. canadensis, the yellow 
red wild Columbine of the E 
and A. vulgaris, a short-sput 
form. A. flabellata nana 1S 
perfect gem for the rockery, 
there are other dwarf species. 


AQUILEGIA - 





The Columbine n 
nial that is at its best the secon 
Bs ear third year from seed 


ASTER 
Asters as they are recognized today are what have mee 
the development and pea i the Ste Aster (( 
are small, Daisy-like flowers, 
ae pate Aster and known in England as pra D 
There are all sorts of types of China Asters, all of whic “— 
improved from one single-flowered sort. They are annuals, 
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culture, and with their profusion of bloom and color make a brilliant 
garden display, particularly in the Autumn. The best types to 
grow are the Branching, with 
long, strong stems; the Crego, 
Hohenzollern, and Comet, all 
of which are flat-flowered; the 
King, which has long needle-like 
petals, and the ball-like sorts, as 
Victorias, Truffaut, and Peony- 
flowered Perfection. There are 
early, medium and late kinds. 
The later flowering sortsare most 
successful with the home garden- 
er, and the wilt-resistant strains 
are strongly recommended. 

The seeds of the earlier va- 
rieties may be started in the 
hotbed or window in March. 
For late Summer and Autumn 
flowers, sowings may be made in 
the open ground in April or May. 
Vigorous growth is encouraged 
by two transplantings. When 
the seedlings are large enough 
to handle transfer to flats or 
beds. Transplant again when the plants are 3 or 4 in. high, setting 
them where they are to bloom, 12 to 15 in. apart; the branching sorts 
need more room to develop. Do not let the plants get a check in any 
way due to want of water, or cramping of root system. A rich, well 
prepared soil suits them best. Wood ashes or slaked lime incorpor- 
ited with the soil will do much to prevent root and stem diseases to 
which Asters are liable. The true Asters, hardy perennials, are most 
valuable Fall bloomers, ranging from 12 in. to 5 ft. Many named 
varieties are cataloged. Simply plant and divide the clumps when 
crowded. All shades of blue; also white and pink. 


‘ASTILBE 
Often called Spireas, this is a superb perennial for the garden. 





China “Comet” Asters 
To be had in all sorts of types and a multiplicity 
of colors 


. Ranging from white to red, the feathery flowers are most beautiful 


in June, and they vary from 15in. to4 ft. They must have abundance 
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of moisture and the flowers last longer if partially shaded. Th 
roots should be divided every three years and the soil must be rich 


BEGONIA (Tuberous) 

Gigantic and clear colored flowers of wondrous freshness anc 
beauty, are the proper words to describe the Tuberous Begonia. — 
Dormant tubers may be purchased in early Spring and should bt 
started in a box of moss or peat, giving them a high temperature 


‘When leaves are well advanced, pot up or place in a frame to harden 


but do not plant outdoors until the end of May. They like the shade 
the north side of the house is, therefore, ideal. They must have 
loose, highly enriched, moist situation, otherwise they will not be a 
their best. Planted among Rhododendrons in the leafmold they sue 
ceed admirably. Take up the tubers in the Autumn and store throug 
the Winter in sand, giving a temperature of 50 degs. Where a green 


house and bottom heat are available, tuberous Begonias may B 


seed, but skill is needed as the see 
is about the smallest to be foun 
in any plant. 


CAMPANULA - Bellflower 


popular; the form of the bell a 
peals to everybody. All round 
world these Campanulas have bet 
christened with names which shi 
the admiration of the folks 
them. 

The number of species und 
cultivation is great. None is mo 


bells (C. medium) and form kno 
as Cup-and-saucer (C. m. @ 
beneath the flaring chalices. Be 
ing smaller flowers and less cup- 
is the graceful Peachleaf Cam 
nula (C. persicifolia), named f 





Campanula persicifolia 



























flowered in a few months fron 


The Bellflowers have ever bee 


popular than the Canterbur 


canthema) from its having saucé 
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lts narrow leaves. There is also the i 
=: the tallest growing sort. “ait Dar ein eb 
ere are two smaller growing sorts, the Car i 
¢ sorts, pathian Harebell (C. 
ag: and the Rocky Mountain Harebell (C. rotundifolia) a 
' are scores of other species and varieties, ranging from 3 ft t 
‘ ns the seb sorts being for the rock garden a 
anterbury-bells are biennials, dyi i 
, dying after flowering. So 
a hee Spring rg Vig a few inches apart to ee Abed hi 
all, either where they are to remain i 
: \ permanentl 
ig until Spring. If outdoors, protect during the Winter with 
eaves or stable litter, but avoid covering heavily. 


CANNA 


Da eee subject marks a wonderful development by the 
ee tr. At first Cannas were only prized as foliage plants; 
- P S were narrow and the flower was very unattractive. Now 

¢ have an excellent series of wonderful Cannas with superbly colored 


figantic flowers, all of which are of easy culture and great value for 


the garden, where they are planted in formal beds or mixed in the 


perennial border. 


StarTING CANNAS 
n March, the roots which have been stored during the Winter 


+ bes cut up so that there are one to three buds or eyes in each piece 
4 © ell pith See in boxes of sand or sandy soil and placed 
é window. the season is late and th 
large, they should be placed i awe, 
K ced : i i 
By agora. p in pots; those four inches high are gen- 


Cannas are tender and should not be planted in the open ground 


before all danger of frost is past. There is no advantage in planting 


(00 early, for they d , 
" S oughly pa: o not make good growth till the ground becomes 


; PREPARING THE 'CANNA BED 
Spread a wheelbarrow load of well rotted manure over each 


er A of soil and dig deeply; the soil should be loosened. to a 
iM si ‘i to 18 in. The deeper the digging the better will the 
- omg fee are plants always require lots of water 

efu ion must be given to the question of the planti 
Virieties of harmonious colors as well as of the proper hei notice 
tive herewith a list of select varieties: pas : 
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Eureka, white, 414 ft. high. Mrs. Pierre S. Dupont, ra pink, p ‘ 
City of Portland, pink, 3% ft. King Humbert, red, 4% ee rf ; 
Antoine Wintzer, scarlet, 4 ft. Mrs. Herbert Hoover, deep red, a 
Mary Thilow, salmon, 4 ft. The President, red, 5 ft. Favorite, a : 
and variegated, 434 ft. Yellow King Humbert, red spots, 442 f 
San Diego, orange, dark foliage, 4 ft. ise ; ll 
A supplementary list of equally fine varieties contains the fo . 
ing: Wyoming, reddish bronze leaves and ochre colored atte: ‘ 
and good; Richard Wallace, soft creamy primrose trusses oe g 
foliage—effective and desirable, compact habit; Ppa deep 
flowers, dark green foliage, sturdy grower; Souv. d’ An _ a 
brilliant scarlet and gold, flowers large, a free segemiag be 7 
J. D. Eisele, rich orange scarlet, 5 ft., one of the ah Dea , uy : 
gigantea, has immense flowers of a deep old rose color; ae 
finest and most beautiful; Mrs. Alfred Conard, vere Pe a 
and fine; Sungold, orange suffused scarlet, 414 ft. Mrs. 2 = a 
zer, pure yellow, 3% ft. Many others of prime ay a be 
earlier introductions, are to be found in some catalogs, na : : a 
firms largely confine their offerings to the foregoing, “i & e 
purposes they are amply sufficient. For the sake of its 


shining green foliage, and its general stateliness, Canna gigantea is 
recommended. It is very handsome next to the walls of one’s house. 

Cannas spread a little and, as they are strong growers, they should 
be planted at least 18 in. apart. The Orchid-flowering varieties 
require from 20 to 22 in. between the plants. In planting, firm the 
toots well and cover with 4 to 5 in. of soil. 


CANNAS FROM SEED 


Raising Cannas from seed is interesting, especially if one aims to 
(levelop improved forms by crossing choice varieties. The prospects 
of getting anything unusual are remote, however, but some good 
lypes are certain, even from bought seed. If started early, seedlings 
can be flowered the first year. 

Because of the extreme hardness of the shells, Canna seeds should 
be soaked a few days before planting. The seeds are also frequently 
nicked with a file or sharp knife. Sow half an inch deep in a sandy 
loam in a box or pot and place in a hotbed or some other warm loca- 
tion. When large enough to handle pot off singly and keep under 
glass until the open beds are ready to receive them. 


DIGGING AND STORING 


When the tops are killed by the frost the roots can be dug in the 
morning, and if the day is sunny they can be left to dry. They must 
be stored where they can be kept warm, for if they are cold and damp 
they decay. They may either be buried in sand or soil, although sand 
\s preferable. If a greenhouse is available the roots may be stored 
inder the benches. It is really unnecessary to wait until the tops die 
(lown, for the beds may be wanted to plant with bulbs, in which case 
let the Cannas grow as long as possible and then dig them. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


The word Chrysanthemum has been derived from the Greek 
thrysos, gold, and anthemon, flower. Many of our popular plants are 
teully Chrysanthemums. The Wild Ox-Eye Daisy, the Shasta Daisy, 
lhe Pyrethrum (from which insect powder is made), the Feverfew of 
ur grandmother’s garden, the Marguerite or Paris Daisy of the 
llorist, as well as the monster decorative blooms of the expert cul- 


oa es beta rede, a Uedal Unanns hokes' un bepesing Om \urist indoors, are all Chrysanthemums. 
na lawn, ba 2 
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ome of the Chrysanthemums, or Mums, as the gardener aff ec 
pete calls a annuals. The majority of the annual Spee 
have flowers resembling large Daisies. They are white or some $s . 
of yellow, and often have a maroon or red ring of color at sa ot e 
The annual types can be sown in April, in the open ess whe 
they should be thinned to 8 in., or, if large plants are wante he 
them back when several leaves tall, and place 12 in. apart. : ric 
sandy loam suits them best and they love the sun but need iz 
moisture. They bloom profusely throughout the Summer sms 7 
Fall. The species known as Golden Feather (Chrysan a 
praealtum var. aureum) should be sown pen in ‘aH er. oe 
se Sh Aged 
really a perennial it is treated as an a sree Sy 
An excellent characte 
istic of the perennial Chry 
anthemums is that th 
usually spread by mea 
of suckers or undergroul 
stems. The Feverf 
(Chrysanthemum parthe 
um) is a very old plant a 
it bears small, tufted wh 
and yellow flowers in chi 
ters. Flowering early 
the Summer, the stems 
useful for cutting and m 
ing with other flowers. 
white Daisy-like species 
even more valuable. Kno 
as the Shasta Daisy (Ch 
anthemum maximum), 
is a giant form of the wh 
field Daisy of very vig 
ous growth and produd 


flowers from June throughout the Summer. They ne ee 
keeping qualities and are effective af a she sbi s ae 

i Dais rysanthem 
NT ae titled 204 es its flowers on the stems from 


in the Fall and produc | 
pees of the previous year. An excellent October flowering spe 


also is C. coreanum, resembling Marguerites. 











A cluster of Hardy Chrysanthemums 


i ivisi f the root 
ated by cuttings or by division o 
hie also ot great interest to grow from seed 
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The class known as the Hardy Chrysanthemums and which 
resemble the indoor varieties, are of two types, the button-like varie- 
lies or pompons, and the Aster-like or large-flowering varieties. Most 
of the varieties are hardy if protected in the Winter by dry leaves. 
They enjoy constant cultivation and a rich soil which has been deeply 
prepared. They are best planted in the Spring and old plants should 
be divided up and reset each year. Good seed is now available.of this 
type, and they may be grown successfully by this method, but named 
varieties are preferable. 

If young single stemmed plants are set out in May or June, pinch 
out the tops where they have grown 8 in. tall. This will cause them to 
branch freely. From the very start in growth the plants must be 
staked. The shoots can easily be tied regularly when the stakes are 
once in place. If large flowers rather than quantity of bloom are 
wanted, feed with liquid manure when buds begin to show, and remove 
many of the smaller buds on each stem. A canvas covering is rather 
desirable for very late varieties when in bloom, as a sharp frost is 
pt to ruin them. However, there are lots of named sorts that nor- 
mally flower by mid-October, the color range being quite extensive. 


CIMICIFUGA - Snakeroot 


Beautiful hardy plants, loving rich soil, plenty of moisture and 
partial shade. Growing 4 ft. to 6 ft., the long, feathery white spikes 
tre most decorative. The native C. racemosa flowers in August, the 
Japanese C. simplex in October, the latter being less tall. There are 
several dwarfer species. 


COLEUS 


For grouping on lawns, ribboning and bedding the Coleus is one 
of the most useful and attractive of ornamental plants. It is a tender 
subject and grows from a foot to two feet high, and the colors and 
variegations of its foliage are rich and beautiful. Sow the seed 
indoors in March or April in good mellow soil, covering lightly; 
maintain an even temperature; do not allow the soil to become 
dry. Plant out in late May or June, preferably in a sheltered situation. 

By judicious pinching out of the tips of the shoots the plants can be 
maintained at any desired height. Unless one has a suitable place 
for raising seedlings early, young plants bought of the florist will 
give more satisfaction. These are raised from cuttings and therefore 
of definite colorings. 
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DAHLIA 
There is no cause to wonder why the Dahlia has gained in pop 


i ieti i iration as soon as we sé 
larity. The newer varieties win our admir 


insi ia i formal and stif 
. Should you insist that the Dahlia is very 

po: bbl Guedes that the ones to which you refer are perhaps $ 
because they were carefully bred for regularity and symmetry, an 


you would look upon them as triumphs of the breeder’s art if yo 


knew that the modern varieties have been evolved from several wil 
Mexican species. Near Mexico City, at an altitude of one thousam 


to two thousand feet above that of the city, we find the wild fo , 


on the sides of the deep ravines in partial shade. It is hot in 
daytime, but really gets cold at night. 


It was at the end of the eighteenth century before the Dahl 


reached Europe, and shortly after three varieties were known. Doub! 


d the flat flowers were first very popular; la 
pice ci aa! 2 the ball-shaped blossoms of 
show type became the rage. 


terest in Dahlias became inten 
and great premiums were pé 


followed varieties which 
colored. In 1872 a new speci 
This is the progenitor of 


ally admired at present be @ 
of its graceful form and deli¢ 
coloring. The Cactus t 
combined with the singles, 
duced the Peony-flowered fo 
In 1899 a pretty type was p 
duced in France, the single f 
ers having a ring of small pe 
around the central disk. 
type is known as the Colle 





Duplex form of Dahlia Dahlia. The major t ’ 


i i ’s flower ; 

hlia is essentially the poor mans J 

bi iret ‘nobly does it respond, in its innumer da: y are giant Decoratives 
% able types, to its really trivial needs . 

























Between 1830 and 1860 the 


for good varieties. Then in 1 
flatter, less formal and delicate 
Dahlia Jaurezi, was introduce 


Cactus Dahlias, a type unive 
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Semi-cactus. Specially grown, some sorts will bear flowers 12 in. 
or more across. The stems of all modern Dahlias are much stronger 
than formerly, making them effective for garden and cutting. 


CULTIVATION 

The Dahlia is typically Fall blooming and succeeds in any location 
where killing frosts do not come too early. Planted in May, the gen- 
eral run of varieties will flower successfully in all parts of New York 
State, New England the Central West. The soils best adapted to 
Dahlias are those which are somewhat sandy, but they will grow on 
heavy clay. The regions which are influenced more or less by the 
ocean; that is, where cool nights are prevalent, are perhaps the most 
noted for Dahlia growing, especially Long Island, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Maryland and Massachusetts in the East, and without a 
(loubt the best Dahlias we have ever seen were in British Columbia, 
Northern California, Washington and Oregon. Heavy soils may be 
lightened by coal ashes, sand, and coarse manure. Sandy and lighter 


soils will benefit by manure or clay to make them more moisture- 
fetaining. Nitrogenous fertilizers are rarely applied, because they 


encourage too great vegetative growth and a retarding of the flowering 
period. 


TIME AND DISTANCE OF PLANTING 
It is not necessary to start the roots before planting unless one 


has a hotbed and intends to propagate from cuttings (see Contents, 
Plant Propagation). If stood in a cool cellar, the roots will start 
)prouting in April or May and one can then divide them so that 
ach division has one or two shoots. 


They may be planted in May, according to the season. It is bet- 


ler to set them out late than too early. As the Dahlia makes a large 
plant it should be given plenty of room; even 4 ft. by 4 ft. is not too 
much if the variety is vigorous. Planted much closer the plants are 
(lifficult to tend. The tubers should be placed about four inches deep, 
planting them flat or in such a position that the growing point is faced 
ip toward the surface of the soil. Firm the roots well. 


SUPPORTING 
The average root will make several shoots. Allow them to grow 


\ntil they make the first set of leaves; by that time the strongest can 
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be selected and the others cut away below the surface of th¢ soll 
Sometimes two shoots may be allowed to grow, but never more, Fe 
rule one shoot is sufficient. Tie the shoot to a stake when about * 00! 
high and do not neglect tying as the plant develops, for the a ant 
are very brittle. To cause the plants to branch, pinch out the to 
when the plants are about 12 in. tall; this causes lateral shoots to sta 


For ATTAINING LARGE FLOWERS 


If the soil is carefully and diligently cultivated there will be litt 
need for watering, which is detrimental unless consistently practi ot 
Thorough watering should be given each time and at regular interval 
otherwise plants will be checked and flowers will suffer. } 

In order that each individual flower may be as large as possib 
especially in the case of the show and fancy types, which produce 
great many flowers of medium size, it 1s best to disbud the ma 
branches, leaving only the terminal bud; exhibition plants should n 
have more than six or eight branches. The Singles, collarettes at 
pompons are rarely pruned or disbudded, the idea being to get plan 
with as many flowers as possible. The cactus varieties are apt 
have their weak neck habit intensified by excessive pruning and di 
budding, so that they should be cautiously disbudded, removing on 
part of the buds. i : sedi ats he 

are best cut in the morning or : 

sd ntiid should be removed. The stems should then be placed 
deep vases filled with water and removed to a cool place. Ha 
stemmed varieties should have the base of the stems dipped in 
water and then be placed in fresh cold water. Under no circumstan 
attempt to ship for exhibition without pre-cooling. gor 
When the Autumn killing frosts arrive, perhaps in mid-Octoh 
and the foliage is killed, take up the plants at once and allow them 
dry a little in the sun. Cut off the stems so that a stub of das is 
Then place them in a cellar where temperature will surely . : 
above freezing, about 40 to 45 deg. F. They may best be place 
the stems down on shelves and covered with soil or sand. 
storing large tubers it may not be necessary to cover them; m : 
place them in a heap on shelf or floor, keeping the stems to ou q 
Do not let them get dried out; if they shrivel, sprinkle a little v 
over them. If kept too moist they will soon mildew. 
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RAIsING DAHLIAS FROM SEED 


This is fascinating work, particularly the dwarf single forms. If 
the seed is sown in a frame or greenhouse in March, the plants will 
come into bloom in July; they will also flower if the seed is sown 
outdoors in May, the same as most of the annuals. The seed of the 
double Dahlias should be sown in February or March, and the plants 
grown on the same as if from cuttings. With good care they will 
come into flower early in September, when the pleasure commences. 
The certainty of getting something good and the possibility of get- 
ting a flower worthy a name, possibly better than any of the existing 
forms or varieties, makes this branch of floriculture of extreme interest. 


The young seedlings should be set close together, not more than 
2 ft. apart; when they come into flower, weed out such as are not 
desirable to keep. Another reason for close planting is that except 
for the single varieties, the plants do not attain in their first season as 
large growth as if from tubers. 


DELPHINIUM + Larkspur 


The charming and immensely popular Delphinium, which is better 
known, perhaps, by its common name, Larkspur, is well adapted for 
beds and borders. There are both perennial and annual sorts. For 
variety and beauty of blossoms, few other plants can equal the peren- 
nial Delphiniums, especially the improved English or hybrid kinds. 
Growing to a height of from 3 to 6 ft., they bear on their erect stems 
long, graceful spikes of magnificent flowers, ranging in color from 
pure white through all shades of blue, while the clean, curiously cut 
foliage shows off to advantage. If the stems are cut off close to the 
ground when the flowers begin to wither, second, even third crops 
will follow, and the season of blooming is thus prolonged until late 
Fall. ; 

Delphiniums are easily cultivated. They succeed best in deeply 
dug, loamy soil, enriched with fine manure, but any well-fertilized 
soil will give good results. Seed sown in the hotbed or indoors in 
February will produce plants which should begin to bloom in the 
garden from July on. When seed is sown in the open ground flowers 
may not come until the second season. As soon as the weather is 
favorable for transplanting, set the young plants from 2 to 2% ft. 
apart in the bed. Apply a little bonemeal to the soil around the 
plants during the Summer, and in very dry weather give them a 
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Sturdy Delphiniums of this character are not usually possible until the 
second or third year 


copious supply of water. Covering the crowns with coal ashes whe 
Winter sets in will protect them from insects. Among the goo 
varieties are: Belladonna, turquoise blue; Chinense, gentian blue 
Formosum, deep blue with white center; Moerheimi, pure white 
The giant hybrids, single and double, can be had either mixed or t 
name, though the latter do not come dependably true from seed. 
The annual Larkspurs bear spikes of handsome flowers and thei 


fine colors are strikingly effective in the bed or shrubbery border, 


They grow 2 to 3 ft, high and in a sunny situation bloom all Summer 
Seed should be sown in the open ground in April. 


DIANTHUS - Pink and Sweet-william 
The hardy Pinks rank with the time honored gems of the ol 
fashioned garden. Splendidly adapted for beds and borders, the 
deserve a place in every garden, not only on account of their gre 
- beauty and free blooming qualities, but also for their usefulness 
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cut|flowers. Throughout the Summer months they yield a profusion 
of single and double blooms which for brilliancy and variety of con- 
trasting tints are unsurpassed; many of them are delightfully fra- 
grant. They grow from 4 in. to 18 in. and the taller sorts are excel- 
lent for cutting. The varieties classed as annuals include the well- 
known Chinese Pink (D. chinensis), the Heddewig Pink (D. hedde- 
wigi), and the Diadem Pink (D. diadematus); while among the hardy 
perennial sorts the old-time 
popular Grass Pink (D. 
plumarius) still stands out 
as one of the handsomest, 
and an excellent subject for 
massing in the bed and 
ornamenting the border. 

There is also a race of 
perpetual blooming hardy 
Pinks, known as Allwoodi, 
both dwarf and tall. They 
are easily raised from seed. 
The best annual varieties 
with double flowers furnish 
a blaze of color throughout 
the Summer. They love 
sunshine. 

Perennial Pinks are prop- 
agated by cuttings or divi- 
sions made during early 
Summer. Seed may be 
sown under glass in early 
Spring, or directly in the 
garden as soon as the frost has gone. Select a sunny situation. 

Old-time gardens always provided a place of honor for the well- 
known Sweet-william (Dianthus barbatus), and among flower lovers 
of the present day they are also held in high esteem. They are easily 
grown in any good soil and their trusses of bloom of bright and varied 
colors produce a beautiful effect. The Sweet-william is truly a peren- 
nial, but good results are obtained when it is treated as a biennial. 
It flowers the second year from seed. Young rooted divisions may 
also be secured in the Fall, these quickly making strong plants. 





Hardy Pinks 
Splendidly adapted for bed and borders 
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. ded upon to make a 
Given partial shade under bees, Sa gg be depen po 


DIGITALIS - Foxglove 


For garden and shrubbery borders the dignified and stately Fox- 
glove has always been a great favorite. It is also extensively plant 
for naturalizing along the edges of woods and in other suitable pa 
where it self-seeds and flourishes. Rising toa height of three to fiv 
feet from masses of broad, dark green foliage, the robust tas 
duce long spikes of beautiful tubular flowers, which give a hig 
ornamental effect to any garden. The colors are bright and vari 
most of the strains being prettily spotted or blotched. Some of th 
newer introductions rival Gloxinias in shadings and markings. 

The Foxglove does well in any good garden soil, preferring shad 
situations. Sow the seed outdoors in Spring and transplant 
seedlings where they are to remain permanently, or into a ees 
where they make extra strong plants for a second transfer. 3 
newer hybrids are really perennial in mild climates, while D. ambi : 
a small yellow, is a true hardy perennial and does not require so 
every year to ensure a display. 
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DORONICUM - Leopardbane 


A\beautiful yellow Daisy-like flower and one of the earliest of all 
perennials, blooming in early May. One of the easiest things to grow, 
yet little known. 


GERANIUM 


An ideal plant for pots and 
bedding, the Geranium has al- 
ways been a great favorite in 
both house and garden, and well 
deserves its commanding place 
among the most attractive and 
wutisfactory of old - fashioned 
flowers. In every section of the 
country it is popular as a bed- 
ding plant and its magnificent 
trusses of single, semi-double or 
(louble flowers, surmounting a 
wealth of bright green, healthy 
foliage, furnish a decorative fea- 
lure which never fails to gain 
the highest admiration. If not 
fiven too rich a soil, Geraniums 
ire profuse and_ continuous 
bloomers, the colors comprising 





i . The Geranium well deserves its command- 
pure white, rose, salmon pink, ing place among the most satisfactory of 


° . old-fashioned flowers 
sarlet and crimson. For window 


boxes the Geranium can hold its own against all comers, the Ivy leaf 
lypes being especially fine for hanging over the front. Being tender, 
the plants need a greenhouse or a suitable room in Winter; but old 
plants are rarely worth keeping, save for providing cuttings for prop- 
(gation in the Spring. The best time to take cuttings is in late 
August or September and they may be successfuly struck in a frame, 
\sing pure loam mixed with sand and lightly pressed into small pots 
well drained with potsherds. Side shoots which have not flowered, 
(ut close to the stem, are considered the best cuttings. They should 
ot be placed in the pots before the wound has dried. Take indoors 
\iefore frost and keep in a cool frost-free room and give no more water 
than is essential during the Winter. 


If large specimens are desired, pot up the old plants before frost, 
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cut back a little and carry through the Winter like other tende 
cre : ill i etrical and bush 
‘pping off the top buds will induce symm: pa 
rae Planting may be done as soon as the weather has becom 
nd settled. ii 
Aa the best varieties are S. A. Nutt, scarlet; Beaute te h 
orange rose; Mrs. Lawrence, salmon pink; Mme. Jaulin, are ki 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, orange and white; La Favorite, double white ; Alphon 
Ricard orange scarlet; Jean Oberle, soft flesh color with pink cente 
Mme. Buchner, snow white; and Dina Scalarandis, blush. 


GLADIOLUS 


we have a regai flower stately enough for the finest maa 
as ae a ote flower charming for the cottage ae 
home garden. Each year finds new uses for the sereped " 7 : 
holds first place among the Summer blooming bulbs. 2 vii q ie u 
of the great range of color; secondly, because of wonder Oe — pit 
qualities, each spike keeping over a week; thirdly, because of its ea 
cultivation, primarily the same as 
for Potatoes; and, fourthly, by the pro 
er choice of established varieties they ¢ 
be commended because of their che 
ness. This flower is extensively u 
for all kinds of decorative work. Lar 
vases or baskets of the stately flo 
spikes fill a place quite distinct from d 
other flower. As a garden subject, 
Gladiolus is unexcelled for furnish nf 
long season of bloom, extending rc 
mid-July until frost, either in a bed, 
which case the plants should be 
close, or in clumps in the herbace 
border. 

The best soil for the Gladiolus 

medium loam. It appreciates good 
tility, but seems sensitive to any man 
in contact with the bulbs. Man 
good if applied in the Autumn pre 
There should be given space in to planting. The best eae 


every garden for a planting ef general use is one that would be 
adiolus 


a Potato fertilizer, rich in potash and phosphoric acid, both chemicals 
being ‘useful in the proper formation of good bulbs. Bonemeal is also 


extensively used. Liquid manure, when the buds are forming, seems 
beneficial. 


Gladiolus are not hardy, except some varieties of Lemoinei, and 
even these require protection in New York State. The first planting 
should be made in mid-April in New York State and farther south. 
A well-planned succession in planting is advisable, the last about the 
end of June. The depth to plant is determined by the character of the 
soil. In the lightest soil 7 or 8 in. is not too deep, but in a heavy clay 4 
or 5 in. would be sufficient. There are two reasons why the bulbs should 
he planted as deep as the character of the soil will permit: First, the 
Gladiolus is moisture-loving, and in deep planting its roots are in the 
cooler moist soil; secondly, the soil acts as a support, no other support 
lor the stems being necessary ordinarily. The bulbs, strictly corms, 
may be planted in clumps of six in the border or in beds 6 in. apart, 
or on the commercial plan in rows 18 in. apart and 4 in. to 6in. apart 
ln the rows. Thrips are the most serious of Gladiolus pests. Continu- 
ous spraying with Paris green one tablespoonful, brown sugar 2 lbs., 
Water 8 gals., is the best means of control. 

The corms should be dug about mid-October, whether they have 
(lied back or not. Cut the stems to within 3 in. of the corms and 
lay out in boxes or on the cellar floor to dry. Clean off old roots 
ind tops a few weeks later and store in bags or boxes. The best 
slorage temperature is from 40 to 45 deg., with a dry atmosphere. 


PROPAGATION 


(1) By seeds. By this method new varieties are obtained, but the 
Mandard varieties, being hybrids, do not come true when started from 
wed. (2) By cormels, or “spawn” (the small, hard-shelled little 
tormels borne upon the old ones). These should be soaked in water 
lor two days and planted like Peas in rows. (3) By the annual renewal 
of corms which are produced above the old corm each year. 


GYPSOPHILA - Babysbreath 


The perennial species, paniculata, especially the double. variety 
Iivistol Fairy, is essential for cutting. Grows well in ordinary soil 


ind needs no attention. Makes clumps 4 ft. or more across and never 
fails to bloom. 
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HELENIUM - Helensflower 


| 

Tall, late Summer flowering hardy perennials, these produce 

heads of yellow or bronzy red, daisy-like flowers when they are 

welcome. Valuable in the border and excellent for cutting. 

easiest culture, they, like Michaelmas-daisies, are at their best Ww 

divided every Spring. Several named varieties are offered, which 
much finer than the species. 


HEMEROCALLIS - Daylily 


There are now many fine named varieties of these old-fashio: 
plants which are almost tuberous rooted. The newer sorts are 
large as many Lilies and their season extends from June q 
September. Happy anywhere if given sufficient moisture * 
need dividing when overcrowded. Some of the newer hybrids a 
zones of red on yellow while extremely dwarf types have been evo 
as well as varieties that carry their flowers on 4 ft. stems. 


HEUCHERA - Coralbells 


Absolutely essential in the border or rock garden. ie 
hardy and free blooming, the foliage being ornamental and 
growing. The red Sanguinea blooms over a long season, star’ 4 
May. There are many named forms and good types of hybrids 
be flowered from seed in two years. The wiry flower stems f 
from 18 in. to 30 in. tall, the tiny clusters of bells being delig 
for mixing with other flowers. The old plants should be divided e 
three years, otherwise the stems become woody and few flowers 


produced. 
HIBISCUS - Rosemallow 


Blooming in August and September, the Hibiscus is one of 
hardiest of garden perennials and as it attains almost the dime 
‘of a shrub it is especially effective when planted along the shrub 
borders. The plants are very vigorous, with ample foliage, and 
duce immense single flowers, ranging in colors from pure white 
deep pink eye to bright crimson. They are easily raised from 
and are rapid growers and free bloomers. 
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IRIS 


Could the real beauty 
of the coloring of the Iris 
be expressed in words, such 
a description would be a 
masterpiece. The word 
“Tris”? has come from the 
Greek for rainbow. It is 
the colors of the rainbow we 
deal with in growing Iris. 
When the form of the Iris 
bloom is considered we rea- 
lize that it is both dainty 
and elegant and surpassed 
by few other flowers. The 
fragrance of many varieties 
is delightful, vying with 
that of any Rose. The 
adaptability of Irises to 
conditions, such as exces- 
sive moisture, continued 
drought, extended freezing 
and extreme heat, is re- 
markable. The rapid reproduction of most varieties is an important 
point also. Because of all of these favorable attributes we com- 
mend the various forms of this incomparable flower. 





Year after year these Irises give prodigal returns 
or minimum care 

The roots should be divided every three years, six 

or eight of the strongest rhizomes being planted to 
make a good clump 


We shall mention only the types of easiest growth. They will be 
sufficient until one realizes the true range of excellence which is found 
in the roll of about two hundred species, apart from varieties of which 
there are hundreds. Later you will perhaps want to grow the Cali- 
fornia Irises and even the Oncocyclus Iris; no amount of labor will 
be too much if a new variety can only be made to bloom. 


To appreciate the Iris one should have a little idea of what its 
parts are. The flower consists normally of three petals which stand 
upright, and three which droop more or less; these are well named, 
respectively, the standards and the falls. Inside of the standards 
re noticed three petal-like parts; these are actually lobes of the 
pistil, the female parts of the flower; it is a most peculiar formation, 
especially when we know that the little fringed pocket at the apex 
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of each is really the stigma oF 
part which receives the pollen, 
The two-forked tip of the pistil 
is called the crest. Just beneath 
the pistil is a stamen, the ma 
part of the flower. If we loo 
at a German Iris we will find 
af Very heavy beard on the bas 

of the fall, while the Japanes 
and Siberian Irises do not havi 
this tuft of hairs. In some Irise 
the standards are very small 
often smaller than the crests 0) 
Many times 
standards, though large, do no 
stand upright at all. 





Typical German Iris Blgom are 
s, standard; p, pistil; c, crest of pistil; st. p, the pistil. 


stigmatic pocket; st, stamen; f, fall; t, tube; sp, 
spathe valve; o, ovary; r, reticulation; b, beard 


There is a notion that Irises are all water loving; this is not tr 
Two Irises only can be planted in the water; these are the commé 
Blue Flag (Iris versicolor), our little wild Iris, and the yellow Eure 
pean Iris (Iris pseudacorus). These two Irises may well be used i 
water gardens, but they will succeed perfectly in ordinary garden sol 
The wild Iris is hardly as beautiful as some of the others that migh 
be grown, but the yellow European Iris has luxuriant foliage a 
large, clear yellow flowers, and deserves wider popularity. 


The Japanese Iris (I. kaempferi) and the Siberian Iris (I. sibiri¢ 
thrive very nicely at the edges of pools; they will not grow with thei 
crowns submerged, however. The flower of the Japanese Iris diffe 
from the others in being flat, the standards not being upright. The 
are several forms of the flower; some have six petals and other 
because the standards are much abbreviated, are called three-peta 
Iris. The flowers are very large. They enjoy rich ground and a co 
stant stirring of the soil, which should never bake over the roots. 
Japanese Iris likes to be flooded when in bloom, but at no other ti 
They bloom later than the other sorts and varieties can be selec 
which bloom from mid-June till nearly the end of July. 

The Siberian Iris, with its blue or white flowers and grass- 
foliage is indeed a beautiful garden subject. The spikes are al 
effective in vase arrangements. The white variety, Snow Queen, wil 
its golden blotch on the falls, is excellent, as are also the intense bh 
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orientalis varieties. Both the Japanese and the Siberian Iris may be 
grown in the ordinary border, but plenty of moisture should be given 
in dry weather. There are several good named varieties of Siberian 
Irises, while the varieties of Japanese Iris is legion, most of them of 
Japanese origin. 2 

Perhaps no group is so easily grown as the bearded or so-called 

German Iris. They are very hardy and stand all sorts of adverse con- 
ditions, growing in the parched soil under the eaves of houses thriving 
where children tramp the soil to the hardness of a cement pavement 
blooming under trees choked by grass, and still give flowers as pretty 
as an orchid. They should always be planted quite on the surface 
of the soil, not deeply, and are best placed in bold groups. So rapid 
is the multiplication that a single crown (rhizome) of a fine variety 
usually develops several flowering crowns by the following season. The 
dwarf and intermediate varieties of this type are known as Pumila 
hybrids. The tall varieties were crossed with the dwarf Iris pumila 
resulting in the Intermediate or Interregna varieties. The blooms 

fire large and most exquisite in color. The range of colors in the tall 
types is extraordinary, varying from pure white to deepest yellow 

purple and violet and including delicate lavender, blue and even ap- 
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proaching pink. The Pumila varieties are the earliest to bloom 


ally from early May on. They are followed by the Intermed : 
ke tall sa which carry on through June. Aside from 
Pumila varieties, there are many even dwarfer Iris species, the mo 
notable being I. cristata, pale blue, and I. gracilipes, bright bl 
Both are splendid for the rock garden. ; 

It is interesting to know that Iris florentina, the old-fashione 
sweet, early blooming, pale, lavender-white species, is the orris-10 
of commerce and believed to be the original of the Fleur-de-lis, 
French national floral emblem. The belles of ancient Greece g 
it both for flowers and root, and the growing of this root is a lead 
industry of northern Italy. The rhizomes are dug in the Su 
and peeled to remove the outer bark. The separate joints are } 
aside to dry until the end of two years, when they will have acquii : 
a delicate fragrance of Violets. The root pieces, which have a wh i 
appearance, are brought to the market by perfumers who powé 


: 2 d 
The wonderful Japanese Iris (I. laevigata, or 1 kaempferi) , PE 
While enjoying a moist, open situation this Iris does wellina variety of soilsa: : 
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them for dentifrices or sachet powders, or when distilled with water 
form the oil of orris, the basis of many perfumes. 


Almost all Irises like the sun. The best fertilizers for them are 
wood ashes and bonemeal. The German Iris likes lime; the Japanese 
Iris like a peaty soil or plenty of leafmold. Most Irises are sensitive 
to active manure. 


Most Irises are best transplanted after blooming, especially the 
rhizomatic German class, say in August or September. When Iris 
clumps begin to choke themselves out, usually in three or four years, 
they should be broken up and replanted, preferably in a new position, 
or at least, if put in the same situation, give the soil a thorough digging. 
This does not apply to the bulbous Irises, many of which are hardy 
and planted in the Fall. In well drained soils the bulbous Irises may 
remain undisturbed for years. 


KNIPHOFIA or TRITOMA 


Among hardy perennial plants the Kniphofia, with Red-hot-poker, 
l'lameflower and Torchlily as com- 
mon names, occupies a prominent 
place in the. Autumn Garden, where 
it is exceedingly effective grown in 
single clumps or mingled with shrub- 
bery. It throws up spikes 2 to 4 
ft. long, each bearing a compact 
cluster of dazzling scarlet or orange- 
red flowers, which present a most 
nique and picturesque appearance. 
The plants are very sturdy and re- 
main in bloom after most other 
flowers have faded away. Raised 
from seed sown early in heat, they 
may be expected to bloom the first 
year, but if immediate results are 
desired, the purchase of strong roots 
ls recommended. The variety 
Pfitzeri is especially good. Protec- 
lion in Winter is essential for the 
roots in all Northern gardens. 





The Tritoma 
It throws up spikes 2 to 4 ft. long of 
dazzling scarlet or orange red ‘ 
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LATHYRUS - Perennial Pea Ti 

s latifolius, or Perennial Pea, is a native of Engle 
ae ora sede popular. Considering its great value asa decor 
ative climber, it is not as extensively cultivated in this edt: 7 
should be. To all who love a flower garden it can be recommende 4 
a most desirable plant. It is very hardy, thrives in eH ga 
soil, and the vigorous, leafy vines, which attain a height vs of 
ft., rapidly cover the trellis, wall or stump against which they maj 


i i looming; thi 

be growing. The plants have a fairly ar eee — si 7 
Peas, are freely produce 
in clusters, the colors i 
cluding white, bright pin 
rose and crimson; the 
are very showy and fine fi 
cutting. 
Roots can be bough 
from the nurseryman 
March or early in Ap 
to be planted immediate 
Seeds sown in April ¥ 
bloom the following yea 
A deep, cool soil; that 
one that does not dry 1 
readily in Summer nor g 
fiery hot, is best adapte 
A moderately sheltered 
slightly shaded place 
recommended. Given 
deep, fertile, moist, b 
not water - logged so 
these Perennial Peas w 
flourish year in and ye 
s latifolius, The Pearl ; ulchin: 4 
A peels eteereiots teat comesfairly true from rai take 4 ai 


seed. Once planted it seems to live forever : 
in Summer, or applications of weak liquid manure. Two that de 


special attention are the Pearl, white; rotundifolius, with a7 
flowers. White Pearl does not come wholly true from ipo ; 
from a batch of seedlings exceptional forms can usually be selecte 
The true variety when well grown has flowers 2 in. across. 
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LILIUM - Lily 


Everyone who has a pretty garden, some time, sooner or later, 
takes up the growing of Lilies. They are the charm of the border 
wherever they are planted. Success with Lilies is not difficult if one 
gives them the simple treatment they require. Some kinds are difficult 
and demand careful preparation of soils and individual study, but 
quite a number can be grown successfully in any one location. The 
Tiger Lily seems to grow as easily as most weeds and is not even 
choked by them. Most Lilies prefer good soil, usually light and en- 
riched heavily with peat and leafmold. Manure should not be used 
except as a mulch. But only on very heavy, poorly drained soil is 
it necessary to make holes 18 or more inches deep, placing stones at 
the base and fitting in with special soil. In average gardens working 
in some peat or leafmold and covering the bulbs with sand is sufficient. 
A good thick layer of leaves or leafmold is always beneficial as a 
Winter mulch unless there is a growing ground cover. In some regions 
the young shoots are frequently injured by Spring frosts; a few ever- 
green boughs will serve for protection. For the landscape Lilies are 
easily combined with shrubbery or the herbaceous border, where they 
are perfectly at home. The wild yellow or Canada, the Turkscap and 
the yellow speciosum or Henryi succeed admirably in beds of Rhodo- 
dendrons; especially when the Rhododendrons do not crowd them 
too much. The Goldband Lily should be planted among shrubs so 
that the roots are continually shaded, and where a fair degree of mois- 
ture is maintained. The Coral and the Thunbergian Lilies are excel- 
lent planted among ferns, which furnish an excellent landscape effect 
besides. The Madonna grows nicely by itself and is most useful for 
clumps under pergolas or as an edging for walks. 

The following are species which should succeed with a little care 
in many gardens: 


Canava Lity. (See Lilium canadense.) 

Cuatcepontan Liry. (See Lilium chalcedonicum.) 

Corat Liry. (See Lilium tenuifolium.) 

Gotppanp Liny. (See Lilium auratum.) 

Hanson Lity. (See Lilium hansoni.) 

Hanpsome Liry. (See Lilium speciosum.) 

Henry Lity. (See Lilium henryi.) 

Littum amasitie. A wonderful new red Lily easily raised from seed. Two to 3 ft. 
and not at all difficult. Plant 4 in. deep. 

Littum auratum (Goldband Lily). White, spotted brownish red and with a yellow 
band on each petal; 3 to 25 flowers on each stalk; flowers often a foot across; 
July to August; 4 to 8 ft. One of the largest, but it is very capricious and may 
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ror two. Does well in Rhododendron beds, but it must not be 
penis f Viace 8 to 10 in. deep. Mulch with very well decayed manure. Liki 

dier or the more peaty soils. ‘ f 

ait pics (Canada tity, or Wild Yellow). Light orange, snot bro 
flowers drooping; July; 3 ft.; very hardy. Prefers moist soil. Will thrive und 
ditions. Plant 3 in. deep. ; , 
hel tipephaeeinig cA siees Lily). White, yellow anthers; June-July; 4 fe. i! hard 
Thrives well in ordinary gardens. Dislikes being moved. Transplant in wugn 
Leaf growth takes place in September. Excellent garden subject. rege ree) 

bined with Delphinium or Aconitum. Cover with 2 in. of soil only, how 

1 the bulbs. ; ' : 

Laliene Chaseeeideos (Chalcedonian Lily). Bright red; po sompt hat = De ni 
flower well first season after being transplanted. Do neha vi “xt — 3 
October. Ordinary garden loam, good drainage. Plant 4 in. deep. Not y 

to establish. : 

thikom ae ive (Thunbergian Lily). Red and orange; erect; May ad July; oom 
foot or two tall. Likes full sunshine, and plant as deep as 6 to = 

in Cama soil but prefers peat, Highs Sousa on besfmnold Closely resem! 

: i dL. croceum, but the latter is taller. ; 

raat einen CHiaisoa Lily). A grand early yellow Lily. Very vigorots 
thrives anywhere. Flowers in late oe aa . 6 ft. tall. Apt to get troste 
s it is one of the earliest to start. Plant 6 in. deep. = 

Lien pons (Yellow Speciosum, or Henry Lily). Dee salmon ies 3 Au 
to September; 6 to 12 ft.; very vigorous; excellent for order ; a ar ye i 
lots of water at blooming time. Any good soil. Plant 8 to 10 in. deep. A rap 

multiplier. 


Lilium candidum, the earliest white Lily, and happy almost anywhere 


i is di Jent in damp weather. 
enemy is the botrytis disease, apt to be prevaler 
ve hie. “Spray with Bordeaux mixture as a protection 
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Littum Martacon (Martagon Lily). Both purple and white, but the hybrids of 
Backhouse (Martagon x Hansoni) include many yellow shades. Lovers of wood- 
land soil, these are excellent for gardens, flowering in July. Three to 4 ft. Plant 
4 or 5.in. deep. 

LiL1uM PaRDALINUM. The best of the Western Lilies. Resembles L. superbum. The 
Hoabaiad giganteum grows up to 8 ft. Likes a fairly moist position. Plant 6 in. 

eep. 

LiLtuM PHILADELPHICUM (Orangecup Lily). Scarlet, yellow center, dotted maroon; 
erect flowers; July to August; 18 in.; very hardy; sun or shade; good loam. Best 
specimens found in wild; often hard to cultivate. Plant 3 in. deep. 

LittuM REGALE (Regal Lily). White, slightly suffused pink, and canary yellow at 
center; fragrant; hardy and vigorous. Thrives in any garden soil and unques- 
tionably the most popular Lily in cultivation. Three to 5 ft. tall. Plant 8 in. 
deep. A rapid multiplier and flowers in two years from seed. 

Littum spzctosum (Handsome Lily). Pink, white, red varieties, spotted crimson; 
petals very reflexed; rubrum is most common variety; August; 2 to 3 ft. Does 
well in either sun or shade. Likes a sandy loam best, deep and rich. Succeeds 
gays when planted among other perennials which shade the soil. Plant 
8 in. deep. 

Litium susie CTurkscap Lily). Orange, flushed scarlet, spotted brown; 10 to 30 
flowers on a stem; July to August; 6 to 8 ft.; hardy. Good for border if soil is 
rather rich and moist. Excellent among low, shrubby growth. Plant 4 in. deep. 

Lit1um TENUIFoLIUM (Coral Lily). Deep scarlet; strong, recurved; six to ten flowers 
on stem; leaves fine; June to July. Up to3 ft. Good in the border and especially 
valuable for the rock garden. Plant 3 or 4 in. deep. Easily raised from seed, 
flowering in two years. ‘ 

Litum TRIiGINUM (Tiger Lily). Orange red, spotted purple; large; petals reflexed; 
July to August; 6 fe; very hardy. Thrives in any soil; prefers sandy or peaty loam. 
Plant 5 to 6 in. deep. Stake or plant against wall to protect against winds. 

Liutum wittmortiaz (Willmott Lily). A tall growing Lily bearing up to 40 scarlet, 
spotted flowers. As easy as the Tiger Lily and a rapid multiplier. Will flower 
from seed in two years when 18 in. tall and steadily gain until it reaches its maxi- 
mum of 6 or 7 ft. Should be in every garden. 

Mavonna Lity. (See Lilium candidum.. 

Marracon Liry. (See Lilium martagon.) 

Onxancecup Lity. (See Lilium phitidetpisicem:) 

hwoat Liry. (See Lilium regale.) 

lnunperRGiaNn Lity. (See Lilium elegans.) 

fiorr Liry. (See Lilium tigrinum.) 

Turxscar Lrty. (See Lilium superbum.) 

Wittmotr Liry. (See Lilium willmottiae.) 

Yuttow Srrctosum. (See Lilium henryi.) 


LUPINUS - Lupines 


The hybrid Polyphyllus types raised since the Great War by the 
[inglish breeders have enriched our gardens with a wonderful race 
of plants, with colors rivalling those of the rainbow. They like a 
little shade during the hottest part of the day, but in the cooler sec- 
tions they are happy almost everywhere and they seem impartial as 
to soil, though in some quarters they do not succeed. In the northern 
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sections they produce massive spikes, but everyone should make 
effort to grow them as they are fine companions for the Delphiniw 
Easily raised from seed, but not in their prime until establis 
two years. Inoculation of the seed with Lupin bacteria is ree 
mended. 
PAPAVER - Poppy 

The Poppy should be given a place in every garden, it is so gra 
ful and delicate and beautiful. The Shirley Poppy is rightly 
sidered one of the finest annuals. There is nothing more fairy- 
than a bed of these grand single Poppies, with their long, slender st 
surmounted by silken blooms of the most charming tints. As 
flowers in the house they are most attractive and will last for se 
days if gathered before expanding. There are many more spler 
strains of annual Poppies, notably the double Peony-flowered, 
fringed varieties and the dainty Californian, which is not a true Poj 
but an Eschscholtzia. 

The hardy perennial Oriental Poppy, with its gorgeous scar 
pink and crimson flowers, makes a highly pleasing show about 
beginning'of June. There is one double form, Olympia, vivid orar 
These Poppies can be raised from seed, but named varieties are 
ferable. The Iceland Poppy (P. nudicaule), also a hardy perenr 
with light-green fern-like foliage, bears a wealth of brilliant flo 
on slim stems. This Poppy will bloom the first year from seed 
sown early but usually flowers the year after sowing. Best tres 
as a biennial. 

Seeds of annuals should be sown early in the Spring, scattered 
too thickly and covered with a light sprinkling of soil. Thin o 
5 or 6 in. apart. They do not bear transplanting. : 


PAEONIA - Peony 


Like many other plants, intensely interesting because of t 
charming blooms, the Peony first came to the attention of the w 
as a medicinal plant. It was named after Paeon, a mytholog 
doctor, for the roots of the species officinalis have been used in 
making of a broth. 

Peonies are easy to grow; they are permanent and when 
established are impatient of being moved. They are perfectly hai 
requiring no protection except in the coldest regions. They 
large and showy flowers, ranging from white through all shad 
pink to red, and some are delicately scented. The plants are so 





Types of Peonies 


S—Single, showing (g), guard petals; (s), stamens; (c isti 
JF Jepanese type; stamens wider ang iB Single 6 ng jae Sneek ass 
eRe os type. The stamens become narrow petals, called petaloids 
—Semi-double. Many petaloids are quite wide and are mixed among the 
C= ty Th . stamens — 
own. e stamens are wider and petal-like. The carpels, which before have 
s _ remained unchanged, are now petal-like 
—Rose. In this type there is an entire transformation of that bloom 


from insects that they prove themselves to be ideal for cut blooms or 
landscape flowers. 


There are a number of interesting species of the Peony. The 
Most seen is the Chinese Peony (Paeonia albiflora). This is the 
Mandard Peony of which we have so many matchless varieties. 
The plant of the narrow-leaved or Fennel-leaved Peony (P. tenui- 
lolia) is very beautiful, but the blooms last a short time. It blooms 
in May, the pretty scarlet flowers nestling among the dainty dis- 
fected foliage. At about the same season the shrubby or hardy tree 
Peonies (P. suffruticosa) open their enormous glossy single or double 
lowers. The shrubby Peony grows very slowly. It should be planted 
Where it is sheltered from the wind. Closely following in season are 
the European Peonies (P. officinalis). These are the old-fashioned 
frimson Pineys of the garden; they produce very satiny-petaled 
blooms, which possess a not unpleasant soapy odor. 


The last groups to bloom are the albiflora varieties. These often 
hegin to bloom in New York State for Memorial Day. For a suc- 
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cession of varieties to bloom the following varieties are recommend 
P. umbellata rosea, l’Esperance, Edulis Superba, Monsieur Dupo 
Richardson’s Rubra Superba, Henry Woodward, Richardson s Gra n 
flora. There is also a system by which the blooming of a 4 ny} 
variety can be prolonged. Take a row, say of Festiva maxima; V 
until the ground has frozen solid; leave the end of the row ee 
Then, farther on, put on mulching and increase the depth un a 
the other end, it is 12 to 18 in. deep; leave this on. The 7 

keeps the frost in; then the plant will take some time to pus. 

through the mulching. You can apply this system to the later var 
ties and so lengthen the flowering season considerably. 

A word may be necessary to explain the method of doubling 
the Peony. The normal or single flower is composed of petals ( 
shall call all the petals, guard petals in this case); stamens, Or ua , . 
part of the flower (these are yellow at the tip and bear pollen); an 
pistil, each section of which we call a carpel (this is often red 
bears the seed). In doubling,.the stamens become wider — 
until they resemble the petals; then we call them petaloids. al 
same way the seed-bearing power ‘ te # ae female parts, chang 

nter of the flower. 
to resemble petals at the ce a his 
the types recognized 
the American Pec 
Society: 

1. Single. 
are a few broad pet 
the center being f 
with stamens. 

2. Anemone-flowe 
The stamens are a t 
widened, closely 
sembles the Japane 

3. Japanese. In 
type doubling has 
begun; the ae 

ve widened; the antlers are also much develop 
ea pc cere the petals at the base of the flower, are the s 
as in the single varieties. ~ 


















i i i sed bed, equally striking 
prs, fot Sea the hotel with their long stems 
and massive flowers 
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4. Bomb. The petaloids, or the transformed stamens, have be- 
come still wider and thickly set; the petals approach the guards in 
form, but are still distinguishable from each other. 

5. Semi-double. Several rows of large petals and some with peta- 
loids in all stages of transformation. A loose bloom. 

6. Crown. When the carpels, the parts of the pistil, transform 
into petals they may form a different center from the guard petals 


and petaloids, giving the appearance of a small Rose in the center 
of the flower. 


7. Semi-rose. 

8. Rose. A fully double form. The stamens and carpels are both 
transformed. It is really a developed Bomb, for in this case the 
petaloids are merely wider and indistinguishable from the guard petals. 

The following is a list of good varieties for home grounds: 


Festiva Maxima. White, center carmine; Marte Lemoine. A very late sulphur 


medium early. white. 

Couronne D'Or. A late-blooming, semi- | Mopxsrz Guzrin. Bright rose pink; mid- 
double white. season. 

Monsigur Jutzs Err. An early silvery Mme. Ducer. Silvery pink, flushed 


pink. 
Granprrtora. Late, bright flesh pink. 
Ducuessz pz Nemours. Deep pink, early; 
a fine double. 
Epuxts superBa. An early dark pink. 


salmon; vigorous dwarf; midseason. 
Mog. pz Vernevitte. Rosy white, with 
sulphur white guard petals. 
Baroness Scuronper. Flesh changing to 
white; vigorous; excellent. 


Fetrx Croussz. Midseason; a brilliant Livinestone. Fine late flower of silvery 
red. pink. 
Jeanne p’Arc. Large, soft pink; mid- | Monstzur Dupont. Ivory white with 


stason. 

AVALANCHE. 
center. 

Eucene Verprer. Salmon pink, chang- 
ing to clear pink. 


Milk white, with creamy 


lively carmine border on central petals. 
La Tutirz. Semi-double; almost white; 
mid-season. 
Devacutz. Dark red; semi-double; mid- 
season. 


PLANTING AND CULTIVATION 

The soil should preferably be heavy rather*than light; a clay loam 
is excellent if it can be worked deeply. The Peony is a gross feeder 
and enjoys a good mulch of well rotted manure in the Winter. The 
time for planting is September or October, after the plant has com- 
pleted its growth, but they may be planted in April if lifted with 
ordinary care and they often will flower and make better growth 
than if planted in the Fall, the latter process entailing the cutting 
off of the foliage, which is liable to be resented. 

The plants should be planted at least 3 ft. apart and the crowns 
should be buried 3 in. below the surface; if planted too deeply the 
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plants will not flower freely, nor will they if given a position mi 
shaded; Peonies are true sun lovers. Furthermore, do not plant 

shallow or the Winter frosts will heave them from the soil. The stal 
should be cut off a few inches above the soil just before Winter; ag 
mulch of from 4 to 6 in. of well decayed manure will also prev 
heaving and Winter injury. Occasional dusting of the ground wi 
lime is advisable if the soil tends toward acidity. When the p 

have finished blooming, the cultivation should not be neglected, si 
they must make a good growth and mature their foliage, else 
crop of bloom for the next year will suffer. After five years Peo 
should be divided and replanted, unless the plants stand-far eno 
apart to allow root development. It takes two or three y 
for a commercial three- to five-eyed root to throw characteris) 


blooms. 


DiIsBUDDING 
The albiflora varieties produce many buds in a cluster; if the | 
blooms are preferred, all but the main or crown bud should be remo 
while they are yet small. Some weaker growing varieties are es 
ally benefited by this practice. Single varieties need not be disbud 
unless for exhibition. When cut the flowers will last longer if 
before placing in water. 


STAKING 
Certain very floriferous varieties will need some sort of sup 
One of the best and most permanent methods is to build a rack of wi 
over the Peony border and train the young shoots inside of this 
For individual plants there is no better way than to use a barrel h 
supported on three uprights. 





Also used as a Tomato support 


Rack for supporting Peonies. 
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PETUNIA 


This most pleasing 
annual may be fittingly 
described as everybody’s 
flower. It succeeds every- 
where, even under un- 
favorable conditions, and 
no garden, however 
small, is complete with- 
out it. Given a sunny 
location, it can always 
be depended upon to 
furnish blooms in abun- 
dance from early Summer 
until late Autumn. It 
grows 12 to 18 in. in 
height, produces single 
or double flowers of 
many exquisite shades 
and colorings, and makes 
a grand show in beds, 
borders, window boxes 
or vases. In recent years 
new and beautiful strains 
have been added to the 
+ ae oe blossoms being of exceptionally large size and finely 
. eo ‘ - scalian — By also eee Seed is best started 

otbed or in a box placed in a sunny wind 
of the house. Set out the young plants, when re Specs 
each way. The Petunia will See is set er a petty 4% 
following season, especially the small flowered types. “ay, 





Single Petunias 


pee niger everywhere, even under unfavorable 
s, and no garden is complete without them 


PHLOX\ 
- ee are Phloxes and Phlioxes, dwarf sorts, and tall sorts, peren- 
nia _kinds and annual kinds, huge flowering species and ‘daint 
miniature-flowered species. They are all beautiful. 4 
, The Perennial Phloxes or Hardy Phloxes, with their huge heads 
é gorgeous bloom, are the most commonly grown and give a mass 
of color and fragrance welcome in every garden. They are of easy 
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culture and should be divided every three years, but se a 
in the Fall make the finest plants; these and Spring rooted cuttin 
will flower later than divisions and thus prolong the season. 


The following varieties are highly recommended: 


i i ll Frau Boscnh Bapgr. White, with sm 
“gor ae oe aa eye of a ang a8 ang q 
cy’ Sage ¥ : Inspector ELpet. f > Wil 
% Laagieg Ba yee a “ ap eye near Sahm pe ye purple 
B (Hy it Depem. Near begonia rose, Jeanne D'Arc. ve 3 ¢ soled call 
Rietth 2 Il eye of near rhodamine Le Manor. Pansy violet, w 
mr = ee. PPh ith faint mi 
ia i i LinGarD. ite w a : 
Serewae Sh with large eye ot mee pr uD Er indiow ier i 
Baca Rex aster purple, halo of he: a Phisey re ie cole y 
; . Paut , lig! 
ae > em ae apne hs fused pve rose a with sm 
wai ; ink; of rhodamine purple. 
a ag Salmon pink; one of the “on Kerevan: 
nest. 


Estuanene Connect Begoniaroe, shad thodamine Pu 7. eye; dW 
se phe epic. Raencanper. Salmon, red eye. 
FG. aah Lasers White. Wipar, light violet, white itis 
The annual Phlox drummondi is more dwarf and itn ma 
excellent colors than ee the ea. : He gb 4 " 
by sowing the seeds indoors and giv sant a 
i i en border. There is a group 1 
ee ees Star Phlox, or Quedlinburg Phlox; this 
ihe but less attractive than the type sorts. ie 
For the rockery and front of the borders of gency a 
Of primary conside 
tion is the Moss Phk 
(P. subulata) and 
varieties. This spec 
forms huge mats of e¢ 
or in the Springtim 
pink, lavender, bh 
red and white sor 
are obtainable. Phil 
divaricata is the W 
Sweet-william of ¢ 
woods. It is 


attractive, especia 


y ce welcome iety Lapha 
Phloxes give a mass - baat is fragran the variety Lap 
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There is quite a host of dwarf Phloxes for the rock garden, nearly 
all natives or hybrids of such. 


PYRETHRUM - Painted Daisy 


Valuable plants for Spring blooming, the red, white and pink 
(aisy-like flowers being abundantly produced when the plants are 
established. The best time to plant is in August or September, not, 
later or they may die during the Winter. May be planted in the 
Spring, but few or no flowers can be expected. Easily raised from 


wed but named varieties are finer. Like rich ground and should be 
(livided every three years. 


SALVIA + Sage 


A favorite for beds or flowers is the flowering Sage (Salvia), which 
\s remarkable for its sturdy, bushy growth and freedom of bloom 
ind keeps the garden bright with color from July until smitten by 
frost. There are several good varieties, seed of which is offered. 
Seeds must be started in flats or hotbeds and the seedlings trans- 
planted when the weather becomes warm and settled. Florists often 
propagate good types from cuttings, treating them much the same 
i§ Geraniums. The hardy perennial S. azurea grandiflora, blue, is 
\ worthy late Summer subject; grows 3 ft. to 4 ft. 


SCABIOSA - Pincushion Flower 


The annual forms in all colors are highly useful for cutting. Treat 
like Asters. The perennial S. caucasica, various shades of blue, 


iso should be grown. Truly beautiful for cutting. Likes a sunny 
siluation. 


SWEET PEA 


The poet has a jingle upon Peas. He says: 
“Peas along the border, Peas upon the lawn, 
Peas against an eastern wall to welcome in the dawn. 
Peas among the Roses, Peas behind the Pinks; 
Peas to catch the western glow when evening sunlight sinks. 
Peas upheld with Chestnut, Peas held up with Ash; 
Peas asprawl on Hazel spray, Peas on Larchen brash. 
Peas on stiff, unyielding wire, Peas tied up with string; 
Peas upon the trellis work where Rambler Roses swing. 
Oh! merry, merry, merry, are the gay Sweet Peas; 
Plant them when and how you will, it’s certain they will please.”’ 


It would appear from the foregoing that the answer to the ques- 
lion of where to plant Sweet Peas is “Everywhere,” but the fact re- 
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mains that Sweet Peas to give a measure of pleasure require mi 
care. They should be planted on a well drained soil only, or one 
which the excessive rains of Spring will not cause water to s 
around the roots and start disease. They endure little shade, for 
plants should make a st 
growth. In the shade the gro 
is weak and spindly and but 
flowers are produced. 

Place Peas, then, in the o 
giving them all available 
and air, although a little s 
from midday suns of June 
July is, of course, benefi 
Hot weather causes short s 
on Peas and the best hay 
grain weather ends them. 
































PREPARATION OF THE SO 


This is an important pi 
Peas like the cool soil and” 
tempt to strike down dee 
Dig a trench 2 or 3 ft. d 
break up and turn over the 
soil. Put in a liberal amoun 
stable manure and work i 
heavy dressing of bone 
This preparation should be 
The Sweet Pea—perhaps the most dainty in the Fall and the bed left 

of all flowering annuals Winter. When working ov 
the Spring give a good, liberal coating of well decayed manure or 
fertilizer. If the soil is deficient in lime, dust the surface with f 
lime in Fall or Winter. As soon as frost is out of the ground in 
Spring, make a furrow 5 to 6 in. deep and 6 in. wide. Sow the 
on the bottom and cover with 2 in. of soil. As the vines grow 
fillin the soil until level with the garden surface. Sweet Pea speci 
advise using a liberal quantity of seed, enough to make sure of 
ing a good stand, and when well started, thin the plants out to 
5 in. apart. Sweet Peas are often sown in double rows 5 in. a 
in the trench, with trellis or other support placed between. 








Roses on arches and Sweet Peas on trellises between. 
Rose beds in the lawn. Iris beds in the foreground 


On either side are 
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SowING SEEDS IN Pots 
bloom Sweet Peas may be sown 
3 in. pots in February indoors, shifting them to a frost-proof f 
as soon as well up. Four seeds are sown in each pot. The f 
should be thoroughly cleaned and dusted with soot or lime. Vi 
late the frame when weather permits and plant outdoors about 
April. Seed should be sown in open ground as early as possil 
March for preference; as soon as the soil is warm enough the 
will germinate. 


In order to gain a month of 


FALL SOWING 
| For the Autumn sowing of Sweet Peas a piece of soil should 
selected which will warm quickly in the Spring. Spade it up to 
depth, 2 to 3 ft., but use no manure. Make a trench 2 in. deep 
sow the seed thickly and cover with loose soil. i 
have germinated and freezing weather has begun, cover 
of coarse litter or straw, which must be removed in the early Sp: 
after heavy frosts are past. The seed should be sown so that 
shoots are just at surface of the soil when Winter sets in; theref 
sow in late October or early in November, according to latitud 


_ SUMMER TREATMENT 

Give frequent cultivation and when the plants are nicely flow 
apply a good fertilizer and water well. If conditions are very 
and dry give the plants frequent syringings, which will keep d 
the red spider and will not allow aphis a chance to multiply. 


STAKING 

Perhaps no method is so successful as the use of brush. Stre 
ing string from pole to pole is an easy way. Such cord can be 
removed when the Peas are through blooming.. Coarse poultry 
netting is rather useful for supporting the vines, but has two 0 
tions; it must be cleaned each year, and it is thought to b 
heated a little too much, causing the Sweet Pea vines to 
prematurely. 

GATHERING THE FLOWERS 

The flowers should be kept closely picked during the blosso 
season, as the vines cease to bloom when the seed pods are all 
to set. 
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TAGETES - Marigold 


There is something captivati 

ptivating even about the n Mari 
and all the plants be ame Marigold 
Se the auld: ar yellow or golden flowers. Most of us, after all, 


aie ye be had in heights from cushion-like dwarf (Tagetes 
rm _the French type, and the coarser, robust African ones 
f a e Zinnias, they bloom profusely and for many weeks. They 
; sicly Skbiliods anit y and do reasonably well in light soil, albeit, a 
ile one. Seed can be sown in May where the pla 
. . . nts 
row, or seedlings may be raised in hot frames in est be wade 


planted at the latter end of Apri i i 
enero of April. The new Guinea Gold is a most 


VIOLA - Pansy 


F avorites with all, Pansies are rarely omitted from the fl 
garden, be it large orsmall. Everybody loves the Pansy. Th i 
\s that the rich, velvety substance and brilliant colors of hy aes 
ae it so radiantly beautiful and attractive. Nothing is ay 
‘od he oe ee Meigs a design or bed composed of 

L nsies in full bloom; the dai 
harming table decorations. Hybridization pe 5 tela “oi 
uve produced many wonderful strains. afi 





Pansi " 
ansies are rarely omitted from a flower garden, be it large or small 
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Pansy seed may be sown in Spring for pene . vn 
climate is cool, but the finest blooms are produc oe p ng i 
a late Summer sowing. For Spring flowering sow the see J 






| Chapter XIV 

















in dri i -sixteenth to one-eighth im 
ly August in drills covering one-six - 
dais. Shade until seedlings appear, Re mien es pare = ‘ 
lant to stand 8 or 9 in. apart. Cultivate an 
fe jas weeds, and apply water tig in ty pata Ae 
i Winter with straw 0 ; 
Yoene Ree pe? In extremely hot weath 
times carried over in coldframes. 1 | 
eke shade should be provided, but ape 
plants are apt to become stragely and weed Serene here 
The hybrid race derived from Viola cornu tire em 
i isti g small flowers, 

lassed as Violas, are distinct from Pansies, a 
ally self colored. The finest of this type Oe oe , " 

ised Viola and notable for its ability to x : 
ceaberbatk the Summer. Easily increased by mote a are 
it wi Grand for the r . 

Pansy it will not tolerate any shade. ‘ ' 

aie! its rich purple-blue flowers resembling Violets. 


ZINNIA 


Familiarly known as Youth and Old i eteare pacar soak : 
i It is, in fact, an 
the front rank of garden favorites. Jct = 
i i i ts. Plants arer 
al and never fails to give satisfactory results. 1 
alee from seed sown in the open ground early in Spring ang 7 
a luxuriant growth in beds and borders, attaining a helg 


i tinuously the en 

ft. and blooming abundantly and con ) 

pia The perfectly shaped firey ak pe: ay a a 
ize. embrace a wide range of beautiful colors. 

haves seit tried the newer orange and scarlet varieties do not k 


what acquisitions they have missed. 


blooms. They are useful for the woods, 
the lawn, the border, the water garden, 
the rockery and the window in Winter; 
in fact, they have a most unusual range 
of adaptability. 

But not all so-called bulbs are truly 
uch. True buds are made up of scales 
more or less like onions. They invariably 
show embryo leaves and buds when cut 
open. Tubers, such as the Anemone or 
Calla, as well as corms, such as the 
Crocus and Gladiolus, are solid fleshed, 
with visible growth buds at the top. If 
ut, no leaves or buds are visible to the 
tye. They are merely underground stems 
(ontaining food for future growth. How- 
ver, for garden purposes, all are col- 
lectively known as bulbs and the family 
\s so extensive that flowers of one sort or 
nother can be flowered from early 
Spring to late Fall, and even during 
Winter indoors. 


BULBS AND TUBEROUS-ROOTED PLANTS 
By T. A. WESTON 


Preparation of Beds—Time of Planting—Planting—Naturalizing 

—Mulching After Planting—Culture During the Season—List 

of Worthwhile Bulbs—Descriptive List of Bulbs with Cul- 
tural Notes 


OST true bulbs when we buy them, if of mature size, contain, 

in embryo, both leaves and flower buds. All we need to do is 

to place them under some favorable conditions for growth; then they 
send out their roots, and by merely absorbing water, produce their 





Narcissus Glory of Leiden 


This is but one of scores of 
wonderful varieties 
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AN ll 
Pe || opment | 


This diagram shows approximately how deep and how far apart to plant the difi 
kinds of hardy bulbs in light soil. In heavy soil plant an inch to an inch and 
nearer the surface 





PREPARATION OF Beps FoR BULBS 
Nearly all bulbs succeed especially well on the sandier loams, 
will thrive on heavy land if it is well drained and the situation wh 
planted is lightened with sand, rotted leaves or peat moss. Mani 
if used at all, must be thoroughly rotted and incorporated with 
soil that it does not come in contact with bulbs. Bonemeal sp 
over the soil and worked in so that the basal roots can reach it, 
safe and useful fertilizer for all bulbs. 


Time OF PLANTING 


Many Summer flowering bulbs are not hardy; they are planteé 
Spring and must be dug before Winter each year. Examples of 
bulbs are: Gladiolus, Summer Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans), Mi 
bretia, Tigridia, Tuberose, Zephyranthes, tuberous Begonia, Cail 
and Dahlia. Most hardy bulbs require planting in the Autu 
though some, including Lilies, can be planted in the Spring, ane 
equally well if they have been carefully stored during the Wi 
It is best to plant them as soon as they can be obtained from 
dealer, who usually has a full supply by the end of November, 
anese Lilies being the last to arrive. The greater proportion of hi 
bulbs are available in October and planting is best done during | 
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month, though in open weather the larger sorts may be pl: 
to Christmas. ; ep Sag aipnes 


PLANTING BULBS 


The rule for depth of planting is that they should be planted twice 
their diameter in the soil. This does not always apply, for it is 
usually better to get them a little deeper. The useful chart given on 
page 220 shows the depth to plant. It is advisable in planting choice 
sorts to set them on a layer of one or two inches of sand. This wil! 
insure good drainage and keep bulbs from decaying. 


NATURALIZING BULBS 


For parks, groves, meadows and wild outlying grounds beyond 
the closely clipped lawn, a very pleasing style of naturalizing bulbous 
plants is now much in 
vogue. Such bulbs 
should be used as can 
be planted in quantity, 
twenty-five to a hun- 
dred or more of a kind 
in a patch, and only 
sorts should be used as 
are hardy and will 
flower and thrive and 
increase with neglect; 
fortunately, in bulbous 
plants there are many 
that succeed as well 
in such rough places 
as in the prim garden; 
among them are Cro- 
cus, Chionodoxas,Cam- 
assias, Convallarias, 
Daffodils, Muscari, 
Erythroniums, Scillas, 
Snowdrops and_ Trilli- 





ums. If scattered 

around by hand and P 
slanted bets Narcissus poeticus, naturalized 

| ere they fall, Does not this lovely scene stir you to emulation ? 
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a natural effect is obtained. The bulbs may be dibbled in when 
ground is moist and soft during the Fall rains, but on grass it is bet 
to lift the sod, plant the bulbs and replace the sod. 


Moutcuine AFTER PLANTING 
When cold weather sets in, a mulch of leaves, straw or like mate 
may be used to the depth of 3 or 4 in. It serves to protect from 
destructive alternate freezing and thawing. It must, however, 
removed before growth extends above an inch or So. Such cover 





delightful display of choice 
y og ney them and plant them 


the small backyard gardens can 
Ce Narelpeus and other bulbs. 


is only necessary in very cold sections and only when in open bi 
or borders. Tulips are most susceptible to injury. 


CULTURE DURING THE SEASON 


During the growing season little is needed beyond surface hoe 
to keep down weeds. After blooming, the leaves must mature 
the bulbs are to be depended upon for bloom another year. If . 
absolutely necessary to remove before the tops are brown, the bul 
should be dug and heeled in or replanted temporarily. ain 
they can then be cleaned and stored in a dry place until planting tir 
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List oF WORTHWHILE BULBS 


The following selection includes all the worthwhile types of bulbs, 
tubers, corms and. fleshy rooted subjects that can be grown in the 
average garden. 


Autium. A race of small bulbs related to the Onion, having a characteristic odor. 
Quite hardy and useful in the border or rock garden. A. moly, yellow; A. cocru- 
leum, blue, and A. acuminatum, pink, are the most common. 


AMARYLLIS BELLADONNA is not thoroughly hardy, but in a well sheltered situation 
near a wall it has been flowered as satisfactorily in New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts as in England. A rich, sandy soil is desirable and the large bulbs should 
be planted fully 8 in. below the surface. The large pink flowers are produced 
in August or later, before the foliage. The latter should be well protected 
during the Winter. A. advendum, a small, red-flowered species, also is hardy 
under similar conditions, this flowering in the early Fall before the foliage appears. 
Plant 4 in. deep and do not disturb. These two species are very common in 
Southern California gardens, where they multiply very rapidly. A. (strictly 
Sprekelia) formosissima is a close relative, bearing bright red, narrow-petalled 
flowers in June, after which foliage is produced. In a warm situation the bulbs 
ripen by the Fall and may be lifted and stored like Gladiolus. They should 
fre planted as soon as the soil has warmed up in the Spring, covering the bulbs 
about 3 in. 


Anemong. An extensive family, mostly tuberous rooted, though A. japonica and 
its relatives are more or less fibrous rooted and quite hardy. The tuberous kinds, 
including the red A. fulgens and the coronaria types, of which the St. Brigid 
is one strain, are not thoroughly hardy, as they make their foliage in the Fall, 
and if frozen no flowers can be expected. In a frame or under the shelter of a wall 
they will come through, but it is safer to keep the tubers in sand in a cool, dry 
place and plant them as carly in the Spring as possible, where they will escape 
the afternoon sun. After they die down, life jad die in adry place. Anemone 
tubers are not averse to being held in storage; even after two years the St. Brigid 
type is capable of growing. Can be raised from seed with frame protection. 


Asctzrra TuBEROsA. This native plant favors dry, gravelly soil and is best left undis- 
turbed. It can only be increased from seed. 


Brconta. The tuberous, large flowered forms are hybrids and are dealt with else- 
where. See contents. B. evansiana, semi-tuberous, is hardy in northern New 
Jersey if given a covering of litter during the Winter. Bears charming trusses 
of pink flowers, but demands a well shaded position and plenty of moisture while 
growing. 

Bropraza. Not usually considered hardy, but the red coccinea is an attractive little 
thing for the sheltered rock \ raigiso its tubular blooms being carried in bunches 
on long, wiry stems. Should be protected with litter during the Winter. Sum- 
mer flowering. 

Catocnortus (Mariposa). Often called California-tulips; these require light, well 
drained soil, the rock garden being ideal. Can be planted in the Spring and lifted 
after wig die down dnd stored in a warm, dry place over Winter, but if well 
protected from frost and water, they do even better in the ground. 

Camassta (Quamash or Common Camas). Mostly blue-flowering bulbs, but white 
forms exist. Perfectly hardy, they bloom in the Spring, ranging from 18 in. to 
30 in. Plant the bulbs about 3 in. deep where they may have abundant moisture. 

Canna. (See Contents.) 
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hat we see Crocuses naturalized in the grass in such abundance as shown in this 


Although it is not often t! 


can be successfully grown in this way 


d Daffodils 


photograph, yet they, with Snowdrops, Scillas an 
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Cutonopoxa (Glory-of-the-snow). Species: Luciliae, light blue, white center; 
sardensis, dark blue. The Chionodoxas are very closely allied to the Scillas 
and might easily be confused with them. They are early flowering, March or 
April, and are very effective when planted in huge clumps in the border. They 
may be planted quite deeply—4 to 5 in. is not too deep. Replant every third year, 
lest self sown seedlings cause overcrowding and consequent loss. 

Corcntcum (Autumn-crocus). Flowers resemble those of Crocus, but they bloom 
without foliage. The leaves are large and appear in the Spring; therefore it is 
desirable to mark their position. They like light soil and coolness after the 
leaves die down in early Summer. Best left undisturbed for years. The flowers 
will appear while in a dry state if stood in a window and the bulbs can be planted 
afterward, but to ensure good flowering outdoors the bulbs must be planted 
as soon as procurable, usually in August. C. speciosum is the largest flowered, 
but there are many species. Plant 4 in. deep. 


Convattarta Majauis (Lily-of-the-valley). Not strictly tuberous, but has a plump 
crown in which leaves and flower bud in embryo are stored. Much used for pots 
and for forcing by florists, but perfectly hardy. Likes shade and woodland 
conditions. Plant single crowns or clumps in the early Fall. Need no further 
attention until they overcrowd, when they should be lifted and the strongest 
crowns replanted. Rich soil makes for long stems and large flowers. 


Crocus. The Crocus is as universally admired as any bulbous plant because it can 
be Pp ar in great profusion without much expense. The varieties are so bright 
and cheerful that they are excellent planted either in lawns, in the herbaceous 
border or under trees. Especially attractive are bold clumps of one varicty 
near evergreens. Crocuses must be planted in an open place where they can get 
the sun in order to have them flower. New bulbs are produced above the old 
ones each year and the plant becomes higher and higher in the soil; they should 
thus be transplanted every third year. They seed themselves freely. Good varie- 
ties are: King of Whites, white; Sir Walter Scott, white, reticulated, lavender; 
Albion, purple; Cloth-of-gold, yellow. There are many species also, some of 
them flowering in the Fall, notably C. sativus and C. speciosus. 

Crown-imperiaL. (See Fritillaria imperialis.) 


Cyctamen. The hardy forms are miniature examples of the greenhouse type, but 
only white, red and pink species exist. Far from common, but rock plant special- 
ists offer them or they may be raised from seed and flowered in three or four years. 
Quite hardy but like partial shade and plenty of leafmold. Three species are 
Coum, Europeum and Hederaefolium, all perfect gems. Protect gop 9 inter as 
some retain their foliage. Europeum flowers in the Fall; others in Spring. 

Dautra. (See Contents.) 


Lantus HyEMALIs (Winter-aconite). This yields very cheerful yellow, star-shaped 
flowers and is very hardy, liking best to be planted in partial shade. It blooms 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground, whether it is February or April. Plant 
the small bulbs in clumps. Seeds freely but seedlings are slow growing. 

[.xemurus (Desertcandle). Species: robustus and himalaicus. This is a very stately 
subject for the garden. The spikes are frequently 6 to 8 ft. tall and are covered 
with white, pink or yellowish flowers, which continue to open for nearly a 
month. The large fleshy roots should be planted rather shallow, in a fairly rich 
but very well drained soil. These plants are native to desert spots of Western 
and Central Asia. The matter of Winter protection is important, for the plants 
should be covered with leaves during the Winter and left till quite late, other- 
wise the young shoots will often be injured. The roots are quite fleshy and spread 
out in all directions; they should be planted as soon as received in November. 
Can be raised from seed but take six years to bloom. 
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Eryrarontum (Troutlily). | Relatives of the Lily; many species are native: 
grandiflorum (Glacierlily) is the finest, but all are worthy of culture. Wood! 
conditions suit them. i 

FRITILLARIA ImPERIALIS (Crown-imperial). The Crown-imperial, which was 
a familiar feature of the gardens of our grandfathers’ time, has been very n 
neglected of late. In the Spring, when the bulbs start into growth, the 
elongates very rapidly until finally it is surmounted by a crown of flowing 
and a tuft of leaves. They are very interesting as seen in the distance, but 
more so when examined carefully close at hand. The bulb seems very suscept 
to injury and should not be kept out of the soil for any length of time. 
should be planted about 4 or 5 in. deep and on their sides, because they © 
decay easily; preferably cover them with sand. They enjoy a rather rich § 
and when once established grow very easily. Crown-imperials vary from red 
yellow and they have a rather strong odor. The Guinea Hen Flower, F. mel 
gris is smaller and the curiously marked blooms are borne singly. This spe 
prefers a naturally moist soil. } 

Gatantsus (Snowdrop). The Snowdrop is one of the first flowers of Spring to bloo 
the little white inverted bells appearing in January in a mild Winter. F 

in clumps for the individual flowers are too tiny for a show. The clea 
crease rapidly. The common Snowdrop, G. nivalis, is earlier, but the 
form, G. elwesi, is much finer. 

GatTonta caNpicans (Summer-hyacinth). Here is a bold, statcly, bulbous pl 
which may be admirably used in the back line of a border. The tall spikes 
inverted white bells give a very pleasing effect, and seem to contrast most ext 
sitely with many of the medium tall growing perennials, such as Monat 
and Coreopsis, or with annuals such as Bachelor Buttons and Snapdrago 
The bulbs are not strictly hardy and must be dug each Autumn an pl : 
the following Spring. It is perhaps advisable to buy a new stock each ye 
as the bulbs, after blooming, rarely are equal to flowering the next a hin 
young bulbs can be grown on or they may be raised from seed, but they s 
not be allowed to bloom until the second season. 

Gtaprotus. (See Contents.) 

Gtory-or-THE-sNow. (See Chionodoxa.) 

Grapr-nyacintH. (See Muscari.) 

Hyacuvravs canpicans. (See Galtonia.) 

Hyacintuus orrenratis (Hyacinth). For garden culture many persons feel that 
Hyacinth is a trifle stiff and formal, but there is a group known as miniatu 
which are useful. The spikes of the miniatures are graceful and oduce a V 
pretty, loosely arranged spike of bloom. They are adapted to in ormal plant 
in the border and are useful for cutting. The larger varieties are known as D 
Hyacinths and are adapted for more regular and formal 2 papan The Hyac: 
appreciates a lighter soil than most bulbs, but they revel in rotted manure plac 
well below, so that the roots only can reach it. In very cold regions, a surfi 
covering is advisable. Where they can remain permanently, plant 8 in. de 
they will last for years. a) 

Hymenocatuis (Peruvian-daffodil or Spiderlily). The species calathina is a p 
white Summer flowering bulb of great beauty. Plant in the Spring in s 
soil and lift and store like Gladiolus. : ‘ 

Ints. (English, Dutch and Spanish Iris). Unlike the German and Siberian, this 
Of Iris is bulbous. The bulbs are cheap, the English embracing only blue 
white, the Spanish including bronze and yellow shades also. The Dutch | 
are similar to Spanish, but a trifle earlier and perhaps less hardy. Plant 
in good, friable, well drained soil the latter ee of September. They 
bloom in May and June. The Spanish Iris and Dutch will start into gro 
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immediately upon being planted. The English will wait till Spring before 
sprouting. The English have wider petals and are somewhat larger, but the 
Spanish and Dutch are about two weeks earlier. It is essential to give them a 
well drained pen and, to ensure continued good health, the bulbs should be 
lifted when they die down and kept in a warm, dry place until planting time. 
In milder sections they can, however, be left in the ground. There are numerous 
other bulbous species of Iris, some not hardy in the North, but I. reticulata is 
a gem for the rock garden, flowering in March or April. The bulbs should be 
planted where they are hot and dry during the Summer. (For rhizomatic Irises, 
see contents.) 


Lites. (See Contents.) 


Monrsretia (Tritonia). Related to the Iris, the common M. crocosmaeflora, is 
hardly worth gfowing since many beautiful hybrids are available at moderate 
rates. His Majesty and Una are two giant flowered varieties. Yellow and bronzy 
red shades Promina. Growing like small Gladiolus, they flower in late 
Summer and in sections south of Philadelphia, they may be left undisturbed 
until the bulbs overcrowd. In cold districts the bulbs are safer if taken up and 
buried in a frame or under the shelter of a wall where they are fairly dry and not 
subjected to hard freezing. The bulbs should not be dried off like Gladiolus 
as they produce succulent runners on which new bulbs are formed; if these are 
dried off much of the increase will be lost. 


Muscart (Grape-hyacinth). Here is a little gem for the garden. The blue and white 
miniature bells, when seen in mass, are most attractive either in the border 
or when naturalized in grass or woodland. There are several other forms which 
are intensely interesting, especially the plumed or feathery Grape-hyacinth 
(Muscari plumosum var. monstrosum). In this the floral parts are much elongated 
and appear very feathery. It grows only 6 or 8 in. tall and needs to be planted 
in front of a border or in a rockery. 


Narcissus. There are a great many types and species of Narcissus. The following 
is a brief classification of the various types. 

Long Trumpet. To this class belong all varieties with distinct tubular centers -vhich 
are as long as the outer parts of the flower. There are three groups of the long 
trumpet Narcissus; self yellow, bicolors, and white. 
There are hundreds of varieties. King Alfred, 
Empress and Mrs. Krelage being good examples of 
the three groups. 


Doubles. Von Sion, properly Telamonius plenus, is a 
showy old variety. There are numerous other 
doubles, Orange Phoenix and Sulphur Phoenix 
being the finest. 


Medium Trumpet. To this class belong all varieties 
with distinct tubular centers, which are about half 
as long as the outet parts of the flower. Good ex- 
amples of this type, known as Incomparabilis, are 
Lucifer, yellow with red cup, and Sir Watkin, larger, 
and all yellow. 


Short Trumpet. To this class belong all varieties in 
which the center is a mere cup. The yellow or 
white forms with yellow or red cups are collectively 
known as Barri type. Flame and Firebrand are 
examples. The all white varieties are known as 
Leedsi and there are many giant hybrids of this 





This represents a_typical 
flower of a single Daffodil 
often,. but wrongly, called 
Jonquil. The Jonquil much 
more resembles the Paper- 
white; except that it is 
yellow. Daffodils are a 
large study in themselves. 
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class. The whole of the above groups are popularly known as Daft 
Poeticus. Collectively known as Pheasanteye Narcissi, these have pure white fl 
with a red rimmed short cup or center. Hybrids of these include the b 
flowered Poetaz or Polyanthus Narcissi, some of which are hardy. The 
arent of these, N. tazetta, is not hardy, examples of which are the well 
aperwhite. The Poets Narcissus is sweetly scented and most valuable for cu’ 


Jonquils. These are short-cupped, pure yellow types, usually bearing their flow 
airs. Sweetly scented. They are readily distinguished from all other N: 

= their narrow, rushlike leaves. Charming for woodland or the rock g 
Not so hardy as the general run of Narcissi, but a little litter is sufficient p 
tion. The name Jonquil is often erroneously applied to the Trumpet Narci 
Daffodils. 
Triandrus. This group is none too hardy, but the species and its hybrids have 
like flowers and they, with several other tiny species, are ideal for the rock gai 


Pzony. (See Contents.) These, like the rhizomatic Irises, are not truly bulbou 
tuberous, but because of their fleshy roots they are often grouped as such. 


Ranuncuxus. Having small roots like miniature Dahlias, these are not hardy inne 
ern regions, but like Anemones, they may be grown in protected frames or pl 
in sandy soil in the early Spring. They need shade from hot sun, but if they ¢ 
grown, the flower lover will be delighted with their large, Peonylike flowe 
all shades of color. When at rest the roots must be kept dry and warm. 
flourish in the mild climate of California. 


Scinia or Squity. Species: sibirica (Siberian Squill), Aispanica (Spanish Squill). 
Siberian Squill bears an intensely blue flower which is cael for the plan 
of entire beds. The bulbs are extremely hardy, needing almost no care. The 
hyacinths are white, light pink or blue, and are very showy used as clump 
borders or woodland. They much resemble the Hyacinth, except that the blo 
are much more sparsely arranged. Usually listed as S. campanulata. 


Snowprop. (See Galanthus.) 
Summer-HyacintH. (See Galtonia candicans.) 


Ticrrpra (Tigerflower). These gorgeous Mexican bulbs are not well known. 
should have light, rich soil in the Spring like Gladiolus. They flower over a 

iod though the brilliant, spotted, three-petaled blooms are short lived. In 

all, the bulbs may be lifted with tops attached, tied in bunches and hung in 
cellar until thoroughly dry; then clean and store in a ventilated box to pré 
from mice. Keep in a warm cellar or room. When planting do not divide 
bulbs; allow them to fall apart naturally. 


Trrrum (Wakerobin). Native woodland tuberous-plants. Very charming in 
Spring, especially T. grandiflorum. Should be planted early in the Fall and q 
eep. 
Tuuirs. The finest garden subject among the Dutch bulbs is, in the opinion of m 
the Tulip. It is so hardy, the colors are both dainty and vivid, the form is 
uisite, and the ease of success commends it to every garden. The name has b 
devel from the Persian tol#ban, or turban, which the flower resembles. There 
a number of forms of Tulips, all of which are interesting. The early. Dutch, ft 
ering during April and early May, are fairly dwarf and include a tremen 
range of colors, single and double. What.may be termed a midseason race 
been evolved by crossing the early and late types, they being taller than the ear! 
These are offered in variety as Mendel and Triumph Tulips. The late types 
the most valuable, flowering in May and even in early June if the weather is 
extremely hot. The late varieties number many hundreds and are divided 
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several groups. The Cottage types embrace all colors and are usually less regular 
in outline than the Darwins which are globular, generally on very tall, strong 
stems, the colors embracing all shades except yellow. The reds, pinks and purples 
are especially fine. Breeder Tulips are an older type, usually chcsered: and re- 
markable for their brown, purple and coppery tints. In form and vigor they 
resemble the Darwins. The Rembrandts are striped forms of Darwins while the 
Old English are all striped on yellow or white grounds. These latter are not over 
vigorous and might be termed specialists Tulips. It was Tulips of this class that 
caused the great Tulip mania in Holland in the early days of Tulip culture. There 
are also various fringed striped late Tulips known as Parrots. These are rather 
weak stemmed and better for indoor culture but their strange colors are striking. 
The various Tulip gy are highly interesting, especially for the rock garden. 
Notable forms are Tulipa clusiana, T. kaufmanniana and T. greigi. 


Wrinter-aconitE. (See Eranthis hyemalis.) 





Tulip Bouton d’Or 
The most handsome of the long-stemmed yellow Tulips 








For @ complete work on the subject of this chapter 
we recommend 
ALL ABOUT FLOWERING BULBS, 4y T. A. Wzston 
Secure this book where you bought your Garden Guide 
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HARDY GARDEN FERNS 


By Wittarp N. CLUTE 


— ion—Transplanting 
What a Fern Is—Fern Spores—Propagation t 
—Tropical Ferns—Desirable Garden Ferns—Fern Allies 


made ferns for pure leaves to show what she could di 

d ted line,” wrote es long ago, and fern a ger 
erally have been disposed to agree with him. Certainly, cre 1a n 
other group of plants in the world that shows greater ory . ' 
the form and cutting of the leaves, or which has more Pac ul an 
pleasing outlines. So endlessly are the leaves subdivided that man} 


other plants with finely cut leaves are often mistaken for ferns by th 


beginner. There are, however, various species with coarse and un 


divided leaves, especially in the Tropics, but these only serve as fo 
for the rest. 


i i iny that a whole plan 
In size, fern leaves range from species so tiny 
may be covered by the finger tip, to heavy palmlike forms with leave 


15 ft.’or morein length. There is a similar difference in texture. Th 


A Fern border 
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Filmy Ferns have leaves only one cell thick, while others have leaves 
so thick and leathery as to be heavier than the leaves of ordinary plants. 

We commonly think of ferns as inhabitants of cool, moist places, 
such as shady woodlands and dripping cliffs, but many species are 
adapted to extremely arid habitats and thrive on sun-baked cliffs, old 
walls and even on the roofs of houses. They also live on the trunks 
and larger branches of tropical trees, curling up and appearing as if 
dead when no moisture is available, and becoming green again a few 
hours after a rain. 


WHat A FERN Is 


The plant we call a fern is really only half a fern. There is another 
half, fully as important to the species, though seldom seen by the stu- 
dent. When a fern spore germinates it produces a thin, green, heart- 
shaped scale, smaller than the blunt end of a lead pencil, which is 
known as the prothallium or gametophyte. This is attached to the 
soil by slender rootlike structures on the underside and bears two 
kinds of one-celled bodies which are known as sperms and eggs, re- 
spectively. When a sperm and egg unite, they form a structure also 
known as a spore, and it is from this latter that the object we call a 
fern plant grows. In its infancy and while still attached to the game- 
tophyte, it puts forth a tiny root, stem, leaf and bud and thus becomes. 
independent of the mother plant which soon dies and disappears. 


FERN SPORES 


The fern plant thus originated may live for many years, producing 
a crop of spores annually, often 5,000,000 spores on a single leaf. 
These spores, however, are quite different from the spores already men- 
tioned and instead of directly producing new fern plants give rise to 
the bodies from which the green scales or gametophytes are produced. 
The fern, therefore, has two different kinds of plants and two different 
kinds of spores alternating in its life cycle. Ordinary ferns produce 
their spores on the backs of the leaves. In many cases the spore bearing 
leaves are practically like the foliage leaves in appearance, but in 
perhaps the majority there is a noticeable difference and those with 
spores are then known as sporophylls. These often lose their green 
color and devote all their energies to spore production. The sporo- 
phylls of the Ostrich Fern, the Cinnamon Fern, and the Sensitive Fern 
will illustrate extreme forms of sporophylls. Occasionally, also, spores 
are produced on both surfaces of the leaves. 
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The spores, themselves, are borne in minute globes called sporang 
each containing about 64 spores. The sporangia are arranged in group 
known as sori and, when young, may be protected by a thin membran 
called an indusium. The shapes of sori and indusia are so constar 
and so characteristic that they serve admirably to distinguish 
different fern groups from one another. The sori of the Aspleniun 
are short and broad, those of the Aspidiums are round or heart-shape 
those of the Bracken are thin lines on the edge of the leaflets, and so o 


PROPAGATION 


There are various ways of growing ferns from spores. The spo 
may be sown on moist soil, on an old brick or other porous object wi 
its base in a shallow saucer or water. Sometimes the hole in an 
glazed flower pot is stopped up, the pot filled with water and the spore 
sown on the outside of the pot. The water will seep through the wall 
of the pot in just the right amount to facilitate growth. When 
young plants appear they are pricked out into flats or pots as soon a 
they are large enough to be transplanted. Before sowing the spo 
it is well to sterilize the pots or soil by steaming or baking to preven 
the growth of molds or algae which otherwise might spring up an 
overwhelm the slower growing ferns. For similar reasons, as well as 
surround the plants with a moist atmosphere, a bell-jar or pane © 
glass should be placed over the sowings. 

Many ferns have developed various short cuts to reproductior 
that omit the scalelike gametophyte. Thus, the Bladderfern develop 
small bulblets on the leaves which fall off and produce new plan 
Some of the greenhouse forms go still further and produce who 
families on a single leaf. The leaf of the Walking Fern bends over a 
roots at the tip, the underground rootstocks of other species brancl 
frequently, producing new ferns at their tips, and the Bracken creep 
widely beneath the surface of the soil, sending up its great triang 
fronds at frequent intervals. 

The fern plants, themselves, are easily accustomed to life in th 
garden. Most of them require only shade, moisture and a friable so: 
the latter usually to be obtained in the places where the plants gro 
wild. The water and bog-loving species will grow in ordinary garde 
soil, though they will probably come to their best only in boggy situs 
tions. If the soil in the fern garden is not suitable and there is no oppor 
tunity to renew it all, a large hole may be dug for each specimen am 


this filled with good soil, like a great flower pot. Rock-loving specie 
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Hay-sscented and Christmas Ferns 


are naturally at home in the rock garden. All ferns seem to thrive with 


much moisture, but only the species of swamps and bogs can endure 
standing water. 


TRANSPLANTING 


Ferns may be transplanted from the wild at any time of the year, 
though early Spring and late Autumn are the best for this work, be- 
cause the plants are dormant then. In any case, the roots must be 
kept constantly moist until planted, and if much of the root system 
has been lost in digging, the tops should be cut back to correspond. 
Most ferns favor soils with lime in them, and some insist on such soils, 
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but good garden soils will suit most of them and only the bog s 
need an acid soil. 

























TROPICAL FERNS 


The tropical ferns must, of course, be grown in a glass house 
some kind. Since there are about six thousand species to choose fr 
a wide range is possible. There are climbing ferns, walking fe 
creeping ferns, perching ferns, tree ferns, filmy ferns and many othe 
The last named are happy only in a very moist atmosphere and 
best grown in a “Wardian case” or fernery. 


DESIRABLE GARDEN FERNS 


Practically any of our ferns will thrive under cultivation if give 
situation similar to that in which they originally grew. Those 
below are especially desirable for the garden. There are also a 
siderable number of Western and Southern species that may 
grown with slightly more care in the fern garden or greenhouse. 


Apiantum Pepatum. Maidenhair. Prefers a well drained, light soil in shade. 

AspLeNIUM aNGustirotium. Narrowleaf Spleenwort. Rich woodlands in moist soil. 
tall species fond of ravines but rare in many places. 

AspLENIUM PLATYNEURON. Ebony Spleenwort. Thrives in sunny places and in r 
soils. A small, trim plant suggesting a small Boston fern. 

AsPLENIUM RESILIENS. Small Ebony Spleenwort. Much resembles the preceding. 
rocky soil in the Southern States. 

AsptentuM TRICHOMANES. Maidenhair Spleenwort. The small, slender leaves f 
rosettes in the clefts of limestone rocks. A fine rock garden plant. 

Arvayrium riuix-remina. Lady Ferns Rich loam in sun or shade. Abundant 
highly variable. One of the commonest ferns in cultivation. 

ATHYRIUM THELYPTEROIDES. Silvery Spleenwort. Rich woods in moist soil. A 
species desirable for garden use. 

Botrycaium ostiguum. Grapefern. A curious species that fruits in late Summer 
Autumn. Fronds small, triangular, surmounted by a spike of fruit on a sepafi 
stalk. Found in old fields and occasionally in woodlands. 

BotrycHIuM vircinianum. Rattlesnake Fern. A tall species in rich shades. Fruii 
part suggests the rattles of the rattlesnake. 

CampTosorUs RHIZOPHYLLUS. Walking Fern. A curious small species with entire sl 
leaves that root at the tip. Forms little mats on rock ledges. Excellent for 
rock garden. 

Cysropreris BuLBIrera. Bladderfern. Found on dripping rocks but will thrive 
the rock garden. Reproduces by small bulbs produced on the underside of 
leaves. 

Cysropreris rractuis. Brittle Bladderfern. Found on cliffs and in shady wood] 
A slender form for the rock garden. 

DennstepttA Puncritosuta. Hay-scented Fern. A species with fragrant fronds, 
mon in rocky places and fond of mountain tops and other elevated regions. Spr 
rapidly and forms colonies about rocks. : 

Dryopreris cristata. Crested Woodfern. In swamps and wet woodlands. Exce 
for the garden. Fertile leaves erect; sterile leaves deciduous. 
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Dryopreris ritix-mas. Male Fern. A rare fern found only in our northern tier of states 
and in mountains further south. Common in England and more widely distributed 
in Canada. Thrives under cultivation. 

Dryorreris GotpraNna. Goldie’s Fern. A tall and handsome species resembling the 
commoner Marginal Shieldfern, but rare in many regions. 

DryoPTERis HEXAGONOPTERA. Broad Beechfern. A small plant with triangular leaves 
in moist shades. 

Dryopreris MaRGINALIs. Marginal Shieldfern. Rich soil in dryish shades. An ever- 
green species; one of the best for decorative planting. 

DryoprERis NOVEBORACENSIS. New York Fern. A delicate species of damp shades; 
easily cultivated. 

Dryopreris spINuLosa. Toothed Woodfern. A tall fern with finely cut foliage. Its 
varieties are much used for planting. This species supplies the ferns so extensively 
used by florists in bouquets. 

Dryopreris THELYPTERIS. Marshfern. Abundant in bogs and marshes. 
species that is easily grown but not much used. 

LycopopiuM PALMaTuM. Climbing Fern. A rare species with twining leaves often 3 ft. 
high. Leaflets palmately branched. Easily grown in moist shades. 

OnocuEa SENSIBILIS. Sensitive Fern. Wet soil in sun or shade. A coarse species unlike 
common ferns. 

OsmuNDA CINNAMOoMEA. Cinnamon Fern. Our commonest swamp fern, forming large 
crowns 3 ft. or more high. Root-stocks large, difficult to transplant. 

Osmunpa cLayTONIANA. Interrupted Fern. Very much like the erertling, except that 
the former bears its spores on separate leaves that are cinnamon colored. It also 
grows in drier places, along roadsides, etc. 

OsmuNDA REGALIS/ Royal Fern. In swampy ground; common. Leaves often a yard 
long, twice pinnate. Takes kindly to cultivation. 

PELLAEA ATROPURPUREA. Cliffbrake. An evergreen species with blue-green leaves grow- 
ing on the driest cliffs. Good for the rock garden. 

PueGopTeris pRyopTERis. Oakfern. Rich shades. Leaves of three triangular divisions. 
Useful in the rock garden. 

PHEGOPTERIS POLYPoDIOIDES. Narrow Beechfern. Similar to Dryopteris hexagonoptera 
but an inhabitant of wet rocks. 


A slender 








Athyrium filix-femina or Lady Fern 
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Poryroprum vurcare. Polypody. Abundant on dryish rocks. One of the best pl: 
for the rock garden. 

PotysticHum AcrostTicHorpes. Christmas Fern. One of our commonest evergr 
species. In rocky woods. Much used by florists. 

Ponysricuum toncariis. Mountain Hollyfern. A northern species much resembli 
the Christmas Fern. Thrives in rich, rocky soil. 

Preris aguinrna. Bracken. A coarse fern with triangular leaves, often 2 
broad, and a deeply running root stock. Leaves produced singly. Interestit 


but hard to establish in the garden. 
ScoLopENDRIUM vuLcaRE. Hartstongue. One of our rarest American ferns. Lea’ 


a foot or more long, undivided. Common in Europe whence specimens may 


obtained. 
SrRUTHIOPTERIS GERMANICA. Ostrich Fern. Our tallest American species, often 6 


high. Prefers moist, sandy soil. Will grow nearly everywhere and often is 
for decorative planting. 
Woonpsta 1:vensis. Rusty Woodsia. Found on dry cliffs where it forms dense coloni 
Easily established in the rock garden in any well drained position. 
Woopsta oprusa. Obtuse Woodsia. Fairly common on rocks and much resembli 
the commoner Cystopteris fragilis. It thrives in the rock garden. } 
Woopwarpta ArEoLaTa. Narrowleaf Chainfern. A species of bogs, rare in the interi 
states. Resembles the commoner Sensitive Fern. 
Woopwarpta vircinica. Chainfern. A fine tall species resembling the Osmund; 
Prefers a boggy soil and sunlight. Forms colonies in wet places. 


FERN ALLIES 


Allied to the ferns are a large number of strange plants that 
similar to them and known as the Fern Allies. These comprise 
Scouring-rushes, Water-clovers, Selaginellas, Groundpines, Qui 
worts, Pepperworts and the like. Many of these are easily grown, b 
the Groundpines do not take kindly to the garden. Selaginellas, ho 
ever, are to be found in nearly every greenhouse. The Water-clov 
are readily grown in a tub or pool and the Waterfern (Azolla) 
cover the surface of quiet pools. A descriptive list of desirable F 


Allies follows: 
AZOLLA CAROLINIANA. Waterfern. A minute, reddish plant that grows in quiet wa’ 
so abundantly as to cover the surface. Often grown in aquaria and garden poo! 
Eguisetum arvense. Field Horsetail. Very abundant in sterile soil, railway emb 
ments, and the like. Fruits in earliest Spring. Good for covering banks. 
EguiseruM HyYEMALE. Scouring-rush. Stiff, bamboolike plants in wet places; fine 
the borders of garden pools. There are several other species. 
Equiserum syivaticum. Wood Horsetail. Delicate and much branched plants 
moist shades, useful about garden pools. 
Maazsizea quaprirouia. Water-clover. Grows in shallow water. Leaves like four-l 
Clovers, closing at night. An interesting plant. There are several other speci 
Sazvinta NaTaNs. Salvinia. Tiny floating plants with oblong leaves. Covers the wa 
in quiet pools. 
SeLacinetta apus. Creeping Selaginella. A mosslike plant in wet grounds, appeari 
early in Spring and forming large patches. Related to the Selaginellas of the flori 
SELAGINELLA RupEsTRIs. Rock Selaginella. Plentiful on granitic rocks and bould 
Mosslike in appearance but much more robust. 
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The fernworts are usually more easily identified than other groups 
of plants. The flowering plants are often hard to distinguish when 
not in bloom, but the ferns are in proper shape for study throughout 
the growing season, Even dead and dried specimens can be identified 
as easily as fresh ones, provided only that sporophylls are present. 
Most of our northern forms can be identified by merely matching 
them with the pictures in any good fern book. 











For complete works on the subject of this chapter 
we recommend 


OUR FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS, by W. N. Crozs 


A full and accurate account of the ferns east of. the Mississippi, including 

their folklore, common names, etc. There is an illustrated key to the species, 

illustrations of every species (225 in all), a check list of the ferns and a good 
glossary. 332 pages. 


ana 
THE FERN ALLIES OF NORTH AMERICA, Jy W. N. Crure 


The only book in the world devoted to a popular account of those strange 

relatives of the ferns—the Scouring-rushes, Clubmosses, Groundpines, Water- 

clovers, Quillworts and similar plants native to America. 288 pages and 
155 illustrations 


Secure these books where you bought your Garden Guide 
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Chapter XVI 





CACTI AND OTHER SUCCULENTS AND 
THEIR CULTURE 


By CarteTon A. SCHEINERT 


What Are Bissoulaite?—The Cacti—Other Succulents— 
Propagation and Culture 


UCCULENTS are those plants which have thick, pulpy leaves 

and stems, filled with cells for the storage of hard-won water, 
und paraffin-like skins. There are many family groups within this 
succulent division of the plant community, of which the Cacti are 
the most popular. Botanists tell us that the Cactus is a cousin of 
the Rose—which we may possibly doubt as we look at the thick 
and spiny stems ! But when we see them during their season of bloom, 
we find we can distinguish the form of the Rose, of the Dahlia, Lily, 
Hibiscus, and many others. 

European countries have shown appreciation of these sturdy and 
characterful plants, which are native to the Americas, since the time 
of the early explorers, who took home with them specimens of the 
strange plants of the New World. In England there are the famous 
Kew Succulent Gardens, and not only window boxes but gardens 
(ittest the popularity of these plants in several of the countries. We 
lind flower shows being held, not only in the United States, but in 
such centers as Rotterdam, where only the Cacti and other succulents 
find a welcome—and the entries number into the thousands. 


Tue Cacti 


Cacti (this being the plural of Cactus) prove of interest the full 
twelve months of the year, for the stems and spines are always attrac- 
live and colorful. The Rainbow has a green stem showing through 
even lines of soft reds and yellows. Others have spines of red, yellow, 
black or purple. Some appear one color when dry and change to 
\nother brilliant hue when lightly sprinkled. ; 

The blooming season, between the last of March and late Septem- 
ber, is a time of added attractiveness, for we find that the colors and 


forms of the flowers vary almost as much as do the stems from which 
239 
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-— the edge of the window box, its center a mass of rose blooms, to 
stout globular forms—or the Sahuaro of the desert, weighing many 
tons! The Cereus group usually has soft, hair-like spines. Those 
with stiff, needle-like spines have been separated (botanically) from 
the main group .and named Echinocereus, the prefix “Echino-” mean- 
ing spiny. These are globe-shaped or cylindrical in form, still hav- 
ing the beautiful flower of the Cereus. Their fruit looks and tastes 
much like our common Strawberry, so they have won for themselves 
the popular name of Strawberry Cactus. 

The Echinocactus are the familiar Hedgehogs, so named because 
of the long and stiff spines. Some few of them look so ferocious that 
they are being renamed Ferocactus. All are globular in form, having 
many ridges, and we like them for their beautifully colored spines. 
The Golden Ball is a ball of gold in the sunlight; another, with gray 
spines, is transformed by sprinkling, the gray becoming a beautiful 
black and crimson. Still another turns crimson and gold. The rings 
of flowers which circle their tops add yellow, white, pink and magenta. 

The Prickly Pear is a native of all parts of the United States. 
Karly settlers cultivated it as a garden delight. In the West it grew 
so thickly that it was the bane of cattlemen; with the spines removed, 
however, it furnished food for the cattle. This was done by burning. 
The botanical group name is Opuntia, and here may be found speci- 
mens growing close to the ground and also trees fifteen. feet high. 
The large specimens give us the Spanish or Indian Fig, as the golden 
fruit is known. The smaller Opuntia also have a fruit named the 
Barberry Fig. In some sections the tree forms are used as hedges, 
ind were brought into California by the early missionaries to serve 
both as protective fencing and as a source of food. 

The Mammillarias are popular because of their small size, the 
largest being apparently but six inches tall, the baby in size being 
4 globe but a half inch in diameter. They form in clusters as they 
row. They can be recognized by the tubercles into which the ridges 
ire divided, these being very prominent, and the reason for their 
botanical name. Several hundred individually named specimens are 
within this grouping, their spines, usually soft and silky, grouped 
long the tubercles like so many colorful stars. The flowers are large 
in comparison, some being three inches across and a beautiful deep 
tose or yellow in color. 

The leaf Cacti are the Epiphyllums and the Phyllocactus. The 
l'piphyllums originally came from below the equator, so we find their 


















1a hug, ? 
Left, Opuntia basilaris, a spineless form of Opuntia in bloom; right the Phyllocactus, a 


they spring. We see a small globular Cactus give is ay 
like flower several a i adh, & ick Plant page Sea 
larger member of the family wi ; gece 

icate yellows or magentas, in the form 0 
Sy No a knows just how many different a Me ae 
new specimens being found even today, and Fi ing Josie: 
many hybrids as they study these strange D an i aie Bi a 
are some two thousand named kinds, enoug ve gi oa 
to suit our individual wants and tastes. Suc uv biden 
these “contrary” plants that to own but one 
soon have a nice collection. sis) 

The Cacti have been divided by bear ne ae es 

according to differences in the flower tube. see knows 
sibly the Night Blooming Cereus. These actua y en ae 
the long and narrow stems, which grow upward and cling 


by means of aerial roots, being profusely filled with the large, sh 


Ae vate a 
i e visitor to Hawaii is a great i 
flowers. One of the sights for th seh ae 


of these plants, which have ag ene to pu 

magnificent flowers in a single night, 

Nas all of the Cereus grouping a aw greens eee 
limbers. So among the ; 

pra rede 2 the Rat-tail, with its soft stems drooping 
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Succulents* sae a 
Left, ““Coffee-berry”’; center, Desert Iceplant in full bloom; right, Desert Icep 


flowering season is during our Winter. Two of sey “% the 
known Easter Cactus and Christmas Cactus, named so <a 
their flowering time. The flowers of the paar the a Se 
bloomer, appear at the serrations of the leaves, an are 0 
inches and more across, brilliant pinks and reds, in form resem 
the Hibiscus. These leaf types are practically spineless. on 

Some oddities will also prove of interest. One is y 4 
Cactus, a cousin of the Cereus, covered from “head = 00 on 
long, soft, white hair. For our homes we are satisfied beer . 
two to six inches high—but in his native sections the Ol 7 7 ; 
a height of twenty feet and more. Another novelty is ie 7 a 
Cap, the sections plainly marked, each with its row a 4 
and the flower at the crown serving as ornament. Anot er spin 
one is known as the Dumpling Cactus because of its form. 
the Opuntias is also without spines. 


OTHER SUCCULENTS 

Many of us remember the old-fashioned garden with its Hen 
chickens, The “hen” was a rosette of fleshy green leaves, 
“chickens” peeping out from underneath—actually new growths 
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the parent stem. In many gardens today these Sempervivums are 
the only member of the succulent group; they form borders along 
flower beds and lawns and are of low growing and spreading habit. 

Another which spreads easily is the Sedum group. Some have 
variegated leaves and make an attractive cover for rocks and poor 
soil. The Echeverias might be included here as they are also small, 
and find use as borders. Among these one has a choice in leaf form, 
as they can be had with fleshy leaves forming a rosette, tongue-like 
leaves, and even white ones. 

The Aloe is a popular succulent, a member of the Lily family, as 
is the Yucca. But this latter is hardly a plant for our homes and 
gardens, although some may like it. We find one of the popular Aloes 
with orange-red flowers growing on green spikes, slender green leaves 
waving beside it, looking from a distance like an upturned carrot or 
quiet flame. It is ornamental and quick growing. The Aloes are 
not native to the Americas, coming from the Mediterranean sections, 
Western Asia and Southern Africa. Plants can be had from a few 
inches to about 30 feet high. Most of us know the Aloe best as a 
medicine. It is used in sub-tropic United States as a hedge and for 
spots of brilliant color in the garden. 

There is an American ‘‘Aloe” with which we are more familiar, 
the Agave or Century Plant, called so because of the long period of 











Left, the familiar Sedum; center, Hen-and-chickens, the hardy Sempervivum; right, a tree 
type of Sempervivum 
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years between bloom times. It has a great rosette of thick, fl 
often saw-toothed leaves which end in a point, springing from a 
mon root. It often takes 15 or 20 years for it to mature and flo 
growing slowly from a plant with leaves a few inches long to 
formation of a 15 ft. rosette. Then a tall stem, perhaps 30 ft. in hei 
springs from the rosette’s center; it branches and bears a large n 
ber of flowers rich in honey, but once it flowers the entire plant 
It is widely cultivated because of the beauty of the leaves, some 
variegated, yellow and green, others bluish in tone. 

Tf the Agave is too large to fit in with our plans, we can 
one in miniature. These are the Haworthias, pretty window or 
servatory plants, among which we also have a wide choice. 

Some of the succulents grow like miniature trees, with fat tri 
lar leaves. Others of this group are trailing plants. These are 
Mesembryanthemums, more easily called Iceplants. They gro 
great heat, in the desert or over barren, rocky cliffs. Give them 
and see them bloom. The flower of the trailing plant is like the St 
flower, a little larger and a brilliant rose or yellow in color. 
tree types have very small blooms in the form of miniature y 
cups. Stems may be red, shading to gray, or yellowish-green and 
the red is always noticeable. 

The Gasterias make us think of a plant that has been given a 
squeeze, for its leaves are flattened and grow out in but two 
tions; sometimes they are spotted. It proves an interesting p 
that it seems to fit in with the Cacti, as also does the Stapelia, 
we look at its straight-ridged stem. Stapelias love shade and 
fast. They bloom freely, bearing showy flowers at ground level. 
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genet) 


Planting the seared cuttin ES . 
gs in pots of di F 
Pressed png cae plenty of drainage, soil 


Whee, except at certain times, is an enemy of the plants of the 
ee fe wes hel et a rot to set in that soon grows through 
( ; ereby the plant is lost. Even th i 
tained in the plant’s cells must b Kb aedeagal 
se ] e guarded against whe 
cutting. So, if we want our cuttin i eens 
- So, g to thrive and becom 
plant giving us blooms, we must se Seas 
I ar that cut throughl h 
moisture can get either in or out. Thi jantrgibeierenit 
molstaps é is may be done by laying th 
cutting in the sun for a few da i al elne 
J ys, although a better way i 
it on a shelf in a dark closet. A C i NosiE dene 
; actus will need perh 
to sear well; other succulents will requi Stir ted ee 
; : longer time. Do 
that the plant will die; more li thestenits tea ce 
: e likely than not you will bring i 
with roots sprouting! Succulen adr Prey Se 
L ! ts of all kinds h 
moisture stored in the cells of their fleshy Bodine ata cess 
biceme Nein diene fone and entirely healed over, the 
planted. Drainage and plenty of it i ati 
Water must not be i i eld nSaaauser erica 
‘ permitted to gather and remain ab i 
portion. Fill the pot one-fourth full with ehaeidanny 
ill the next fourth; then finish wi apes pple cares 
3 with a good loam in whi 
ind gravel and a little lime has been mixed. This emery aoe 


PROPAGATION AND CULTURE 


Just as the division of succulents appears different from our 
usual garden and house plants, so we find them contrary in 
culture. Many have been the unique and valuable plants 
have been lost because their owners did not give them the right 
—right according to the needs of the succulents. 

Cacti and other succulents may be started from seeds, by gra 
or by cuttings. The last is the most popular and easiest way. 
of us accumulate our succulents by the well known method of tr 
or the first one which starts us on our collection path may come 
gift, perhaps reaching us from a department store or florist sho 
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dried out thoroughly in the sun before the cutting is planted. 
in the cutting—and do not water ! No water should be given the 1 
plant until you are sure new roots have a good start. Then o 
moisten and do not soak the earth. This may be done by sprinkl 
or by placing the pot in water so that the earth will draw it upw 
from the bottom. 

If you become anxious as to whether roots are forming, pull 
the cutting and look. Then replant. This will not hurt the you 
plant; but leave it alone after new roots have started, for it does 
like having its roots disturbed. Roots may form in two weeks’ 
or within a day or so. The “pulling up” process may even prove 
benefit, for if any rot starts there is opportunity to halt it before 
goes too far. If necessary, cut off the part that rot has attack 
sear again and replant. It may be that the searing was not thorot 
the first time. 

Cacti and other succulents do not choose their native sand w 
its lack of water, but they have learned to make the best of condi 
as they find them. Nature, always adaptable, has removed the lea 
which give off moisture, has given the stems a waxy coating and fil 
them with cells for the storage of water, so that the plants may 
and bloom in such arid sections as we usually find them. 

Let us give them better soil, water perhaps once a week, accordi 
to their needs, and then see how quickly they show appreciati 
by producing growth and blooms! Even a little commercial fe 
lizer can be put in the soil. With a good soil we can crowd the roo 
either by putting several in one box or pot, or using a smaller p 
than we would ordinarily. 

Pots should never be glazed. Use an unglazed, porous 
decorating it with Indian-like spots and lines in the reds, yellows a 
blues of the primitives. No moisture must be allowed about t 
young plant. This is important, although “contrary.” And the fi 
three rules are to sear, sear, sear ! 

Many of the succulents are hardy, although they may be found 
originate in a tropical country. Mexico, for instance, is the home 
many, but often these plants are found on the high mountai 
accustomed to cold and to snow. In northern states where 
hardy sorts are grown outdoors, a covering of snow will serve @ 
blanket to keep them warm and as well will water them for the Sp: 
growth and blossoming. However, no matter what their origi 
source may be, all require this “contrary” treatment at the s 
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A desert garden as reproduced in a box 12x 


18 in. d isti 
acti, stones, and a cut-out figure for ielike apes ee 


e i Spring a plants may be set out, the pots placed in the ground 
pps cats are fata perrieigs After the flowering period there 
’ is the best time to secure you i 
7 vat use seeds, they must be kept well drained, vais ar Mae i 
ittle moist until after they come up. With a cutting a growth is 
produced In six months equal to what would possibly te uire ie 
years’ time from a seed. Grafting had best be left to ex ary ho 
are willing to chance the result, although it is often sdoaibhd ita 
nen eee Cacti and other succulents may be used as table orita- 
— i a groups in the form of table desert garden, also in window 
‘ ; s. They are clean to have about, require little water except in 
- Y ae si ae = easy to care for that we can go on re trip 
f m—to be greeted with n 
Just respect their Te ter which acient Palle 4 au pea ' 
and use care in starting the plants, and success will be assured brs 








For a complete work on the subject of this 
chapter we recommend 


OUR NATIVE CACTI, 4y Eraen Battery Hicoins 
Secure thas book where you bought your Garden Guide 
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PLANTS WHICH YIELD HONEY FOR THE BE 


By Frank C. PELLETT 


Farm Crops—Weeds—Garden Flowers—Vegetables—Trees, — 
Shrubs and Vines 


Li the Old World the so-called bee gardens are common. T 
is much interest in bringing together the plants which are at 
tive to the honeybees. There is a very long list of plants which 
important sources of nectar, but many of those which are 
copious in their yield of sweets are undesirable in other ways. 
are noxious weeds and are hardly to be included in a cultivated gar 


Farm Crops 


The gardener who is also a beekeeper will often wish to in 
as many things as possible which will provide pasture for his 
even though the area be insufficient to make a great deal of differ 
in the amount of honey secured. The greater part of the s 
honey which goes to market in the Northeastern States comes 
cultivated crops. This is also true in the Middle West and the R 
Mountain region. The Clovers are the source of a large portio 
the total crop. Alsike Clover, White Dutch Clover, Sweet-cl 
(Melilotus), Alfalfa and Crimson Clover are all important farm 
which yield honey. Buckwheat also yields nectar freely in the re 
of the Great Lakes. 


WEEDS 

Among the weeds which add something to the wealth of the 
may be mentioned Dandelion, Sow Thistle, Canada Thistle, Mus 
and Milkweed. In some cases the Milkweeds may well be incl 
in the ornamental garden, but the others are hardly to be encour 
anywhere. 

The reason that most of our honey comes from farm crops 
weeds rather than from gardens, is because these plants are pr 
in so much greater numbers. Whole fields of Clover or Buckw 
offer unlimited pasture for the bees. However, the period of b 
for any one plant is usually short and it is desirable to have 
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Some of the garden flowers are rich in nectar 


thing for the bees during the entire season. Even though our gardens 
are too small to offer a large amount of pasture, they may be of sub- 
stantial help during periods when no major honey plant is yieldin 

At such times the scattering flowers of many kinds are eagerly aie: 


GARDEN FLOWERS 


Some of the garden flowers are very rich in ne i i 
has escaped from the old-fashioned aa pring a iether 
naturalized, is an example. Borage, Chicory and Lavender are ahet 
good honey plants of similar origin. Horehound and Motherwort 
also came from abroad, but although good sources of honey, the fe 
too much inclined to spread as weeds to be desirable to faclude in 
the bee garden.. Rosemary is a famous bee plant. 

, he se and there we find someone who revives an old-fashioned 
ler garden, and a surprising number of the plants included are attrac- 
nee the bees. Majoram and Hounds-tongue are bee plants which 
ae included in such a garden. Nearly all the Mints are good for 
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Among the purely ornamental flowering plants the Mignonet 
has received much attention as a bee plant. Much space has bet 
given it in the bee papers and large plots have been planted for t 
bees. Mere mention of all the important ones would take mo 
space than is here available. Cleome, Globethistle, Thoroughwot 
Bachelor Button, Heather, Goldenrod, Giant Hyssop, Gaillardi 
Buddleia, Heliotrope, and a host of others from the Scilla, whi 
blooms as soon as the frost is out, to the Dahlia late in Autumn. 


VEGETABLES 


In passing the vegetable garden, let us mention Asparagu 
Melons, Pumpkin, Squash, Cucumber, Onion, Celery and Parsn 
among those which yield nectar freely. 


TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES 


Among our Northern trees, we must include Linden, Bucke é 
Catalpa, Tuliptree, Black Locust and the Maples, all of which ar 
valuable sources of nectar. In warmer places we add Holly, Mang 
Orange and other citrus trees, Peppertree and Eucalyptus. 

The list of shrubs is a long one. Among them we may select 
Indian-currant, Snowberry, the Buckthorns, Barberries, Buttoi 
bush, Pea-tree, Cotoneasters, Sumacs and Privets. 

Then we must not overlook the many good honey plants amon 
the vines, especially the various species of Ivy. Nearly all the speci 
of Hedera and Ampelopsis are rich in nectar and are swarming wit 
bees during their period of bloom. , ; 

In closing, it should be pointed out that the environment in whie 
a plant grows has a great influence upon the nectar which it yield 
Some plants are abundant in their nectar flow under some condition 
while yielding very little under others. One must not be surp 
if some famous honey plants prove disappointing in a partic 
garden. 








For a complete work on the subject of this 
chapter we recommend 
AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS, Jy Frank C. Petietr. A book of 
419 pages and 204 illustrations which goes into intimate detail concern- 
ing the honey plants of all parts of the United States and Canada. 
Secure this book where you bought your Garden Guide, 
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PORCH AND WINDOW BOXES 


By J. G. BAcHER 


Construction of the Boxes—Soil Requirements—Plant Mate- 
rial for Box Filling—Special Seasonal Planting 





ANY a flower fancier without a garden finds that the window 
box provides a convenient means by which the beauty of grow- 
ing plants and flowers may be enjoyed. Whether the porch or the 
window box is more appropriate depends upon the type of home in 
which one lives and upon the facilities for placing these boxes. In 
apartment structures provision is frequently made for placing window 
boxes in convenient locations for the flower loving tenants, and with 
the changing types of building construction, the placing of these boxes 
often influences the appearance of modern homes or apartments 
immensely. The task of bringing out the full beauty in flowers is then 
up to the person who undertakes the planting. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE BOXES 


Where the boxes are not yet constructed, it is well to give the car- 
penter or builder a few pointers as to what constitutes a satisfactory 
box. The available space is, of course, the deciding factor regarding 
their size and length, but they cannot be made too small, or else they 
will prove unsatisfactory to growing plants. Cedar, redwood, and fir, 
considered most resistant to decay, are the best kinds of lumber out 
of which to make them. Boxes which are exposed to the south or west 
sun must be properly constructed to guard against warping. The depth 
of the soil should be not less than 8 in., with 10 in. as the happy me- 
dium. The width should be the same, and if it is possible to make the 
boxes proportionately larger, the maintenance will be much easier and 
the growth of plant life more normal. It is very essential that drainage 
be provided by boring holes through the bottom, and the boxes them- 
selves should always have small cleats on the bottom, so that air can 
circulate below the box and at the same time permit water to escape 


freely. When boxes are lined with metal in order to insure against 
251 
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Window boxes used on this backyard garage eliminate the plainness of the struct 
and add a color note to the cozy garden with its rock pool 


decay, the drainage problem is of utmost importance, and must be W 
taken care of at the time the soil is put in by placing some bro 
pieces of pots on the bottom to prevent the soil from clogging up 
drain openings. The outside of the boxes can be painted to match 
building or in some color which will make a pleasing contrast. 
helps to bring out the beauty of the flower colors to better advantag 
The self-watering metal boxes are a very convenient type to use 
sizes to fit the locations can be secured. On the newer style buildin, 
cement or art-stone boxes are often more appropriate than wooden 
metal ones. 


Som, REQUIREMENTS 


In order to secure satisfactory or exceptional results from wind 
box flowers, it is important that the soil be properly prepared. 
plants will be obliged to grow in comparatively crowded quarters, a 
the soil, therefore, must necessarily be rich in plant food. The simp 
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thing for the average amateur to do is to go to the nearest florist and 
purchase the soil which is best suited to the kind of plants he wishes to 
grow. Real gardeners know that certain plants prefer certain soils, but 
that many kinds of flowers will thrive in almost any kind of soil, if 
moisture and fertilizers are provided in the required amounts. Gera- 
niums, for instance, will grow in practically any kind of soil, but 
Begonias require a very fine quality soil in order to do their best. If 
one must prepare his own soil for the boxes, then it is wise to look for 
rich, loose soil, and mix into it some sand, perhaps, or some peat moss 
if it is inclined to be mucky or heavy. Old, well rotted manure is, of 
course, by far the best soil improver, if it is available, but in this pres- 
ent age of automobiles, it is very difficult to secure manure. There are, 
however, many prepared commercial fertilizers on the market now that 
can be substituted for manure, and peat moss, although not a fertilizer, 
is a wonderful help in making soils loose and mellow. One practical 
pointer which it is well to bear in mind is that boxes facing the hottest 








A porch urn planted with trailing and upright Fuchsias 
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" iiacsaia oases 


Window box of scarlet Geraniums, Heliotropes, Calceolarias, Nemesias 
Trailing Lobelia, Parlor Ivy and Sweet Alyssum 


sun should contain heavier soils than boxes with a north expos 
Heavy soils, as a rule, retain moisture far better than loose, sandy soli 
and boxes in the full sun are inclined to dry out much more quick 
than those in shady locations. Bearing these facts in mind will he 
to increase one’s satisfaction in window box gardening. 


When the boxes are filled with soil and planted, there should I 
enough space left to allow a generous watering without permitting 
water to spill over the sides. In this way the soil will settle to som 
extent, and by the middle of the Summer there will be room enough? 
apply a top dressing of new, rich soil mixed with fertilizer. This is reall 
one of the secrets of securing continuous vigor in the plants throughou 
the whole season. If it is not possible to apply such a top dressing fe 
lack of space, then one may simply spread some concentrated fertiliz 
or plant food over the top and water it in. A high grade flower fertilize 
should contain such essential elements as nitrogen 3 per cent, pho 
phoric acid 7 per cent, and potash 5 per cent. This combination p 
duces well balanced growth and induces free flowering in plants. O 
can mix such a fertilizer into the soil at the time of filling the boxes 
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the rate of a heaping tablespoonful per square foot of box, and add to 
it also two tablespoonfuls of bonemeal at the same time. By mixing it 
carefully with the soil the plants will soon be remarkably stimulated 
in their growth, which will be shown by their well colored foliage. It is 
understood that immediately after planting, the boxes must be well 
watered. The use of ammonium sulphate or nitrate of soda in a solu- 
tion cannot be recommended for boxes containing flowering plants, 
as it reduces their flowering ability, but it is excellent for foliage plants, 
as it stimulates the growth of the leaves. Generally, it is best to wait 
with the application of nitrate of soda until the boxes have made a 
good start—about a month or six weeks after planting them. The root 
systems are then well established and can assimilate the fertilizers at 
once. The watering of newly planted boxes must not be overdone 
until the root systems are well established. The question as to whether 
it is better to water in the morning or evening may best be answered 
by stating that if the nights are chilly, it should be done in the morning, 
but otherwise evening watering is preferable. 


PLANT MATERIAL FoR Box FILLING 


It is usually well for the average amateur to consult his nearest 
florist or greenhouse man for advice before filling his porch or window 
boxes. Let us presume, however, that we wish to make our own choice 
of plants, or to carry out some special color scheme of our own. We 
proceed, therefore, to make out our list of the plants desired. There 
are many factors which must be considered when the selection of plants 
is made. First, we shall consider the best kinds to use in boxes that are 
facing the hottest sun, either with a southern or a western exposure. 
The following are the most suitable for either of these exposures: 

At the head of the list we have Geraniums in their great number of 
varieties and colors. They are especially satisfactory plants to use, as 
they stand the hot sun well and are able to thrive even when the water- 
ing is occasionally overlooked. Asa matter of fact, Geraniums bloom 
more profusely and remain more compact if not watered too much. 
The choice of colors should be guided somewhat by the color of the 
building itself, so that the completed planting will be in harmony 
with its background. In order to secure the most satisfactory color 
effects, it is best to have the color of the Geranium represent the 
color which is to predominate throughout the box, and then to choose 
the other plants in the complementary or secondary shades. For 
instance, let us presume that we wish to carry out a red, white, and 
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blue color scheme. The S. A. Nutt Geranium would provide 
red, the Felicia amelloides (Agathea coelestis), also known as the B 
Marguerite, the blue, and the double flowering Sweet Alyssum 
white. The so-called blue Marguerite, or Felicia, is especially 
adapted to boxes in sunny locations, as it can stand heat very 
and has the same preference as the Geranium for modest wateri 
Its graceful, blue flowers are long lasting, and they make very good 
flowers as well. The Ageratum is a much used blue flower for h 
planting, but it greatly resents root crowding and dryness. It bloot 
very profusely, however, when its particular requirements are sat 


showing than mixed plantings which grow into junglelike masses. 
location or placement of many boxes calls for the use of vines or tra 
plants, which, however, will be discussed later on in a group by 
selves, with the exception of the Ivy Geranium, which we shall ce 
sider now. In some of the cooler regions of our country, such as t 
coast sections, they are unexcelled as handsome trailing plants f 
boxes, and when used exclusively they produce superb effects. 
though they will grow in almost all parts of the country, they vy 
not always flower with the same freedom as they do in the coast regioi 





Window box of assorted Petunias, Heliotropes, Geraniums and Sweet Alyssum 
a color combination of royal purple, pink, lavender and white 
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In regions where the atmosphere is warm and humid, such plants as 
the Lantanas, Coleus, Impatiens, Vincas, Heliotropes, Begonias, etc. 
should be used, for they prefer and will thrive under such conditions. 

A plant of exceptional value and adaptability to window box 
planting is the Petunia, for its habit of growth is such that it produces 
some extremely handsome effects. Here, again, one can secure the 
finest results by a mass planting using just one color; or by featuring a 
dominant color through the use of a contrasting variety, as, for example 
in planting a box requiring six plants, one chooses five of the Pride of 
Portland variety, a large, single, fringed, rose colored sort, and one of 
the Elk’s Pride, which is a deep velvety purple, nearly black. The 
effect of such a combination will far exceed in beauty of color a mixture 
of many colors. One must use judgment, however, when choosing a 
particular variety of Petunia to use alone in a mass planting. The 
beautiful Elk’s Pride variety, for instance, when used by itself pro- 
duces a rather gloomy effect because of the darkness of its color. 
People who favor the calico color ideas, where everything is mixed, will 
find the mixed strains of Petunias simply unexcelled for mass bloom- 
ing in a box by themselves, or in a mixed planting among other plants. 

For warm regions and in full sun the Lantanas are beautiful in 
their attractive colors of yellow, orange, pink, and white, and they 
bloom very freely and continuously under proper conditions. A fine 
companion plant to the Lantana is the Streptosolen amabilis, which 
produces small violet colored flowers with white dots in their centers, 
and blooms in great profusion throughout the whole Summer season. 
Browallia, which resembles the Streptosolen, is also often used, but it 
does not make as attractive a showing. Phlox drummondi in many 
sections of the country is unsurpassed as a plant for window box use, 
as it comes in many rich colors of utmost brilliance, and flowers freely 
all season.’ It can be procured in separate colors, or in mixtufes, shad- 
ing from pure white to deepest red. 

The types of flowers to be used (that is, whether large or small 
flowers) are often influenced by the location of the box. One location 
may call for the use of large flowered plants, while another may require 
the use of small flowered types, but when mixed plantings are made the 
two should usually be combined in order to secure the most beauty 
and grace. 

The successful planting of boxes in partial shade involves the use 
of plants which favor shelter from the hot sun. There are many plants 
of course, that will grow in sun and shade both, but which usually show 
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a decided preference for one or the other. Begonias are usually ff 
more handsome when planted where the morning sun only can rea 
them, and of the same disposition are the Heliotrope, Fuchsia, Calee 
laria, and Nemesia. Even Coleus, those attractive foliage plants, 
become more beautifully colored if not planted in too hot a locatio 
Vines, or trailing plants, such as Vinca, Kenilworth-ivy, Glechor 
Parlor Ivy, and English Ivy prove very satisfactory in partial shat 
or even in full shade. 
When planting a box which is to be in the full shade, one mt 
choose the material with great care, for the number of plants wh 
will thrive in complete shade is rather limited. Beautiful effects, ho 
ever, may be secured by the use of ferns and foliage plants, which 
not require sun. Maidenhair fern in its varieties, Nephrolepis or Bo 
ton Ferns, Pteris or Brake, and many others can be used with gre 
satisfaction if care is taken never to allow the soil to become dried o 
atany time. Once well started, a good box of ferns is a thing of beaut 
admired by all. Such plants as Asparagus sprengeri, Grevillea robus 
Dracaena indivisa, Ficus or Rubber plants, and Pandanus veitchi 
small specimens, serve splendidly for box filling in partial shad 
Boxes filled with plants of this nature must not be put out until 
weather has become warm. It is well to consult your florist in 
matter for advice as to the available material and the proper time 
planting in your particular section of the country. 
When choosing the plants for filling the boxes, it is quite importa 

to select suitable vines to trail over the box proper, for trailing ple 
will take away any stiffness in the appearance of the whole, whi 
may otherwise be too evident. A selection of very useful vines can f 
made from the following list. Flowering vines are the double wh 
Sweet Alyssum; trailing Lobelia, in the dark blue, or in the varie 
Sapphire which has larger, light blue flowers with white centers, by f 
the finest variety for the purpose; Thunbergia alata, called the Bla 
eyed Clockvine because of its neat, round, light or dark yellow 
white flowers with black centers, and which is one of the finest vines 
sunny locations, flowering freely all season long; Maurandia, with p 
to lavender flowers, which is to be recommended for its free growtha 
gracefulness; Cobaea scandens, which produces large, bell-sha 
flowers toward Fall, and is best used in large boxes and in those whi 
are located at a height which requires long trailers, under which ¢i 
cumstances it will prove quite satisfactory and elegant. The Vin 
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Porch box of Periwinkle, Geraniu 
Ph 
, Petunias and athe io as, Boston Fern, Coleus, 


vine with its variegated foliage is a favorite in general use. Vin 
minor, however, often known as the hardy Periwinkle, with its sad. 
dark green foliage, is also worthy of consideration, especially for shad 
situations. In some of the milder regions it retains its neatness rei 
beauty all Winter long, for its hardiness is well known. It is sometimes 
used as a permanent vine, and in early Spring is covered with neat 
blue flowers. Lysimachia nummularia is also a very fine vine for boxes 
in shady situations, and when properly established becomes covered 
ee small, yellow flowers in great profusion. The so-called German or 
Parlor Ivy with its quick growth of bright green foliage is much used in 
box Planting, but very often to the disadvantage of the flowerin 
plants, as it grows too rank and chokes them if not held in check by 
f requent pruning. The same condition frequently occurs when Keni. 
worth-ivy is used, although its foliage is much more refined and neat 
Boxes facing east or north, where the sun is not too strong, may ver 
successfully be planted with trailing Nasturtiums alone, if the ‘dation 
and space will permit the profuse growth that this plant makes under 
favorable conditions. Mixing it with other plants is not advisable, as 
the Nasturtium foliage would crowd out its competitors. In order to 
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secure the quickest results with Nasturtiums, it is best to have 
started in a greenhouse in small pots, and then to plant them out i 
the boxes when they are well under way and all danger of frost is ov 
They must be given ample space, at least 8 in. apart in the box. Mi 
colors may be planted, but it is better to use one good variety by i 
as a mass of one color is more effective than a mixture. One m 
guard against watering Nasturtiums too generously, for this bri 
about an over-luxurious growth in the foliage and retards 

flowering considerably. 

Good judgment and care in watering window and porch bo? 
determines, to a great extent, the degree of one’s success with t 
boxes, and a little extra diligence in this task will often bring rewar 
far beyond expectations. In the early stages of the planting the 
of the plants have ample room and do not absorb the moisture 
quickly as they do when the boxes become crowded. Water fre 
when necessary, and as often as needed, but avoid all excess. In sunt 
hot locations it is well to place a mulch of peat moss and sand ov 
the surface of the boxes to prevent too rapid evaporation of # 
moisture. 


SPECIAL SEASONAL PLANTING 


Now, a word as to seasonal effects in window box plantings, f 
the previous notes all have applied to Summer effects. Very often it 
of greater merit to have attractive window or porch boxes during 
Winter or early Spring months than during the Summer, as they 4 
more unusual and appealing at that time when gardens are bare al 
do not compete with them. What to plant into the Winter boxes 
problem which is controlled by the climate of each particular regi 
Even the coldest sections of our country will permit Winter winde 
box planting, for in the group of Conifers there are some extrem 
hardy evergreens fit for this purpose. By going to your nearest nui 
eryman who specializes in small evergreens, you may secure from hi 
such neat specimens as will make very handsome boxes. As each reg 
has its own particular plants that are fit for its climate, it is best 
leave it to the judgment of the nurseryman to select the proper a 
suitable plants. Spruces, such as the Norway and Colorado fort 
may be used to good advantage in the coldest sections. Many Pin 
also, are practical and neat in appearance, as are the Junipers that 
available in fine assortments in the better nurseries. These can all 
secured from nurseries specializing in Conifers, which are located 
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almost every state of the Union. The planting of small evergreens in 
boxes should be done immediately after the Summer flowers are elimi- 
nated by frosts. The balls of earth with which the young trees are 
provided should not be disturbed when planted, and the surface of each 
box should be covered with a layer of peat moss, which will prevent the 
rain from splashing the soil onto walls or windows during storms. 
In the milder regions, such as the coast section of the Pacific North- 
west, California, and the Southern States, one may indulge in the use 
0 f broadleaf evergreens in addition to Conifers. Aucuba in its varieties 
Euonymus, Camellias, evergreen Azaleas, Laurustinus, Choisya, and 
many others in this group provide a rich selection for box planting. 
The Erica mediterranea hybrid, which starts flowering in October and 
continues all through the Winter months with its masses of rose-col- 
ored flowers, is a marvelous subject for this purpose, and of equal merit, 

















A Winter window box 
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but greater novelty, is the Pernettya mucronata with its masse 
berries in different colors that last all Winter in the coast regior 
the Pacific Northwest and California. Boxwood is frequently used 
might prove hardy in many states of the Union. During cold wea 
its normal green color turns to a ruddy bronze, except in shady sit 
tions. It is generally the best policy to use only one type of everg 
shrub all by itself, as mixtures seldom blend or produce satisfact 
results. 
Now, regarding planting the boxes for early Spring displa: 
those regions where Winter planting is not possible or advisable, 
can take advantage of the opportunity to have colorful boxes earl} 
the Spring by the use of well grown clumps of the hardy Primula 
or garden Primroses in their many colors, and in this way have ¢ 
around the building even though there still are occasional frosty nig 
One can also use for this purpose the Aubrietia and Arabis, both vi 
early flowering and delightful plants for box planting, but they m 
be strong plants and set out with as little root disturbance as possi 
In coast regions where the temperature in some sections remains 
long time between 40 and 50 degrees, two excellent florists’ plants 
give fine results while the weather is still too chilly for ordinary flo 
ing plants outdoors. One of these is the Primula malacoides and 
new varieties which are now being widely grown throughout 
country by greenhouse men. This Primula enjoys the chilly air 
can stand light frosts with but little damage, if any. Unfortunately, 
robust nature is as yet but little known, and few greenhouse men re 
grow them cool enough; yet, in the writer’s garden they were left 
over Winter several times with snow as their only protection, 
then came up again as self-sown plants during the earliest Spring di 
The Cineraria hybrida is the other plant of great beauty that lo 
cool atmosphere, but it will not tolerate frost. It has, however, pro 
a most satisfactory window box plant during the cool Spring sea 
and as its colors are so richly varied and its flowering season exte 
over a period of three months outdoors, it makes one of the best p 
for this purpose in all the cool regions of our country where sé 
night frosts are not to be feared. However, it is necessary that 
Cineraria plants which are destined for outdoor use should be grt 
cool and well ventilated, for those that are grown in warm, stt 
greenhouses become too tender and fragile to resist wind and weat 
outdoors. Properly grown, they are very robust, and when plante 
the open soil and watered only as needed, they will bloom beautifi 





Two simple but effective window boxes filled h 
Vinca pad vy with Marguerites, Variegated 


and will last so long that they will be a surprise to everyone. The 
prefer a rich, rather heavy soil in order to do their best. The Mobo 
compact growing types are much to be preferred over the tall forms. 
Also, the smaller or multiflora form is better than the large flowerin 
varieties, which are more easily damaged by rain and wind. The 
Cinerarias should be planted outside when they are just starting to 
bloom, and when heavy frosts are no longer to be feared. Water them 
when necessary but not excessively, as during the cool weather their 
requirements are limited and start to increase only when the weather 
gets warmer. 

In many regions with temperate climates Wallflowers can be used 
with great satisfaction as window box plants, and it is a truly pleasing 
tight to see boxes full of rich brown to orange colored, delightfully 
fragrant Wallflowers in full bloom. A combination planting of F orget- 
me-nots and Wallflowers will produce an almost fairylike effect, as 
they bloom at the same time in an unexcelled color harmony, and they 
have the same soil preferences, both requiring a rich, but heavy soil. 
lhe Wallflowers should be grown in pots previous to planting out, as 
they resent any root disturbance which is otherwise necessitated. In 
the colder regions the Wallflowers may have to be grown under glass 
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during the most severe part of the Winter, but can then be plan 
in the early Spring along with the Forget-me-nots. Their flo 
period lasts for several weeks. y 
Many of the profuse growing rock plants, such as Arabis, A 
tias, Iberis sempervirens or Evergreen Candytuft, Lithospe 
fruticosum or Shrubby Gromwell, and Helianthemums or Sun 
also make very fine window and porch box plants. Primula aca 
for eastern or northern exposures, and if set out in strong, well 
clumps, will make a glorious display, for they flower very early 
over a long period of time, but must not be exposed to the afte 
sun as they are happiest in partial shade. It is important, ho 
to use only large, well grown clumps of them, and to plant them 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground so that they can be lifted 
still dormant. After they are through flowering, they can be set 
into a garden border or bed to grow there for another season, as 
all rockery plants used in a similar manner. 


Those who dwell in city homes or apartments, where the 
of Fall flowers is but little seen, may greatly increase the enjoy 
of window boxes by a Fall planting of the dwarf sorts of Po 
Chrysanthemums. This can readily be done after the Su 
flowers have completed their display. The problem is simply to in 
of your florist for information on the available plants, and if 
not able to furnish suitable stock for the purpose, he may direct 
to some specialist in hardy Chrysanthemums who can provide 
with many sorts that are dependable for window box planting. 
hardy sorts may be purchased in outdoor grown clumps and 
planted carefully so that they come with a perfect crop of flo 
There are many suitable varieties in all colors, and it is best to ch 
the one most suited to the particular color of your building. 
beautiful late Fall season often experienced makes a display of C 
anthemums very entrancing in window boxes, and it is surp 
how well the flowers last in this way. Beyond an occasional wa 
after planting, there is hardly any care involved, unless a 
frost should threaten, in which case it is a simple task to put 
bamboo stakes among the plants, allowing the stakes to pro 
above the plants so that newspapers can be held in place to pro i 
covering. This is a very simple method of prolonging a floral 
clear into the Winter season. 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


By Pror. ALBERT E. WILKINSON 


Wuy A VEGETABLE GARDEN? 





HERE are at least four reasons why one should have a vegetable 

garden. First, the freshest vegetables can be obtained therefrom; 
second, it is possible to save money through possession of a good 
garden; third, there is the love for working in the soil and seeing things 
grow; fourth, there is the benefit to be obtained from exercise in such 
. garden. 


Only those who have had the joy of eating Sweet Corn picked thirty 
minutes before being served know exactly the taste of good Corn. 
Green Peas, freshly picked, are far more delicious than those purchased 
and which may be from one to four days old. 





An Amateur’s Vegetable Garden 
All the space utilized and everything growing luxuriantly 
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Lettuce, Beets, Onions, Carrots, Peas and wire netting support for Peas. 
This garden is a model of good keeping 


How much one can save depends so much on the ability and 
thoroughness of the particular grower and the size of his gard 
But money, in the eyes of many gardeners is by no means the only 
terion of success or benefit, for the great majority of us love the 
and take delight in working therein and seeing things grow. And, last 
there is this thing known as exercise—exercise which bb som 
visible. A garden lover can play golf or tennis or other spor 
and he will have obtained exercise, and either a game well w 
or a game lost, but there does not follow something tangible 
a result. 


The decision whether one shall have a vegetable or flower garde 
or both, depends largely upon the amount of ground available ai 
the inclination of the individual. The locality also has some influeni 
A shut-in city plot does not make a satisfactory vegetable gard 
and one heavily shaded by trees is more or less hopeless. Vegetal 
need air and sunlight to a greater degree than most ornamen 
plants. 
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PLANNING 


To ensure a successful vegetable garden it is desirable to have a 
recorded plan before commencing. First measure the space available 
and with ruler and pencil, draw lines on paper for every foot measured 
to represent the area, each line one-quarter inch apart to represent 
every foot. If the paper is large enough, one-half inch apart will be 
better. Make the lines each way so that the whole is a series of small 
squares. No matter what shape the garden may be, it can be repre- 
sented on paper. 

The plan made, the next thing is to decide what varieties of vegeta- 
tables are to be grown. This is purely a personal matter, or at least, 
the gardener will be governed largely by the desires of his family. The 
list made, he can allocate the various items to the plan as suggested 
in the accompanying diagrams. (Plans I, IT and III, shown on pages 
267, 268 and 269 respectively). 
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Plant April 1-20 Peas 1’ 
Plant April 1-20 Peas 2’ 
Plant April 1-20 Spinach 2’ 
Plant April 1-20 Beets 2’ 
Plant April 1-20 Onion Sets 2’ 
(% row) C4row)] ,, 
Plant April 1-20 Radish Lettuce 2 
Plant April 1-20 Carrots 9° 
Plant April 1-20 Peas a! 
Plant April 1-20 Peas 2" 
C% row) C% row) , 
Plant April 1-20 Swiss Chard Cabbage (use plants) | 2 be 
Plant May 1-10 Beans, Wax 20 PS 
Plant May 1-10 Beans, Green a? 
Plant May 15-25 Beans, Lima Z! 
Plant June 1-5 Tomatoes (use plants} 2’ 
Eggplant (14 row) C% row) 
Plant June 1-5 or Cabbage (use plants) Peppers 2’ 
Plant June 1-5 Beans, Wax 2! 
Plant June 1-5 Beans, Green 2? 
qf 
Plant June 1-5 Cucumbers 2 
7 i 
1’ 








Pran I—Srmwertz VeceTasteE GarpEN 25’x40’ 
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Follow Peas with Beets 
Follow Peas with Carrots pi 
Follow Spinach with Rutabaga Turnips 

















Follow Onion Sets with Spinach 
Follow Lettuce with Celery 2 
Follow Carrots with Spinach 24 
Follow Peas with Cauliflower plants 26 
Follow Peas with Cabbage plants 













































Follow Beans (Wax) with Lettuce 
Follow Beans (Green) with Spinach 






































Pian II—Successton Crops To Bz Uszp 1n Pian I 


Plan I is for a simple garden 25 ft. wide and 40 ft. long. The pl 
ings have been arranged so that those coming early (say in Ap 
such as Peas, Spinach, Lettuce, Beets, and so on, can be planted 
approximately the same time or day. This would take up the 
part of a garden; the second date of planting follows immediatel 
utilizing this space, and the third and other plantings follow. 
space between the rows in this garden is practically uniform, abo 
2 ft. apart. This is, as stated before, a simple garden for one 
particularly well versed in garden lore, and should be used only as 
guide to help a gardener work out his or her own garden plan. 


Plan II is the same as Plan I, plus a few crops that may be u 
after the first have been harvested; that is, succession cro 
Other crops could be selected and used with Plan I or with a 
other plan that may be drawn. Plan III includes vegetables sho 
in Plans I and II with others that may be grown as compani 
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crops. These plans are offered only as suggestions. The garden is 
so small that several plantings of any one vegetable are not possible. 
In larger gardens several plantings of any vegetable could be made; 
that is, eight or ten plantings of Sweet Corn, six or seven of Spinach, 
three or four of Beans, Peas, Tomatoes, or any other item that does 
not require the whole season. A larger garden also offers possibili- 
tries for greater areas of any one crop at one time, or larger crops, 
such as Squashes, Melons, and so on, and it may also in- 
clude many of the permanent varieties; that is, a row or two of 
Asparagus, a few hills of Rhubarb, a row or two of cultivated Dande- 


oe ae ee a, 
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25 
Plant April 1-20 Peas 
Plant May 30-June 10 Sweet Corn a! 
Plant April 1-20 Peas Y 
Plant May 30-June 10 Sweet Corn ALY 
Spinach 1’ 
Beets af 
Plant May 30-June 10 Onion Sets 2’ 
Plant May 30-June 10 Radish (% row) Lettuce (14 row) 2! 
Plant May 30-June 10 Carrots vie 
_ : (2nd planting) Sweet Corn ab 
Peas 1’ 
(2nd planting) Sweet Corn 4! 
Peas 1 
(2nd planting) Sweet Corn RG a 

Swiss Chard (4 row) (use plants) Cabbage (4 row) lee 
Beans, Wax Bh 
Beans, Green Sh 
Beans, Lima oh 
Spinach, Early ils 
Cuse plants) Tomatoes af 
Radish, Early 1’ 
Use plants (4 row) Eggplant or Cabbage Peppers (14 row) a! 
Beans, Wax 2’ 
Beans, Green zm 
Spinach 2h 
Cucumbers 2! 
Radish 2! 
q' , 


Pian [1[—Companton Croprinc (Crops rrom Puans I ann II Inctupep) 
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lions, Horseradish and herbs, as well as Strawberries, Raspbe 
Blackberries, Gooseberries and Currants. With a larger garden, t 
greater space can be given between rows than mentioned, thus pern 
ting horse culture instead of hand culture. 


The plan of one year may be used the next year, provided 0 
changes the location of the crops. In other words, there should be ro 
tion of crops each year. The reason for this is due to the fact that 
various troubles, particularly diseases, are carried over in the soil, a 
by rotating it may help to keep trouble away or lessen it. Also, cer’ 
crops are better adapted to follow other crops. This may be due to 
exhaustion of the soil through a single fertilizing element, or a condit 
of the soil which just fits the particular variety. 


In planning it is important to consider the tools, as well as the ve 
ous supplies that are necessary. In a simple garden, such as the 
25 by 40 ft., a spading fork, rake, hoe, trowel and a garden line are 
only tools necessary. For larger gardens, one can generally hire so 
one to do the plowing. Of course, there is no objection ‘to hand spadir 
if real vigorous exercise is desired or one has the time. In addition 
the tools needed for a small garden, the larger garden would benef 
by having a wheel cultivator and perhaps a seeder. All of these tool; 
if properly cared for, will last for a great number of years. 






Manures of some kind are essential in the vegetable garden, a 
while farm or stable manures are highly valuable because of the 
organic character, they are unfortunately not easily obtained in sub 
ban areas, or at least they are costly. However, if one has a large ge 
den, it is possible to reserve a portion of it each year for a crop of 
to be dug or plowed in while green. This will provide organic matt 
and with commercial fertilizers in addition, excellent results may b 
secured. A good general fertilizer will contain 5 per cent nitrogen, 8 pé 
cent phosphoric acid and 5 per cent potash; this is commonly know 
as a 5-8-5 fertilizer. Some mixtures may contain a higher percentage ¢ 
one item and less of another, but the figures always indicate the sam 
elements. Commercial organic fertilizers, especially useful in sma 
gardens are: Driconure, containing cow manure and peat moss; drié 
sheep manure, dried cattle manure, and tankage, the latter drie 
material from cattle yards and slaughter houses. Dried poul 
manure is a strong nitrogenous fertilizer and other powerful stimulant 
for seasonal use are nitrate of soda, Nitrophoska, Ammo-Phos, an 
sundry other materials handled by regular dealers. 
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Spray materials and spray equipment are also necessary. For the 
small garden perhaps dusting is more practical. A small duster costs 
about a dollar and some calcium lime dust and bordeaux lime dust, 
with perhaps a limited amount of nicotine dust, should fill the particu- 
lar needs of the garden. However, fuller particulars may be found in 
the chapter devoted to insect pests and diseases. 


LocATION FOR A GARDEN 


On the small home lot in the rural town or in the city the location 
of the garden is more or less fixed and offers little choice, but it may be 
said that the ideal site should consist of a heavy, sandy loam which 
does not dry out too quickly and is not exposed to strong prevailing 
winds which may injure crops. 

Well drained soil allows no surplus water to remain long on the sur- 
face. If it does, raised beds may prove helpful, but a better plan is to 
lay draining tiles a foot or so below the surface to drain off the surplus 
water at the lowest point. Very heavy or clayey soil can be lightened 
with rotted manure, sand, coal ashes and any decayed vegetable mat- 
ter. Lime, too, does much to sweeten and lighten soil. 





Small vegetable garden on suburban lot, with neat wire fence on left and 
wooden pathway 
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PLANTING TABLE FOR 
Early dates should be used farther South and Jater dates farther North. Adapt table PAR See ot cece eee : 
ds by keeping your own records of what to do and when. Use this table as a guide. 
Name of Seed for Time to plant seeds ; Distance Ready for use Approximate 
Vegetable 100 ft. Hot- | Cold- Open - Time to | Distance apart of rows apart after planting yield 
beds frames ground Gi Transplant Horse Hand of plants Days (except as per 
————--—-- >] |. ‘ culture culture in rows otherwise noted) 100 ft. 
Artichokes, Globe........ 1 oz. Mar. Apr. May | tet = aren ees 
AspatgMOss'. 6505 )5 550.65 48a 2 120to130plts.} ... | ....... Apr. May 3 to 4 ft. | 2 to 3 ft. 2 to 3 ft. 15 months 10 to 20 buds 
Beans, dwarf.............. 1 pt. Mar. Apr. May to July Apr. 3 to 5 ft. 9tol0in. 1 to 2 years 75 Ibs. up 
Béeansy pole Pet je Y pt. Mar. Apr. May or June June 30 to 36.in.|18 to 24in.} 3 to 4 in. 45 to 65 % to 1 bu. 
Brussels Sprouts........... YG o2. Mar. Apr. May or June June 3 to 4 ft. | 2 to 3 ft. 3 to 4 in. 50 to 80 ¥% to 1% bu. 
Betas fois Gr go'e: ngs ing ds.e.9, 308 2 ozs. Mar. Apr. May to Aug. May, June |24to36in.J12to18in.| 2 to 3 ft. 50 to 85 120 to 150 qts. 
Cabbage, early............ MG 02. Mare .2554:. Apr., May May 30 to 36in.|18 to 24in.| 2 to 8 in. 95 to 120 10 qts. 
Cabbage, midseason....... M% o2. 33. Apr. May Apr., May |30to36in.|18 to 24in.| 12 to 18 in. 90 to 100 120 to 150 Ibs. 
Cabbage, late............. M% 072. ess ay June May, June |30 to 36 in.|24 to 30in.} 16 to 24 in. 100 to 120 120 to 150 Ibs. 
CaPOPR os 2. sees ek eon cok 1 oz. Mar. Apr. May, June June, July 36 to 42 in.|30 to 36in.| 20 to 30 in. 100 to 130 120 to 150 Ibs. 
Cauliflower............... % oz. Apr. May May,June | Wau ....... 24to30in.}| 12 in. 2 to 3 in. 75 to 110 1to1¥% bu. 
Colety seatlyas. eels) M% 072. + ai besiek. Apr. May, June |30to36in.|18 to 24in.| 14 to 18 in. 100 to 130 15 to 20 heads 
Gelety; lakesie 6 Seu eage \% oz. Mar. Apr. / May Apr. 3 to 6 ft. |18to24in.} 3to Sin. 120 to 130 200 plants 
Corns.cathy S25. .cc gece. \% pt. Apr. Apr. May May,June | 4 to6 ft. |24to42in.} 4to8in. 130 to 150 200 plants 
Goria Hage gs sig ied Sivas M% pt. bee tay | AL Sees Bes May, June May 30 to 36 in. |18 to 24 in. | Hills 18 to24 in. 65 to 90 12 to 13 doz. 
Cucumbets................ % oz. Mar. Apr. May, June | 4tOmy ........ 36 to 42 in.|30 to 36 in. | Hills 30 to 36 in. 75 to 100 12 to 13 doz. 
Dandelions. 20.02 85 5. \ o7. ... |Apr.toAug. May May 4 to 6 ft. 4 fe. Hills 4 ft. 60 to 80 10 doz. 
Endingapie te oes ft 1 oz. Mar. Apr. Juneto Aug. | Way ........ 24 to 30 in |12to18in.| 12to18in. | 6 to 12 months 3 to 4 bu. 
Me Ce Sn: eee M% oz. Bs Apr. June to Aug. Apr. 24 to 30in.|12 to 18in.} 12 to 18 in. 90 to 130 3 to 4 bu. 
Kobirabimys: .......3 /is5- M4 02. Apr. + 3 May to July May 24to30in.| 18 in. 18 in. 90 to 120 5 to 6 bu. 
Leelee in... ss esceee M% OZ. Apr. ay May, June May 30 to 36in.| 12 in. 12 to 18 in. 60 to 80 100 roots 
Letpacemetet.... a teghe % 02. ar. | Apr.on | Apr. to Aug. May, June |24to30in.}6tol2in.| 4 to 8 in. 120 to 180 200 roots 
Miuskainiglans «3.)....:."4.65"2 M4 07. Sa pr. May, June Mayon {24 to 30in.)10 to 20in.} Head 10 in. 60 to 90 60 to 100 plants 
OBLODES Nagin os aes 1 oz. ar. Apr. Apr., May May 6 to 8 ft. 6 ft. Hills 6 ft. 120 to 150 60 to 80 plants 
Patshipa.. 2... cutee M o7. ae Apr. Apr., May Apr., May |24to30in.} 1 ft. 2 in. 130 to 150 2 to 3 bu. 
Pargleye ine. oui: meee. Y oz. Mar. at Apr.,May |%4 tommy ........ 24 to 30in.J12to18in.} 3 to 6 in. 90 to 120 1 to 2 bu. 
Pedseatlyiss ote mocap aes 1 qt. ate Apr. Apr. Apr., May |30to36in.J12to18in.}| 3 to 4 in. 125 to 160 2 to 3 bu. 
Pegi, Hine rns «oti cea etd « ort 1 qt. Gee ours May,June | 1tOM ........ 3 to 4 ft. |18 to 24 in. Close 40 to 80 1 to 2 bu. 
Péppistern rerpiiitoc.cecica = + Y oz. Mar. Apr. June Apr. 4 to 5 ft. |24 to 36 in. Close 65 to 90 1 to 2 bu. 
Potatoes, eatly........... 5 to 8 Ibs. oe Apr. Apr. May, June |30to36in.J12to18in.| 15 to 18 in. 100 to 140 10 doz. 
Potatoes, late...:.........| 5 to 8 Ibs. Mi ieaa (POneN. 8 May,June | 3tOME ........ 30 to 36 in.|24 to 30in.} 9 to12 in. 80 to 100 1 to 2 bu. 
Peimpkihests soho 33s, « Y oz. = Apr. May, June |1 to yp ........ 36 to 42 in.]30 to 36in.} 12 to 18 in. 100 to 140 1 to 2 bu. 
Radighesevetea.esc. ol - 1 oz. Mar. Apr. Apr.toSept. | 34mm ....... 8 to 12 ft. 8 ft. Hills 8 ft. 100 to 140 25 to 30 fruits 
Salil. ce coax teats ee 1 oz. AAS Apr. May |%tGm ........ 24 to 30 in.| 8 to 12 in. lin. 20 to 40 75 bunches. 
Spindehiys aes. og ene 1 oz. Mar. Apr. Apr., May, Aug.| 4 ........ 30 to 36in.J12to18in.}| 4 to’6 in. 120 to 180 30 to 40 bches. 
Sduashisen ea. sh onto Y oz. Apr. Apr. May, June {1 to Wm ....... 30 to 36in.J12 to 18in.) 3 to 4in. 30 to 60 1 to 1% bu. 
May, June | 3tol0ft. | 3 to 8 ft. |Hills 3 to 8 ft.) Bush 60 to 80 | 40 to 50 fruits 
J] MENTORS AL coe, ahaa VY oz. Mar. Apr. June Running 120 to 160 
Turnips, early........... Y oz. oe nke ae Apr., May June, July | 3 to 5 ft. [18 to 36in.| 134 to 3 fe. 100 to 140 20 to 60 Ibs. 
Turnips, late (Rutabaga)... YY oz. StF pea e 8, June, July | 4a ........ 3ft. |18to 28in. 4 in. 60 to 70 1% to 2 bu. 
i heh oa 3ft.  |18to28in.| 7 to 10 in. 98 to 100 1% to 4 bu. 
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Sort PREPARATION 

In preparing the soil, it should be realized that the deeper it 
spaded or plowed, the better the results. Turning over the soil t¢ 
depth of 3 to 4 in. is not sufficient. Plow or spade the soil 9 to 12 
deep or deeper, and at the same time incorporate humus-making ma) 
rial. This is best done before Winter and in the Spring; it can be fir 
down with harrow and rake. Stones and other material which wou 
interfere with future cultivation should be removed. 


FERTILIZING—LIMING ’ 
reviously mentioned, manures of some kind are essenti 
Eire Pehle mattis are to be preferred. In a garden 25 by, 100 
two loads could be used satisfactorily. In addition, this ar 
could take 100 Ibs. of good Potato fertilizer broadcasted and work 
in just previous to planting. k 
eats crops require lime in large amounts, especially Caulifiow 
Muskmelon, Martynia, Broccoli, Parsnip, Asparagus, Onion, Bee 
Leek, Celery, Spinach and Lettuce. : 
Vegetables requiring a moderate amount of lime are: Carro 
Kale, Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Peppers, Cabbage, Pumpkins and Pe 
Vegetables only slightly responsive to lime are: Corn, Rhuba 
Endive, Kohlrabi, Brussels Sprouts, Dandelion and Beans. ; 
Vegetables requiring no lime (in fact, are injured if lime is sw 
plied) are: Watermelon, Squash, Turnip, Radish, Potato, Parsley 2 
small fruits. Pop's : 
Under average conditions, the following amount of lime is reco 
mended: ; 
For vegetables highly sensitive: 1 Ib. of finely ground limestot 
for each 10 sq. ft. or 8 ozs. of hydrated lime. ; 
For vegetables moderately sensitive: 34 lb. of finely ground 
stone or its equivalent for each 10 sq. ft. 
For vegetables slightly sensitive: 34 to 34 lb. of finely groum 
limestone or its equivalent for each 10 sq. ft. : 
Be sure not to plant the non-sensitive vegetables on land 
the previous year. 


Doers It Pay To Grow Onr’s Own PLANTS? 


Yes and no. Yes, if the gardener is experienced or if the garden 
of large size. No, if the garden is small and the plant needs few, or 
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the gardener is inexperienced. The raising of certain plants that are 
set out later, requires considerable knowledge and practice, as well 
as a greenhouse or frame. A commercial grower, well equipped, is 
probably in a better position to grow good plants than an amateur 
with limited experience and limited equipment. 

Most plants offered for sale are in wooden boxes, called flats, but 
Tomatoes, Peppers, etc., grown in pots or in paper holders will proba- 
bly give greater satisfaction than plants grown close together in a bed 
or flat. Such plants are, of course, worth more money but the results ” 
should be so far superior to weak, inferior plants that the question of 
a few cents more should be considered. 


To raise one’s own plants shallow boxes or flats are desirable. 
If filled with good garden soil and the boxes can be placed in a sunny 
window, the careful gardener who gives attention to daily watering 
and ventilating, may successfully raise a limited number of seedlings. 

For larger quantities, a small greenhouse or at least one or more 
frames should be available, while a liberal supply of flats and pots and 
plenty of good soil are essential. The soil should be made up of one- 
third rotted stable manure, leafmold or other organic matter, one- 
third good loam and one-third sand. If prepared some months before 
use so much the better. 

Few gardeners possess a greenhouse, but a frame heated with fer- 
menting manure or electricity serves equally well. With a hotbed, 
various seeds can be started in late February or early March, and when 
large enough to transplant, the seedlings can be shifted into other 
flats and later into a coldframe to harden off. 

The frames can be: utilized for Melons or Cucumbers during the 
Summer if not required for other purposes. 

When starting the seed in flats or in the bed, the soil should be 
thoroughly screened and firmly pressed down level. 

Draw shallow furrows in the soil and after sowing the seeds lightly 
cover with sand and shade. The soil should be just moist at time of 
sowing. Keep shaded until small seedlings are noticed coming through 


the soil; place the flat where it will receive proper light, but avoid 
sunshine at first. 


From the time the seedlings are planted until they come up, daily 
attention to watering the flat or bed is necessary. The soil should be 
reasonably moist but not soggy. Watering should take place in the 
morning. 
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Plants grown in the greenhouse, hotbed or coldframe need fresh 
air; therefore, attention to ventilation is absolutely necessary. How 
ever, do not give so much ventilation that the beds are cooled dowr 
and the growth of the seedlings checked. 

The hardy plants such as Cabbage will germinate and grow in ¢ 
temperature of 50 deg. F. but tender plants, like Tomatoes, Eggplants, 
Peppers, and Celery, need a higher temperature to start them and moré 
care in watering and ventilation. 

As soon as the seedlings have made their first leaves, they should 
be transplanted into other flats or beds of prepared soil. The seedling 
should be set at the same depth they were originally, and 1 in. or 2 in, 
apart. Shade for a day or two, but afterwards expose to the light and 
in a few days full sunlight can be given. 

Careful watering and ventilation is necessary at the start. Ventila- 
tion during the middle of the day is decidedly helpful, and, of course 
longer on warm days. If the plants start to dampen off, withhold 
moisture and sprinkle sand over the surface. Remove all dyin 
seedlings and destroy them. 

In some instances a second transplanting is advisable. Some shif 
into pots in order that they may have the very best plants obtainabl 
Either clay or paper pots may be used, 3 in. being large enough for 
Tomatoes, Peppers, etc. 

Before the plants go out, it seems best to gradually harden them 
by exposing the flat or frame to more and more air until they are un- 
covered day and night. Of course, one must guard against an extremely 
cold night. Tomatoes will not stand the least frost. 


Before transplanting the plants in the garden, the soil must be i 


to hold the plant roots in as near their normal position as possible: 
In dry weather pour a cupful toa pint of water on the roots; let it soa 


a plant taken out of a flat will do almost as well as a potted plant, 
provided the soil has been cut into a cubical block. ‘If the soil is shake: 
off the roots when transplanted, shade for two or three days, if 
weather is bright so that the plant may regain its balance and for 
root hairs in order to bring in moisture and plant food to maintait 
it above ground. 


When planting or sowing vegetables outdoors, keep to strai 
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rows as it renders cultivation much easier. For sowing seeds outdoors— 
and many seeds have to be sown where they are to remain—lay down 
the line accurately and with a small hoe, draw shallow Af the 
size of the seeds governing the depth. The usual plan is to cover the 
seeds two or three times their own diameter. It is advisable to s 
moderately thick and later thin out; some of the thinnings may it 
used for filling gaps used by non-germination or insect. pests. Peas and 
Beans are best sown in continuous rows, like Carrots, Parsnips, etc 
but Corn is usually planted in hills, that is several seeds at 12 Byes 0 
apart, the weakest plants afterward being pulled out. rer 
aie of the seedlings should be done while they are small. 
to} orn with only four plants, or three of the larger sorts, are 
better than hills with six to nine plants. Cucumbers and Melons d 
best if kept two or three to a hill. Beets need from 2 to 3 in ag 
each plant for best results; Carrots rather less space. Several varieties 
of Lettuce, for heading purposes, need from 9 to 12 in. while the Ice- 
berg, New York or Wonderful type require 18 to 26 in. each way. 





A vegetable garden for supplying a large household 


Here, as i i 
tivation etic can depicted on other pages, cleanliness and careful cul- 
. bserve the handsome pergola around the exterior 
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CULTIVATION 


What is cultivation? It can almost be summarized in the t 
words, “weed killing.” But it also serves to keep the surface of 
soil open and thereby conserving moisture. Sojl that pans down af 
a rain, evaporates much more moisture than when the surfac 

loose. . 
iN are best killed when they are small and frequent s 
with a hoe or cultivator effectively checks their growth. ; 

In large gardens, a wheeled machine with hoe or cultivator 
will be found useful. With these machines it is possible to work 
close to the plants that very little, if any, hand weeding is necessa 
A large variety of implements can be attached to these machines \ 
the expense is not large. Such tools will last almost a liftime with ce 

Among hand hoes there is the old reliable scuffle or shove ho 
tool used in commercial gardens among such crops as Lettuce, Spina 
Beets and Carrots. Double edged, it does not work deeply in the s 
but properly handled it can be used close to the plants in the ro 


WATERING PLANTS 


Plants need an abundance of water as they are largely made | 
of water, and through their foliage, transpire a tremendous amow 
When plants are freshly transplanted, a liberal supply of water 
necessary to enable them to catch hold and grow. 

During dry seasons, heavy applications that will penetrate seve 
inches is recommended. Surface watering causes the plants to se 
roots upwards instead of downward. ; 

A garden sprinkler, such as used on a lawn, or a special ga 7 
irrigation, is very helpful. If these are started at about four o’c of 
in the afternoon and run until bedtime, they will do the job thorough 


SUMMER FERTILIZING 


During the Summer time it may be necessary to add fertilizer 
many of the growing plants. Summer fertilizing of Celery is high 
beneficial as it is to Spinach, Cabbage and Onions. ey 

Nitrate of soda, or one of the other concentrated fertilizers 
generally used. Just sprinkle a little each side of the row of any ct 
which does not seem to be growing fast enough. Another applicati 
two weeks later, may be helpful, particularly on Celery, or a late er 
of Spinach. 
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TRAINING PLANTS 


In the garden it is advantageous to train some plants. Beans of 
the climbing sort generally need a support, either poles, wire netting, 
or strings. Tomatoes may be supported in a similar way, as well as 
Cucumbers, Melons, Squash, and Pumpkins, provided the heavier 
fruits are held up with a net bag. Cucumbers can be grown on a wire 
screen, thus conserving space. Squash or Pumpkins can be grown over 
a frame, even up the side of a house. 


In many gardens, Tomatoes are grown on stakes, the plants being 
allowed one main stem and no laterals. By this method, choicer and 
earlier fruit are obtained. Cucumbers or Melons, if on trellis should 
have some of the lateral growths cut out, also Squash or Pumpkins. 
After a limited number of fruits have set, the tops of the vine shoots 
may be pinched off. Why not have two good melons on a vine instead 
of six medium to poor ones, or one good Squash instead of a dozen 
small inferior ones? 


When Celery has reached a height of 12 in. or more, it needs blanch- 
ing. Ordinary building paper on each side of the row to the same height 
as the plants, is quite commonly used. The paper is held in place by 
wire staples, these staples inserted about every 2 ft. over the top of 
the paper and down the sides into the soil. An ordinary roll of smooth 
roofing or building siding, 3 ft. wide, may be used. Cut same with a 
saw into three 12 in. widths. Wire may be purchased from any hard- 
ware store, No. 14, or slightly larger, being about the right size. Cut 
the wire into 23 ft. lengths. 


Cauliflowers should have the leaves tied over the top of the head as 
soon as the curd or white head is noticed. In a week or ten days the 
head will be ready to cut. It should be pure white. Endive need 
blanching, both the Batavian Escarolle and the Curled Endive. Tie 
the outer leaves over the center portion and within a week or ten days 
the center will have blanched. 


PESTs AND DISEASES 


The price of civilization is more pests. It is therefore very im- 
portant that the home gardener learn all he can about the various 
pests and how and when to fight them. It is not necessary to describe 
pests in detail here, nor their control—garden pests and diseases have 
a chapter to themselves. 
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The principal thing to keep in mind is that clean culture ket 
down weeds which often encourage pests and diseases, while prom 
application of remedies when the trouble is first apparent usually p 
vents it becoming serious. Indeed the skilled gardener does not ¥ 
for an outbreak, but usually applies a spray or dust to prevent 
attack. 

As indicated earlier, both sprayers and dusting tools are ava ila 
and in a small garden, the Feeny duster made like a syringe, and c¢ 
ing about $1, is as useful as anything. Dusting or spraying is no! 
pleasant task, but if properly done it gives a feeling of satisfacti 
The thing to bear in mind is that sprays or dusts must be applied 
all parts of the plants, and particularly under the leaves where p 
and diseases most frequently work. 

In the case of the Cabbage maggot and certain other pests, 
remedy should be applied at a specific date. Near New York, Ma 
to 5 is the best date, as it is at this time that the first eggs are hatch 


HarvESTING THE CROPS 

If the garden is well planned, harvesting should be continuous @ 
about the first of May, but much depends on the season and facili 
From this time on until frost the garden lover should have an am 
supply of all the good things that it is possible to grow. When gath 
ing Tomatoes, pods of Peas, etc., one should be careful not to inju 
the plant so that it may mature the remainder of its crop. 

Some root crops are easily removed from the soil by pulling. Be 
can be pulled when they are small and Carrots, if the soil is well p 
pared, readily lift. Lettuce can be pulled up and the roots cut @ 
Spinach, Cabbage, etc. also. 

Just when to harvest is very important with some crops. For 
ample, Golden Champlain Muskmelons should not be fully ripe befe 
they are taken from the vine. In fact, as soon as they show the le: 
color, remove them, otherwise they are liable to crack open near t 
stem and will quickly turn soft and mushy. Bender’s Surprise, a le 
late Melon, and many of the other old types, need to be fully ripen 
on the vine before removing them, otherwise they are very insipid 
flavor. When fully colored and ripened they have a delicious sw 
quality. 

Sweet Corn is best harvested when in the milk stage. If the kern 
are of too large size and glazed over, they are generally mealy or h 
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and do not have the fine flavor of the milk stage. The mi i 

when the kernels have just filled out. In yellow Can akeereas should 
be bright yellow, not dark; in white Corn, a pearly white. If not sure as 
to color, press a few kernels, and if a milky substance flows freely from 
them, they are just fit to eat and the ears should be plucked. Ifa 
pasty milk is pushed out from the kernel, they are generally too old 
and less satisfactory. 


jith Cabbage the heads should be firm, somewhat glazed on top 
and showing signs of strain. Cabbage, as you know, grows from the 
inside, the outside only expanding. If the heads remain in the garden 
too long they will burst open and be of less attractive food value. 
pea cae is somewhat similar to Cabbage. When the heads 
are firm and before a grow insi 
pa yphaa sneak growth (such as seed stalks) starts inside, they 


Carrots and Beets of smaller size are much sweeter and of better 
quality than when they become too old. Beans, when they are small 
are much more desirable than when they are large and too full. Green 
Peas should be plump and not too old. In fact, most of the garden 
vegetables are much more edible, have a greater amount of flavor or 
taste when on the young side. 


STORING 


What can be stored? Almost anything may be stored for a limited 
period if the gardener will meet the particular requirements of the 
ei basi Beets, Cabbage, Squash, Pumpkins, Potatoes and, in 
Zs a eye Celery, Endive and Lettuce are the things most gen- 

The requirements for Beets, Carrots, Parsnips and other roots are 
very similar. A low temperature is required, medium moisture and a 
reasonable amount of ventilation. These can generally be stored in 
boxes or baskets in the cellar, particularly in a cellar which is not too 
warm. All of them can be stored in barrels or boxes, starting with a 
layer of sawdust or sand, then a layer of the vegetables to be stored 
then sawdust or sand again and then a layer of the vegetables. This 
takes up a little more room but does prevent the excessive, quick 
drying-out of the product. : 

Such storage would not do for Squash and Pumpkins; they need 
dryness, not much ventilation and a temperature of 50 to 60 deg 
Store them in the attic or in a room in the house, and if you grow Sweet 
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Potatoes, put them in the same room. The Squash and Pumpk 
should not touch each other, because if they do and one decays, oth 
will follow. Neither Squash, Pumpkins or Sweet Potatoes should 
handled after being placed in storage, except to be taken to the kitch 
to be prepared for cooking. 

Cabbage can be stored in the cellar where Potatoes and other roe 
are stored, either by lifting the entire plant in the field and burying t 
roots in soil in the cellar, or lifting in the same way and tying a string | 
the roots and hanging to the floor joist on a nail. It can also be stoi 
by cutting the heads and packing them in boxes or barrels, spreadin 
newspaper or cloth over the top of the barrel and perhaps an inch 
more of sawdust. Cabbage needs a low temperature, only a. medium 
small amount of ventilation and just a small amount of moisture. 

Celery, Endive and Lettuce are very difficult to store over a length 
period and hardly worth attempting in view of the ready supplies | 
the shops throughout the Winter. 

From the above it will be seen that an ordinary cellar may not 
the place to store vegetables, particularly if there'is a furnace or heate 
If a place can be partitioned off from the balance of the cellar whe 
lower temperatures may be maintained, select, if possible, a.corner 
the cellar having two windows that can be opened for needed ventilatia 

For large storage a special cellar should be built, or a pit could h 
dug in the garden in which many of the vegetables mentioned could k 
stored. The main thing is to insulate the structure to prevent entrane 
of excessive cold. Such buildings or pits must have intakes for entran¢ 
of fresh air and vents for outgoing foul air. 


Recorps ARE VALUABLE 


Why are records valuable? How do you know what you hav 
done or what the results have been in the garden if you do not kee 
records? Has the garden been worth while after all? How muc 
have you taken from the garden in products? What has it bee 
worth? What have the seeds cost; what varieties have you usec 
where have they been planted? These facts are all useful in planniz 
for the next year’s crop. However, to the gardener who grows vegetab: 
mainly for his health and pleasure, actual costs are a detail. If 
values his time at so much per hour, the returns might not seem profi 
able, but the advantage of having a constant and fresh supply is né 
to be computed in dollars and cents. 
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VARIETIES 
Cultural directions follow for the more common sorts of vegetables. 


ASPARAGUS 


While 50 ft. of row may suffice a small family, a far greater allow- 
ance must be made for a large family, especially if canning is under- 
taken. Asparagus comes into production very early in the Spring. 
It requires, however, a year or more to become established. 
Select a reasonably drained portion of the garden in a section 
which need not be plowed each year with the remainder of the 
garden. Dig out a trench down to the sub-soil or at least 9 in. deep. If 
this carries one into the sub-soil, spade out an inch or two more and 
put in some good composted soil or top soil. The trench should be 9 in. 
deep. Place therein one-year, well grown Asparagus roots 9 to 10 in. 
apart from center of plant to center of plant. Cover the plants with 
from 1-to 14 in. of top soil. This planting should take place very early 
in the Spring before the buds on the roots have started. As soon as the 
soil is placed thereon, a 5-8-7 fertilizer, at the rate of from five to ten 
pounds on a row 100 ft. long, should be spread along in the furrow. If 
compost or stable manure is available, an inch of this material should 
be spread in the furrow. From this planting on leave the crop alone, 
except to kill the small weeds that grow on the side of the bank; rattle 
a little of the soil down into the furrow at each hoeing or cultivating 
until, by the Fall of the year, if the tops are 3 ft. tall or more, the trench 
should be filled in with good soil. If in the Summer time the plants are 
not coming on as they should five pounds of nitrate of soda applied in 
the furrows will help, particularly if the tops of the plants have not 
developed. If another row is desired, have it 5 ft. away from this first 
row. With top growth 3 ft. tall the first year, the Asparagus can be 
cut for three weeks the next Spring. If the growth gets up to 6 or 7 ft. 
in height, it may often be cut a longer time; say, five weeks. The sec- 
ond year, after cutting, it needs additional fertilizers and clean cultiva- 
tion, and the tops should grow to a height of 5 to 734 ft. The Spring 
of the third year cut the Asparagus until the latter part of June. 
From then on each year cut it until July 1 to 10. Have all you want, 
but each year put on new fertilizer. 





Should you encounter trouble in your garden, do not fail to consult 
Chap. XXIX—‘‘Insect Pests,’’ and Chap. XXX—"'Diseases of Garden Plants.”’ 
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Quality Beans are obtained from quality varieties 


BEANS 


Beans thrive best in a warm, sandy loam. The soil should not 
toorich. It is not extra large tops that are wanted but reasonably sized 
plants and plenty of pods. Do not plant the Beans too closely together, 
For the Snap type three to four plants per running foot are enough, 
For late or Lima Bush types one or two plants per running foot of row 
is enough. In this way, more Beans wil] be obtained per plant and per 
row and Mexican Bean beetles will be more easily controlled becausé 
the dust or spray can readily reach the foliage. Beans should be 
planted after danger of frost is over unless the gardener wishes to risk 
the seed. Succession plantings, three weeks apart, will give a continu- 
ous supply of the product. This does not apply to shelled Beans nor 
Pole Beans. One planting of them is generally sufficient. 


BEETS 


Beets require a rich soil. They are even benefitted by a little 
nitrate of soda applied to the soil after the tops have reached a height 
of 5 or 6 in. Rows can be 1 to 3 ft. apart. Three or four plants per foot 
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of row are enough. If one cares for Beet greens, plant the seed thickly, 
and when the tops are of the size desired, thin out allowing the per- 
manent Beets to remain at the distance stated above. Two or three 
sowings through the year will give a succession of the small delicious 
Beets, if made about three to four weeks apart. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


Plants purchased or raised in a specially prepared bed seem to be 
best. They should be ready to transplant to the field from the middle 
to the latter part of June. Spacing the plants from 15 to 24 in. apart 
in the row, and the same distance or more between the rows, is about 
right. Reasonable fertilization of the garden, as mentioned previously, 
should be practiced. It is not necessary to break off the leaves to grow 
the small Sprouts which develop at the base of each leaf. These sprout- 
forming characteristics are inbred. Otherwise, Brussels Sprouts is 
handled the same as Cabbage. 


CABBAGE 


Early Cabbage can be started from purchased plants or can be 
home raised. Place the plants out in the garden in late March or early 





Brussels Sprouts, the choicest quality in the Cabbage family 
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Choice Cabbage of good quality 


April. Heavy fertilization is necessary on an average to rich garden 


soil. In the middle or latter part of April an application of nitrate of 


soda would be helpful in pushing the plants to early maturity. Space 
the Cabbage (preferably Early Copenhagen, sometimes called Golden 
Acre) 12 to 15 in. apart in the row and from 24 to 28 in. between the 
rows. For mid-season Cabbage, such as the Flat Dutch group, seed 
may be started the forepart of April and the plants set out the last of 
May. Greater spacing between plants is necessary because each plant 
is larger than the previously mentioned variety. For the late Cabbage, 
including the Savoy, the seed may be started from the first to the 
fifteenth of May, the seedlings being transplanted to the garden from 
the middle to the latter part of June. Not much fertilizer is needed to 
grow this late crop or the midseason crop, the average fertilization 
given the garden being sufficient. The late Cabbage is spaced from 
18 to 24 in. between plants and 28 to 36 in. between rows. 

Chinese Cabbage can be grown in the same way as late Cabbage 
and at the same time. The Chinese Cabbage is spaced 9 to 12 in. 
between plants and 18 to 28 in. between rows. These latter types will 
come on in the cool of the year and much of them can be stored. 
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CARROTS 


The general cultural requirements for Carrots are similar to those 
suggested for Beets. Carrots do not need the extra application of 
nitrogen carried in nitrate of soda. Just the ordinary fertilizing as sug- 
gested for all the garden vegetables is sufficient. The seeds are small 
and weak and should not be planted more than 4 in. deep and quite 
thickly in the furrow. As soon as the seedlings are 1 in. or slightly more 
in height, thin out so that one Carrot plant is found every 1 to 2 in. 





Early Scarlet Horn Carrots 


apart. The greater distance will give quicker development and proba- 
bly better shaped Carrots. The rows can be 12 to 18 in. apart. Several 
plantings can be made in the year, one very early in the Spring, an- 
other the last of May or the forepart of June and in July for the late 
crop. Don’t neglect the late crop of Carrots or Beets. Give them a little 
fertilizer and keep the weeds under control. The late crops are for 
storage purposes. For the best flavor and structure of the Carrot the 
smaller sizes are recommended. 


CAULIFLOWER 


Cauliflower is handled very much as is Cabbage but it needs almost 
three times the attention. From the time the seed is planted until the 
crop is harvested, it should have continuous growth. Any check in this 
growth means a small or poor head or none at all. Start the seeds a 
week or ten days later for the early crop than is mentioned for the early 
crop of Cabbage. Plant the seedlings outside a week or ten days later 
or, if a very late Spring, even two weeks later than the early Cabbage 
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blanching can start. In the home garden, paper is undoubtedly the 
best material to use. Ordinary building paper, 12 in. wide, cut from 
a roll, the building paper being arranged to stand up on edge on each 
side of the Celery and held in place with wire staples or pieces of lath 
small boards, will soon shut out the light and cause the Celery to 

anch or turn yellowish in color. It generally takes three weeks to do 
this work and sometimes longer. Keep the paper very close to the row 
of plants to be blanched. There are people who use three or four pages 
of a magazine and wrap this around each Celery plant, placing an 
ordinary clip at the bottom and top of the rolled pages. Such blanch- 
ni rec in certainly do the work. It requires a little longer time 
Bea weet ba : to take it off. Ordinary building paper can be used 


In the Fall of the year, generally la 

ear, ly late October or early Novembe 
reer plants can be lifted, roots and all, and planted in soil in the 
ape or they may be placed in trenches in the garden. Remove 
all broken, dried or discolored outside leaves. Properly protected from 


freezing weather i lati 
tis Ve ‘i and with ample ventilation, Celery can be kept for 


crop. For the late and main crop, plant as suggested for late Cabb 
Cauliflower is a very fussy crop. Have plenty of lime in the soil, | 
an abundance of plant food, both rotted stable manures and 

balanced fertilizer such as is used for Potatoes. Be liberal with 
Cultivate very frequently but very shallow. As soon as the co 
curd is noticed, tie or pin the leaves over the head shutting out 
sunlight from the head. Before doing this, be sure that the green we 
are under control, otherwise spotted heads may result. In 
weather, in less than a week the head will be ready tocut. The co 
the weather, the longer it takes the plant to growa 6 in. pure white he 
of Cauliflower. Cut the head before the curd opens or separates. 


CELERY 


Seed may be started early in the Spring in the greenhouse, hot! 
or coldframe, transplanting once or twice and finally being ready v 
3 to 5 in. in height for planting in the outside garden. Young Cele 
very tender and needs heat for its best development. By youn 
meant 1 in. or less in height. The seeds are very small and need te 
only pressed into the soil. The seeds are slow in germinating and n 
care and attention during their early growth. Plants should be se 
soil which has been liberally supplied with lime, amply supplied w 
stable manures and plenty of fertilizer. Celery and Asparagus are 
two plant-hogs for fertilizer consumption. The plants may be se 
rows almost any distance apart, preferably 18 to 24 in. for the e 
crop, with 5 to 6 in. between plants in the rows. For the late crt 
seed is started in late April or the first of May, generally in the of 
ground or in specially prepared beds. The seedlings are ready to 
out in the latter part of June or even through the first part of J 
The lime and fertilizer mentioned for the early crop applies for 
late crop. In both the early and late crop, as soon as you notice 
plants start to grow, use a pint of the 5-8-7 fertilizer along each § 
of the row of Celery, stretching it out to cover 25 ft. in length of re 
Nitrate of soda can be substituted. In three weeks make a seco 
application, and three weeks later a third application. Rake or 
vate this fertilizer into the soil. Sometimes a fourth application m 
be helpful, particularly on late Celery. 
Of course, Celery plants can be purchased from the local flo ist 
from most all vegetable growers. It may be cheaper to purchase or 
needs than to raise them. When the Celery has reached 1 ft. in hey 


CHARD 


Chard is really Silver Leaf Beet. The is simi 

i : general culture is similar t 

that mentioned for Beets, except that one plant every 9 to 12 in. is 

enone Also the harvesting of the crop is different from Beets. With 

on oN oe leaves are removed, the leaf blade being used as a 
rb and the stem or “petiole” of the leaf cooked lik 

One planting is sufficient for the year. ne 


SWEET CORN 


As previously mentioned, several plantings of Corn will pr. 
needed in practically every garden. Corn may be ete ote 
east two ways: in hills, three to four stalks being permitted to grow 
per hill, or in rows, each plant being about 9 in. from its neighbor 
More than one row of Corn should be planted at a time, three or four 
tows or more being the best practice, as the pollen from one row may 
i fertilize all of the silk and therefore the kernels, whereas it is more 
oe to perform this function where three or more rows are planted 

orn develops quicker if given ample room. For the early shorter 
types of Corn, hills 2 ft. apart and rows 3 ft. apart, four plants per hill, 
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are suggested. For the later, larger growing varieties 3 by 3 ft. bet 
hills and rows with three stalks per hill will give plenty of Corn per 
To obtain three or four plants per hill necessitates the plan 

double the amount of seed and later thinning out. It is not nece 
to sucker Corn. Any planting of Sweet Corn is only edible abo 
week or ten days. There are a few varieties like Whipple’s Yellow 
are edible over a longer period. By edible, I mean very de 





Delicious Sweet Corn, a favorite in most families 
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CUCUMBERS 


A good garden soil with plenty of rotted manure therein is really 
needed for the best Cucumber development. Celery and Cucumbers 
are the two crops which really need rotted stable manures for their 
best development. ‘They also need plenty of fertilizer, Cucumbers 
being particularly influenced by nitrogen or nitrate of soda. Cucum- 
bers also need lime. Plant a few seeds in a hill under a hot cap before 
the latter part of April. Hot caps are paper covers sold by seedsmen. 
By their use quicker germination and growth is secured. The hills 
should be 4 to 6 ft. apart each way. Ventilate the hot caps in good 
weather, and when the plants are well started, remove the covering 





White Spine Type Cucumber 


entirely. Allow 5 to 6 ft. between rows; one plant every 10 to 12 in. in 
the row is enough. At first the vine starts to grow upright. Before it 
falls down, spread a second application of fertilizer or nitrate of soda 
around the hill or on each side of the row. Close attention to pests, 
particularly the striped Cucumber beetle, is absolutely essential. 


DANDELIONS 


A short row or part of a long row planted to Dandelions in the 
perennial garden gives spice and vigor to the diet. The plants come on 
early in the Spring. The cultivated types are much superior to the 
wild ones; they are less bitter, contain less weeds and are more easily 
handled. Sow a few of the small seeds in a row in Spring. Give careful 
attention to them as they come above ground. Keep them free of 
weeds during the growing season. The next Spring fine Dandelion 
plants will be ready to eat as a start off with Asparagus from the gar- 
den. The row will last for three or four years. The first year a single 






Should you encounter trouble in your garden, do not fail to consult 
Chap. XXIX—“Insect Pests,’’ and Chap. XXX—“‘‘Diseases of Garden Plants.”’ 
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plant is produced on the root; the next year two or three plants. | 
later years two or more plants are produced and as they becon 
smaller, plant a fresh row. 


EGGPLANTS 


The Eggplant is a warm weatht 
crop. The plants should be started wi 
der cover, as described for Tomatoes ¢ 
Peppers. 

A limited number of Eggplants, § 
six to a dozen, in a garden is all that 
needed. ‘They require about the sam 
space as Peppers and about the sam 
fertilizing as Peppers and Tomatoes. 

Black Beauty and New York In 
proved are the two outstanding vari 
ties, although many home gardene 
prefer the novelties, such as Ivory 
Long Purple. 

The diseases and pests on these crops are similar to those describe 
under Tomatoes. 





Eggplant 


ENDIVE 


Endive is a Fall crop for use in salads or as a cooked pot her 
Sowing the seed in late May or through June is about right. The see 
is small and rather weak and does not need to be planted deeply 
The rows can be as close as 12 in. After the seedlings come abov 
ground and are 2 or 3 in. in size, thin out so they stand 10 to 12 ir 
apart. Keep them weed free, and in late August and through Septem 
ber a delicious salad vegetable will be available. There are people wh 
like the broadleaf Batavian Endive, most generally called Escaro 
unblanched. Where it is required to blanch it, bring the leaves up fro: 
the center of the plant and tie with a piece of string or raffia or plac 
an elastic band around. This should be done in the afternoon when h 
plants are less brittle. In about ten days the center will have lost it! 
green color and very tender blanched leaves will be available. T 
curled Endive is handled in the same way. It should be remember 
that blanching is the first step in decay, and if allowed to be carriec 
too far, soft rots will set in. Eat the delicious blanched Endive befo 


soft rots set in. 
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HORSERADISH 


A piece of Horseradish root, 4 to 6 in. long, the size of a pencil, 
can be placed almost straight down in the soil with the top of the 
root about 1 in. from the surface of the soil. After a bit the leaves will 
develop and the plant will cover the ground if the soil is reasonably 
supplied with plant foods and carefully prepared. Sometimes the crop 
is planted between or in where Radish or Lettuce has been growing 
as an earlier crop. Where several rows are to be planted, 18 in. or 
more between rows should answer, and from 6 to 12 in. between plants 
in the row. The crop can be harvested in the Fall or it can be allowed 
to remain until Spring. In fact, in the Spring part of the row can be 
allowed to develop small leaves, these making an excellent green or 
pot herb. Frost or freezing does not injure Horseradish; that part of 
the crop remaining over Winter is ready to dig in the Spring, and 
when grated supplies a good strong Horseradish for the table. A few 
plants should be in every garden. 


KALE 


Kale or Borecole is a member of the Cabbage family. It is largely 
planted asa late crop and is generally cooked as a pot herb or as greens. 
Plant in a row and thin out so there is a plant every 6 to 15 in., with 
the rows spaced at least 2 ft. apart. In the Fall of the year, under or- 
dinary garden care, a large collection of leaves will be available for 
food. Kale is perfectly hardy and will live through the Winter, even 
being picked in January and February on warm days. For Fall and 
early Winter use the Scotch Curly Kales are recommended, and for 
Wintering over the Siberian or flat-leaved type is suggested. When 
carried over Winter, Kale comes on very early in the Spring, particu- 
larly if a little nitrate of soda is spread on the soil near the plants. 
This makes another green available for early Spring consumption. 


KOHLRABI 


Kohlrabi, both the green and purple, has largely taken the place 
of the early Turnip in many homes. It may be handled similar to 
early, midseason and late Cabbage, except that the plants are spaced 
closer together in the rows and between the rows. Six inches between 
plants in the row and 12 to 14 in. between rows is enough. The small 
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Kohlrabis are more tender and therefore more edible. The late plant 
ing, if not too large, can be stored by cutting off the woody stem an 
the leaves and placing in barrels or boxes in saw dust. 


LETTUCE 


Commercial growers have almost forced everybody to eat the 
called Iceberg Lettuce, that being the common name of the variet 
shipped from the West and Southwest to almost every market in th 
United States. This Lettuce does not need heavy fertilizing. In fa 
it will not give good results if too much stable manure or too mue 
nitrogenous fertilizer is supplied. It must grow slowly for best develop 
ment. Just as good heads are raised in the East or in other unadver 
tised sections of the country as are sent out from California, Arizona 
Colorado, or any other Western section. Plants can be purchased ij 
the Spring or seedlings may be raised. For the early crop, place th 
seedlings outside about the middle to the latter part of April. Keep tk 
weeds down when the plants are small; in other words, give it frequen) 
cultivation. Don’t apply nitrate of soda to the soil. Space the plant 
at least 18 in. apart each way; even 22 to 26 in. is none too far apart, 
The heads will come along in good shape, other things being equal 

Not everybody likes this coarse Lettuce which does not have 4 
tasty flavor. There are still people who want Mignonette, the highly 
flavored, aromatic type, or even May King, Big Boston, Salamander, 
or the others of our so-called native types. All of these require lesi 
space, 12x12 in. being enough for each plant, and they need much 
more fertilizer and manure 
than mentioned for the Ice- 
berg type of Lettuce. Some- 
times a gardener only cares 
for the tender leaves of small 
Lettuce. Several plantings 
can be made in a year if this 
is the only product desired. 
Where one wishes Lettuce of 
a heading type throughout 
the year, the following pro- 
gram is suggested: Trans- 
plant May King to the gar- 
den in early April. The mid- 


dle or latter part of April Ti Dykes ada Lette 
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Orange- or pink-fleshed Melons are considered of the best quality 


transplant Iceberg type or Big Boston. The middle or last of May sow 
Salamander. Sow some more Salamander on the Ist to the 10th of 
June. In July sow seed of May King, Iceberg, and Big Boston and 
thin out or cut as you wish. 


MUSKMELONS 


Try a few Muskmelons in pots in the greenhouse, hotbed or cold- 
frame. Seven to eight seeds planted in a 3 or 4 in. pot should make 
enough seedlings for transplanting outside when weather conditions 
have becomefully settled. Therefore, the seed should be planted in this 
receptacle 25 to 28 days before the plants are to be placed in the out- 
side soil. Choose good orange or pink meated varieties. A few grown 
under hot caps, as mentioned for Cucumbers, offer advantages. 
Melons also can be planted in the garden in hills or rows, as mentioned 
for Cucumbers, with the same spacing. The striped Cucumber beetle 
is the worst pest. Keep Melons growing as mentioned for Cucumbers. 
Many people believe that Melons planted near Cucumbers or Squash 
cross-pollinate. This is pure bunk. Scientists, with all the para- 
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phernalia they have at hand, find great difficulty in making a cross of 
these plants under the most ideal conditions. A young unripe Melon 
tastes like a Cucumber. In middle life it probably tastes more like a 
Pumpkin. When ripe it has its own delicious taste if it is the kind that 
should have that flavor. | 


ONIONS 


For the average home gardener the growing of Onions from seed 
has almost stopped. It should. So many problems confront.the gar- 
dener who raises Onions from seed that it is not a profitable venture, 
Not many gardeners would be able to control even one pest, the Onion 
maggot. Instead of seed, the Ebenezer Onion sets can be used, which 
will eliminate the maggot to a very great degree, and in this way fine 
Onions are obtainable for rare-ripes or for storage. This Onion will 
keep throughout the Winter as well as any Onion ever produced, 
Somebody nicknamed the old Ebenezer Onions “Japanese,” The 
real name is Ebenezer. They are very similar to the old-fashioned Fla 
Danvers, but have a heavier skin, similar to the Australian Brown, 
They are of mild flavor. Plant the sets in the early Spring, just 
soon as any other plant or seed is placed in the ground. Twelve se 
per foot is enough. They should not be placed too deeply, the top of 
the set being at the surface of the ground. Twelve inches between rows 





Ebenezer Onions are of mild flavor and good keepers 
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is about right although more space can be given if desired. During the 
early Spring, if young Onions are desired, pull out every other plant 
if at all developed. Those left should produce large bulbs, ready to 
store in the middle or late August. They can, of course, be used long 
before this. Onions need ordinary good garden soil, and when the 
tops are 6 to 7 in. tall, sprinkle nitrate of soda over the ground at 
the rate of 4 oz. per 25 ft. row. Poultry manure may be substituted 
for nitrate of soda. 


There are people who like Scallions. The proper name for these is 
Egyptian Tree Onion. Plant the sets in late August or early Septem- 
ber, just as thickly as they can be placed in the rows, with the rows 
12 in. apart. Have each set stand perfectly upright and then a straight- 
stemmed Onion will result. During the Winter a slight covering of 
hay or straw may be given. The sets grow somewhat through the early 
Winter but make faster growth early in the Spring therefore, in late 
March put on a small amount of nitrate of soda to help in this growth. 
As soon as the plants are 7 to 9 in. tall, the Onions are ready for 
consumption as rare-ripes. 


PARSLEY 


Used as flavoring in soup or salad or for a garnish on meat or fish 
a few plants of Parsley are desirable. A short row, 5 ft. long or slightly 
less, is all that is necessary. The crop is handled similar to Carrots, 
except that more space between plants gives better plant growth and 
better leaves. Six inches between plants is about right. 


PARSNIPS 


In general the seeds of Parsnips have weak qualities of germination 
and there is a weak early growth. After that the plants are tough and 
will stand a lot of abuse. This does not mean that one should abuse 
them. The rows should be from 15 to 28 in. apart, seeds thick in the 
row but not very deep. Thin the seedlings when they are about 3 in. 
tall so that there is a plant every 5 to 6 in. For large Parsnips, space 
9 to 10in. The seed, of course, is sown in the Spring and the crop re- 
mains in the ground throughout the growing season. In the Fall the 
plants may be lifted, using a spade or some other instrument so the 
long root is taken out without injury, and the Parsnips may be stored 
in barrels or boxes in sand or sawdust, or in pits. They are not harmed 
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Hollow Crown Parsnips 


much by remaining in the ground over Winter. A few may die but th 
bulk will live over and fine Parsnips will be available in March or Ap 
if Jack Frost has released the soil so one can dig in it. Generally, fer 
tilizer as recommended for a good garden is all that is necessary for thif 
crop. It is generally believed that a bit of frost increases the suga 
content. 


PEAS 


If the gardener is a lover of delicious green Peas, a number of plant 
ings are necessary to fulfill the needs. It is possible to have green Pea 
to eat for almost two months, beginning in the middle or latter part 
of June and ending about the middle of August. The wrinkled Peas 
such as Laxtonian, Laxton’s Progress, Thomas Laxton, Gradus an¢ 
the tall Telephone types with the many improvements, particularly 
Alderman, possess the best quality. Start planting some of the lowe! 


In ten days to two weeks plant some more, including a few Alderman 
In another ten days to two weeks plant some more, and one or two 
plantings after this date at intervals of a week to ten days. Peas a 
great lovers of lime. After the garden line has been stretched across, 
why not cover the ground with lime, working it in with a hoe or cu 

tivator ? Then immediately under the line, open the furrow and plan 
the Peas. Wait until the plants have come above ground and are 2 in 
tall before applying fertilizer. Then use the type suggested for gener 
garden work, applying the fertilizer each side of the row. Small Pe 
plants are very tender. Cut worms like them very much. If a plant 
is eaten, better apply poison bran mash for two or three nights and 
get all of the cut worms. The early varieties of Peas do not need to b 
brushed or supported. The Laxtonian only grows from 9 to 12 in. ta 
Thomas Laxton and Gradus grow from 30 to 40 in. tall. If supporte¢ 
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Taste or flavor in Peas is obtained by planting good varieties as men- 
tioned in text 


on brush or wire netting, it is much easier to pick them. All of the 
Telephone types growing from 5 to 8 ft. or more need brush or wire. 
Birch bush is preferred. Cut the brush in the early Spring before 
the buds have opened. Plant lice or aphis are likely to attack Peas 
in the forepart of July, or in dry, hot weather. This pest can be 
controlled by using nicotine dust or nicotine spray. 


PEPPERS 


A few Pepper plants in a garden will be very helpful, particularly 
as Americans discover how to prepare them, either cooked or in salads. 
Peppers can be started in the forcing structures or plants can be pur- 
chased. Only a few are generally needed, from six to a dozen. The 
larger, heavier fleshed types are preferred. They are generally grown 
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in rows, the rows being 18 in. or more apart and the plants 12 to 15 
apart in the rows. They do not need heavy fertilizing. 


POTATOES 


In the small home garden there seems to be little or no place f 
Potato raising. In the average year it is cheaper to buy Potatoes th 
to grow them. In the larger garden it pays to grow Potatoes. Af 
Trish Cobbler planted very early, say the forepart of April, in dri 
28 to 32 in. between rows, and 9 in. between pieces of Potatoes shou 
give large yields. Fertilizer at the rate of 15 to 25 pounds for a 
ft. row, should be worked into the soil in the drill before the Po 





Potato tuber, considerably reduced 
S, stem end, or end to which it was attached to the 


arent plant the previous season. F, the so-called 

Soearidy or Growing end; here there are usually too 

many buds or eyes—several of these had better be 

scooped out before planting. The lines show how this 

particular tube may be cut up for planting, but the 
eyes vary in each and every tuber 


sets or divisions are planted. The Cobblers only need attention 
control Potato bugs and occasional flea beetles. For Potato bugs du 
or spray with a poison, and Bordeaux mixture should drive the bee 
away if the foliage is kept covered. About the middle of May a larg 
planting of Potatoes of the variety Green Mountain can be mac 
Rows 3 ft. apart and 12 in. between pieces of Potato in the rows 
about right. The fertilizer needs are similar to those mentioned f 
Irish Cobbler. Green Mountain variety needs to be sprayed frequent 
with Bordeaux mixture from the Ist of July until the middle or latt 
part of September in order to check blight and to help drive away 
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beetles and leaf hoppers. Poison should be used to control the Colorado 
Potato beetle. Hill the crop just as the weeds appear and kill the weeds 
between the row. Raking down the rows or hoeing them down a little 
later will have a tendency to keep the ground level. Two such hillings 
should handle the weed proposition, although in some soils three are 
necessary. In planting Potatoes use certified seed. Cut the tuber into 
rather large size pieces on which there are at least two strong eyes, 


PUMPKINS 


A few hills of Pumpkins in the garden will delight the children in the 
Fall of the year and also serves to supply the needed material for deli- 
cious Pumpkin pies. Years ago Pumpkins were planted in Corn or in 
Pole Beans. They can be planted the same way today, although a piece 
of soil at the edge of the garden, allowing the Pumpkins to grow out in 
the grass or in the other material at the border, will give more room. 
The small pie Pumpkin is the one preferred. The general culture is the 
same as recommended for Winter Squash. 


RADISHES 


One of the first vegetables to be planted in the Spring is the Radish, 
and it is very hardy. A few short rows can be planted, in five days 
another planting, and in five to eight days another, and so on through- 
out the season. After the second or third planting, if red Radish is 
not desired the White Icicle can be planted. If the plants are thinned 
to stand 1% to 2 in. apart, the Radish will develop quicker and there- 
fore be ready to eat much sooner. Radishes are sometimes planted 
in among Cucumbers and Melons and seem to aid in keeping some 
insects from these crcps. Radishes are also planted between other 
crops, as the time required for their growth is very short and they are 
out, of the way before the main crop needs the space. Radishes are 
largely nitrogen and therefore the soil should be amply supplied with 
fertilizer and perhaps one additional application of nitrate of soda. 
The Radish has one serious pest—the maggot—similar to the one 
attacking Onions and Cabbage. This maggot appears about the first 
of May, and if one or two applications of four per cent calomel dust 
are made about May Ist to 5th, and at least two applications for all 
other Radishes just as soon as they break through the ground until 
the latter part of July, the crop will probably be freesfrom maggots. 
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RHUBARB 


Have a few plants of Rhubarb in the garden. Sometimes one p 
is all that is necessary. Rhubarb pies, Rhubarb sauce and Rhub 
preserves will thus be assured. Rhubarb is a gross feeder. Rott 
stable manures and commercial fertilizers are welcomed by this plé 
Large leaves and large stalks result. Plant the variety that has 
red or pinkish stalks. Allow 3 to 5 ft. between plants. After pullii 
the leaves and stalks apply fertilizer, or if stable manure is used, p 
the stable manure on early in the Spring. Pulling generally stops abe 
the first of July. From then on the plant must store up food for ne; 
year’s crop. { 


SALSIFY 


Salsify, sometimes called Vegetable Oyster, is a root crop gro’ 
similar to Parsnips, although spacing between the plants in the ro 
may be less, say 4 to6in. This crop needs a very loose, exceedingly v 
prepared soil. If there are many stones in the soil, or the soil is har 
the roots become forked and less desirable. Salsify requires the entit 
season for growth and culture should be the same as mentioned ft 
Parsnips. It can be stored in the same way that Parsnips are store 


SPINACH 


Spinach has become such a valuable crop for its many vitamins ar 
iron content that more and more gardeners are making successio 
plantings throughout the Spring and also in the Fall. It can be plante 
very early in the Spring and every ten days thereafter until the 15t 
of September. A row or part of a row may be sufficient for a 
family or one or two plantings may be all that is desired. The smooth 
leafed sorts like Viroflay are planted first. This is followed by the Lor 
Standing Savoy, a crinkle leaf type. Later in the Fall a Yellow Resi 
ance Savoy can be planted. Spinach is a quick maturing plant and ¢ 
be planted near other slower maturing plants or where either Squas! 
Melons, Tomatoes or Cucumbers are to be planted later. Applicatio 
of nitrate of soda are essential, in addition to the regular fertilize 
applied to the garden, once when the first few leaves are forming an 
again in ten days. Apply the nitrate when the foliage of the plant 
dry or during a rain. The plant needs ample lime in the soil. In fact, 
it is one of the heaviest lime requirers. 

The plant known as New Zealand Spinach is grown as a Summeé 
Spinach. This is not a true Spinach. It is, however, quite well though 
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of by many home gardeners. The plant is bush-like or sprawling. The 
seeds are extremely large and hard and slow germinating, but after 
the plant once starts to grow, it will cover much ground. The rows 
should be at least 3 ft. apart and the plants should be from 9 to 15 in. 
apart. The tips of the branches with four or five leaves are the parts 
cut off and consumed. The more cuttings made, the more branches 
and tips will result. Ordinary garden fertilizing is sufficient. This is a 
tender plant and should not be planted until danger of frost is over. 
It is also easily killed in the Fall. Many people like this Spinach canned 
as it retains its shape. 


SQUASH 


Most people prefer the so-called Summer Crookneck, some even 
now taking the Straightneck as the best type under this selection. In 
the South the Scallop or Patty-pan types are desired. Both are bush 
types. They can be started in the hotbed, greenhouse or even in the 
coldframe during the middle or latter part of April and transplanted 
to the garden in the middle of May. Early Squash is thus produced. 
Rotted manure in the hill and application of fertilizer are helpful in 
pushing the crop forward. The plants are attacked by the striped 
Cucumber beetle and the remedy suggested for this pest is frequent 
dusting with lead arsenate. From then on they are of easy cul- 
ture, except that the weeds have to be kept down. Squash 
needs a space of 3 to 4 ft. on each side. The late Squash needs more 
room, from 8 to 10 ft. between hills or rows generally being required. 
Those in the Hubbard group, either the green or blue Hubbard, are . 
most commonly grown. They have the same pests and troubles as 





Crookneck Squash ai 
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the early Squash, and in addition are troubled by the Squash borer 
and the Squash bug. The Squash bug can be trapped under a bo 
placed on the ground near the hill. In the cool of the night the Sq 
bugs like to crawl underneath a covering such as a board or 
and in the early morning it is a simple matter to take up the boards anc 
catch the pests underneath. In handling the Squash borer there 
methods of spraying, but the most common practice is to cover thé 
vine of the Squash with soil at the point where it branches out—say, 
a few handfuls at the base of a leaf every 2 ft. along the stem. Root 
will be thrown out, and these new roots will maintain the plant, even 
if there are a few borers in the stem near the main root. Squashes, as 
well as Pumpkins Cucumbers and Melons, may be trained up over & 
fence, on a wire or woodentrellis, and in this way serve as attracti 
vines. Any fruits forming on the vines must be held up by a netting 
bag or with string, as the plant is not strong enough to hold the fruit 
upright. d 


SWEET POTATOES 


It is probably best to buy Sweet Potato plants. A few can be ob- 
tained in most any section from nearby nurserymen or seed houses. 
sandy loam is preferred. Fertilizer as mentioned for Irish Potatoes 
needed. The slips or plants are handled in about the way one handles 
Peppers and about the same distance apart. Keep the vine from setting 
roots. The Sweet Potato is tender and should not be planted until 
danger from freezing or frosts has passed. A few plants in the garden 


-may give all the supplies needed. 


TOMATOES 


Tomatoes are one of the most common garden vegetables and one 
of the most satisfactory to grow. Be sure that high quality varietie: 
such as Bonny Best and Stone, particularly the Greater Baltimo: 
strain, are chosen. Tomato plants can be grown on stakes wher 
pruned, and having one stem (that is, with all laterals removed) 
spacing 12 to 15 in. between plants in the row and 3 to 4 ft. betweer 
rows. They may be grown at will on the ground, with 3% and 4 a 
between plants. They can be grown against a house or building: 
strings or stakes, or they can be grown on wire such as poultry wire, 
Seeds should be sown early in the Spring, say in early March, and 
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High quality Tomatoes are firm fleshed, tender, and fine in texture 


perhaps more seed the first of May for the late and main crop. They 
should be handled in the greenhouse or coldframe in a careful manner 
with all the requirements for their best growth. The potted varieties 
give the best results. Tomatoes are tender and should not be planted 
outside until after possibility of frost injury is past. They do not 
need extra fertilizing, that mentioned for the garden being sufficient. 
The early set plants need to be protected from cut worms by using 
poison bran mash. Potato bugs and flea beetles are sometimes com- 
mon. Apply the remedy as suggested under Potatoes. Fungous 
diseases, such as leaf spot and potato blight, can be controlled by 
spraying the plants with Bordeaux before the disease has started 
and during the time when spores are spreading, generally after the 
first of July. For preserving, the novelty Tomatoes, such as the 
pear, plum, cherry, strawberry and peach are quite useful, each grow- 
ing to resemble the crop named. * These same sorts are very delicious 
sliced or as a salad. 


TURNIPS 


The Early Flat Turnip and the Egg type seem to be preferred by 
most of our gardeners. In fact, the Flat Turnip has been largely 
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replaced by Kohlrabi, and it is only in the Fall of the year that 
White Egg and the Yellow Globe are desired, and then only for 
short period. They are very easy of culture. The seeds are str 
germinators and the plants grow quickly. The rows should be fr 
18 to 24 in. or more apart and the plants approximately 6 in. a 
in the row. Eat the crop when it is of small size as when it beco 
older it has a tendency to become woody and less desirable. The c 
can be planted in early Spring or in late May or in the middle 





Early Flat Turnips 


July. Most of the gardeners prefer Rutabagas of the Winter or st 
age type. These are best planted about the middle of June or slightly 
later. The seed can be planted in rows 18 in. or more apart with plants 
thinned to stand from 7 to 9 in. apart in the row. They are r 
to harvest beginning the latter part of September, arid all should 
removed from the ground before heavy freezing sets in. The ordina 
fertilizing mentioned for a good garden is all that is needed. 


WATERMELONS 


These require practically the same treatment as Muskmelons, b 
in the North a warm, sandy soil is desirable. The plants, being rampa 
growers, require rather more room than Muskmelons. Coles Ear 
is one of the most reliable sorts for northern gardens; the fruits d 
not exceed 12 in. in length, but its early character insures a crop, 
the plants are given an early start and the season is warm. 








For a complete work on the subject of this 
chapter we recommend 
PRACTICAL VEGETABLE CULTURE, 4y Atsert E. Witxinson. 
Secure this book where you bought your Garden Guide. 








Chapter XX 


HERBS 


By Atrrep Cart Horttes 
Culture—Winter Protection—Herbs from Seed—List of Herbs 


ROM time immemorial herbs have been used for medicinal 

and flavoring purposes, some being grown for their seed, some for 

foliage, others for flowers and roots. It is always a genuine pleasure 

to be able to supply your own wants, pure and unadulterated. The 

varieties listed herewith, the uses of which are fully explained, will 

enable a selection to be made of the most desirable kinds essential for 
home use. 

CULTURE 


The culture of herbs requires no particular skill; they all like a 
fairly rich soil, and may be grown from seeds or purchased as plants 
or dormant roots. A bed 20 by 4 ft. should accommodate all the species 
required for the average household, but more room may be given, if 
desired, and beds 3 by 2 ft. devoted to each separate kind. 

The annual varieties should be grown by themselves. The peren- 
nial varieties should be planted in permanent beds, as they come up 
each year after being cut down in the Fall. 

All herbs grown for their foliage should be cut when the growth 
is mature, or when the flowers show, tied in small bundles, and hung 
in a dry place. When thoroughly dry, they can be put in paper bags 
and hung in the attic until required for use. Those grown for seed 
should be allowed to blossom and produce seed which, when ripe, 
should be carefully gathered and dried before storing away. Those 
whose roots are to be used, should be dug in the Fall and thoroughly 
washed and dried. 

Each variety should be carefully labeled to aid identification. 


WINTER PROTECTION 


Herbs require some protection during Northern Winters and 
should be covered with straw, leaves, or manure. The perennial 
varieties are to be cut down within a few inches of the ground, except 


Lavender, Rosemary, Thyme, Sage and Wormwood. These should 
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be left about six inches above ground. Lavender and Rosema 
being shrubs, require particular protection, until the wood becom 
hard, say until their second or third year. 


HERBS FROM SEED 


All the appended list are easily raised from seed, except Tarr 
which does not seed and consequently roots must be planted. 
your seed in a small prepared bed, then plant the seedlings into p 
manent quarters as they become large enough to handle. If plante 
on a dull day and watered, success will be assured, or the seed may 
be sown where it is to remain, and generously thinned out to alloy 
room for development. 


List oF HERBS 
(A indicates Annuals. P indicates Perennials) 


Anortica (Angelica archangelica). A. Leaves and stalks are sometimes eaten raw, 
or boiled with meat and fish. The seeds are used for flavoring wines and cak 

Anise (Pimpinella anisum). A. For garnishing and flavoring; also in making cordials, 

Baim (Melissa officinalis). A. For making Balm tea for foncks. also Balm wine. 

Bast, Sweet (Ocimum minimum). A. Largely employed by French cooks for flavorin, 

urposes. 

Thaiiets (Henenrrivie perfoliatum). P. Popular remedy for fever and ague. 

Burnet (Sanguisorba canadensis). P. Leaves used in salads and soups. 

Camomite (Matricaria chamomilla). P. Used as a blood medicine. 

Caraway (Carum carvi). A. Grown for its seeds, which are used for bread, pa 
and flavoring. 

Catnip (Nepeta cataria). P. For medicinal purposes. 
will roll in it with great delight. 

Curves (Allium schoenoprasum). A. Used for flavoring sausages and salads. 

Cortanper (Coriandrum sativum). A. Seed used for flavoring. ] 

Drit (Anethum graveolens). A. Seeds with aromatic odor and hot pungent tast 
Used for flavoring vinegar when making dill pickles. 

Fennet (Foeniculum officinale). P. Seeds aromatic for flavoring. 
are used in sauces. 

Frverrew (Chrysanthemum parthenium). A. Used medicinally; a good blood tonic. 

Horenounp (Marrubium vulgare). P. Leaves used as remedy for colds, for dyspeps 
and in expelling worms. 

Hyssop (Hyssopus officinalis). P. Leaves and young shoots used as a pot herb; leafy 
tops and flower spikes used for medicinal purposes. L 

LavenpER (Lavandula vera). P. Leaves and flowers emit a delightful perfum 
much used in the wardrobe to give the linen a delicate perfume. 

Maryoram, Sweet (Origanum majorana). P. A tonic and stomachic. 

Marjoram, Por (Origanum onites). One of the most useful of all the herbs, the leav 
being employed as greens and also dried for flavoring. 

Mint, Spear (Mentha viridis). P. Used for flavoring. 

Mint, Pepper (Mentha piperita). P. Good for stomach and intestinal troubl 
also used as a stimulant. 

Musrarp, Ware (Brassica alba). A. Young seedlings used as a salad. 

Parstey (Petroselinum hortense). A. Flavoring and decorations for salads, and fancy 
garnishing. 


Much relished by cats, wi 


Boiled lea’ 
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Pznnyrorat (Mentha pulegium). A. Used medicinally as a stimulant and carmina- 
tive. Good for keeping mosquitoes away. 

Pot-MarIGoLD (Calendula oftvinalis). A. Medicinal and flavoring. 

Rosemary (Rosemarinus officinalis). P. Leaves make Rosemary tea for relieving 
headache. 

Sace (Salvia officinalis). P. Leaves used for seasoning meats and poultry; also used 
as a tonic. 

Savory, Summer (Satureia hortensis). A. Leaves and flowers used for flavoring. 

Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare). P. Used in bitters, and as a remedy against worms. 

TaRRAGON (Artemisia dracunculus). P. Leaves impart a delicious flavor to salads, 
soups, pickles, etc. 

Tuyme (Thymus vulgaris). P. Grown in every garden for seasoning. 

Vatertan (Valeriana officinalis). A. Leaves very efficacious in the cure of wounds. 
Heal-all is an old name for it. 

Wormwoop (Artemisia vulgaris). P. Used medicinally as a bitters. 


Sweet Marjoram is one of the herbs which is always included in the herb garden 
ause of its fragrant leaves 
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FRUIT FOR THE SMALL GARDEN 


By A. J. LovELEss 


Depths for Planting—Apples—Apricots—Blackberries—Cher- 

ries—Currants —Dewberries —Gooseberries—Grapes—Logan- 

berries — Peaches — Pears — Plums — Quinces — Raspberries 

—Strawberries—Cordon and Espalier Training Systems— 
Ideal Fruit Garden 


PREAD the truth far and wide, the country over, by every mea 

available. Sufficient emphasis can never be laid on the health 
giving advantages to be derived from the free use of fresh fruit. It 
beneficial to the adult, but doubly so for the children. It isan insuran¢ 
against disease. Nothing will assist the processes of nature in such 
rational and effective way as the habitual use of fruit. “An Apple: 
day keeps the doctor away,” is an old saying but, nevertheless, a ma 
true one, as many have proved to their own satisfaction, and when on 
can practice the habit from one’s own garden the pleasure is mot 
than doubled. 

Fruit gathered fresh from the plants is quite a different article t 
that which has been picked and packed, traveled and finally expose 
to the dust and atmosphere of a public market or store. Then, too 
another phase of the satisfaction of growing fruit for your own use am 
to give to your friends is in the pleasure derived from watching ii 
development from the bursting buds on through the period of flowerin 
to the ripe, luscious, perfect fruit. : 

It is surprising how much more fruit can be eaten in the garde 
“out of hand,’’ than when served in the home, and this without 
slightest injurious effects. It is the unripe and stale fruit which sho 
be avoided; if you care for your fruit garden it will reward you wi 
fresh, ripe fruit in abundance. 

In considering a collection of fruit trees for a suburban garden, 
particular attention will be given those varieties which produce 
maximum amount of fruit in a minimum of space and which are de 
signed to supply the family with fruit for the table and culinary p 
poses the greater part of the year. Available space must, of cours 
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be considered in planting a fruit garden, and location must determine 
to a large degree the manner of planting and arrangement of the 
different fruits so as to allow each kind the greatest amount of light 
and air possible. Apples and Pears, Peaches, Plums and Cherries 

therefore, should be planted to avoid casting too great a shade on the 
smaller fruits such as Strawberries and Currants. Raspberries, Black- 
berries and Grapes should be confined to trellises and not allowed to 
extend beyond certain limits, but to accomplish this, regular attention 
to pruning and thinning isabsolutely necessary. A small fruit garden 
judiciously planned and planted will be a source of pleasure and profit, 
and well repay all the attention that can be bestowed upon it. 


DEPTHS FOR PLANTING 


A good rule to follow in planting a fruit tree is to set it deep enough 
so that it will stand up firmly without artificial support. In sandy soil 
deeper planting may safely be practiced, while on heavy or wet soils 
shallow planting is recommended. As a general rule 6 in. is quite deep 
enough for all small fruits, and 8 in. for Apple, Pear, Plum, Peach 
and Cherry trees. 


Dwarf trees can safely be planted to the depth they have been 
previously grown in the nursery, but not deep enough to afford any 
possibility of the scion or graft taking root in the soil, otherwise your 
dwarf tree will cease to be such, as the rooting scion will cause a very 
strong growth. Undue vigor in fruit trees should be checked by root 
pruning. ; 

Having chosen a location, proceed at once thoroughly to cultivate 
the ground, using a subsoil plough, or digging as deeply as possible; 
then cover the whole with a liberal dressing of well rotted farmyard 
manure, and a liberal sprinkling of bonemeal, and dig over again. 
In this plant your fruit trees. Should your soil be a rich loam it will be 
well adapted for the small fruits as well as Cherries and Apples, but 
heavy or clayey soils will produce fine Pears, while sandy soil will grow 
luscious Peaches. A careful study of conditions previous to planting 
will save a large amount of inconvenience, labor, expense and regret 
later on. Apple and Pear trees take about six years to come into bear- 
ing, but after that the crop increases annually. Pruning will accelerate 
fruit production to a large extent and providing a good selection of 
varieties has been made, it is possible to have Apples nearly every 
month in the year, the proper facilities being available for Winter 
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storage. Good cultivation is beneficial to the growth of fruit in gene 
and liberal treatment will increase results. 

Following is a table showing how many trees or plants may k 
planted on an acre at various distances apart: 


Feet Number of Feet Number of Feet 

apart trees apart trees apart 

WOE aa hig E46 Ra ee 26 i (Pai Rey ee eee a ON SP 
1 Re Oe ee Le, 34 SY PAN tei te 194 ye A. 
BOS s dvateles eugieynetss 49 biG oi ox F158 224 i vakuwid } Ra 
pL Pee, ty ee 70 bY ST, Adil a a ao 304 S209. h\ acu vy slo 
Bs SARS fp eteated 109 BOS ed ins Whee oe 435 Sage oes Gi ve 
1B! Ree es 135 Bee. Ge ae abe 680 BAG Shas oan 


It has been thought unnecessary to include, in a book of this nature 
a large number of varieties, but rather to give the names of kinds that 
have been proved of real merit, and while those mentioned are not al 
of the good ones, they have been selected for their superiority in 
and production. Recent introductions have not superseded many 0 
the old and tried varieties which have become so well known 
standard in all the essentials of color, size and quality. 


APPLES 
These do best in a rich, loamy, well drained soil, in a position pref 
ably facing the east or southeast. This situation protects the tree 
from north and west winds and retards blooming in Spring, thereb 
often preventing the destruction of the blossom by late Spring frosts 
and the consequent failure of the crop. In planting, select a three-yea 
old tree, which can be procured at any reliable nursery, and insist on 
this being true to name, because a mistake at this point means yea 
of disappointment. Do not make the common mistake of planting you! 
tree in a small hole, or planting too deeply, but be liberal in all your 
treatment and your tree will respond accordingly. Prune all broken 
and damaged roots, and after spreading the remaining roots evenly in 
the hole, cover with fine earth and give the tree a slight shake. Alloy 
the earth to sift down among the fine roots, then put on more soil and 
tread in firmly, finish filling the hole, and put on a generous mulching 
to keep the soil about the tree moist, for upon this mulching ofter 
depends the life of the tree. After the tree is firmly planted, prune in 
the head to five or six branches and reduce these to half their origing 
length. Attach a label to the tree and it is ready to take a permanent 
place in the garden. 
During its first season of growth all superfluous shoots should be 
cut out, keeping in mind the future form of the mature tree. 
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second season the previous year’s growth should be cut back about 
half, and after this the tree will usually need only thinning out the 
center and such shoots as cross each other, to secure abundance of light 
and sunshine. The shoots which come out of the stem should be 
rubbed off as they appear. This. treatment applies particularly to 





Typical half standard Apple tree suitable for the amateur’s 
garden 


standards, which should be planted at least 25 ft. apart. In a small 
garden trees known as pyramids, cordons, and espaliers may be grown 
with success. These can,be purchased in that form, and are used for 
covering arches or for growing against buildings, walls or fences. 
They are specially grafted on roots which have a tendency to retard 
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growth and possess the advantage of producing fruit quicker than 
standards and in taking less space in which to grow, a consideration 
where room is limited. Pyramids could be planted in a row 10 ft. 
apart, cordons 3 ft. apart against a wall or to form an arch over 
walk, and espaliers along each side of a walk or against a wall or build- 
ing, thus making the most of restricted space. Their pruning is more 
severe and may be done in July and in Spring, the production of fruit 
bearing spurs being the end in view. 

The prevention of San José scale is necessary to success, and a 
spraying with any good insecticide sold for that purpose should be 
made in the Spring; lime and sulphur mixture treatment is very good 
or an application of one of the oil sprays is effective. Consult the en- 
tomologist of your State Experiment station as to materials and im 
of application. Then the familiar codling moth has to be dealt with 
Arsenate of lead, one and one half pounds to fifty gallons of water, 
sprayed through a fine nozzle, has proved the very best treatment for 
this pest. Usually one and one quarter gallons of lime sulphur solution 
is added to this spray for protection against scab. The trees should be 
sprayed as soon as possible after the blossoms fall, the object being 
get some of the insecticide into the calyx before it closes up tight, o 
the fruit turns downward. 

Another spraying is necessary for fungous growth on the fruit. 
This should be done with arsenate of lead and lime sulphur as in the 
previous spray as soon as possible after the woolly down begins to” 
come off the young fruit. No particular time can be stated, as in differ- 
ent localities the season varies. If green or black aphis appear on the 
growth of the young trees, what is known as “Black Leaf 40” is the 
best remedy. It isa preparation of nicotine in a concentrated form, and 
should be used according to directions supplied with each can. 

Apples are seldom propagated except in nurseries, where large 
quantities are raised from seed and the many varieties in demand 
are then grafted on these seedlings while they are quite small. Graft- 
ing is sometimes practiced in gardens for introducing a new variety 
on an old or objectionable kind. 

In giving a list of varieties, due attention has been paid to sorts 
designed to keep the family supplied for a greater part of the year. 
In almost every locality, there are varieties which do particularly well, 
and which are general favorites; because of this fact, it is always well 
before planting, to inquire from some of the older settlers, whom yo 
know raise good fruit, what special variety succeeds best with them. 
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The following list, however, covers a wide range, and the varieties 
named are adaptable for general planting. Make a selection for early, 
medium and late. 

Earry Harvest. Fruit pale yellow, tender and good. Bears early. Late July and 
August. 


Rep Asrracwan. Fruit largely covered with light and dark red. A good early, and 
bears young. August and September. 


Sweet Boucs. Fruit greenish yellow. The best early culinary variety. August and 
September. 


Detictous. A fine red Winter variety. 


Ducuzss or OLpENBURGH. Fruit red striped, crisp, tender, juicy, aromatic. A good 
culinary variety. Late August and September. 


GravenstEIN. Fruit yellow striped, good size, attractive appearance, excellent 
quality. September to November. 


Totman Sweet. Fruit pale yellow, decidedly sweet. A good dessert Apple. Novem- 
ber to January. : 


Marpen’s Brusa. Fruit lemon yellow with crimson cheek; very attractive. Septem- 
ber to November. 


Surron Beauty. Fruit attractive, red, fine grained, crisp. A good dessert Apple. 
November to March. 


Ruopg Istanp Greeninc. Fruit green. The very best culinary Apple. October 
to March. 


Batpwin. Fruit red. The well-known Winter Apple. October to May. 
Nortuern Spy. Fruit splashed with red; very crisp; of fine flavor. December to June. 


Va Fruit red, large, subacid. An Apple of superior excellence. October to 
arch. 


Srpzrtan Cras. The Crab Apple furnishes a most delightful jelly; none better. It 
is also ornamental and might be planted where non-fruiting trees are planted 


now. Other Crab Apples are Golden Beauty, Hyslop, Martha and Transcendent. 
September and October. 


Sprrzensurc. Fruit red. Winter. 


McIntosx. Fruit bright deep red; flesh white; juicy, with slight acid flavor. Sep- 
tember to January. 


Starx. Fruit large, round, greenish yellow, with red stripes; flesh yellow, mildly 
acid. November to January. 


Wutttrams. Fruit rich dark red; large, with tender crisp white flesh. July to August. 


APRICOTS 


The delicious Apricot should be grown in every garden. Bush 
plants are preferable, as being a very slow growing tree, it requires 
little pruning, except for the purpose of keeping it in shape. Flowering 
early it is subject to injury by late frosts, but the fruit sets much better 
in a cool temperature. Two varieties should be planted near each 
other to assist pollination. 
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Culture and treatment the same as the Peach. The varieties jare 
few, but the very best are: 


Moors Park. Rich orange color, the best, ripening in August. 
Harris. Deep golden yellow. July. 


BLACKBERRIES 


The culture of Blackberries is similar to the directions given for 
Raspberries. They grow stronger, however, and require more room, 
and owing to their sharp thorns they are not so desirable in the small 
garden. Some object to the many seeds they contain, particularly if 
grown on poor soil, but a few varieties are almost seedless: 


Exporapo. Sweet, without hard core. 
Joy. Midseason, of large size; fruit black; canes strong and hardy. 
Biowers. A popular variety; large, glossy berries; ripens early. 


CHERRIES 


Cherries are enjoyed by all; even the birds love them, but as they 
grow in such abundance there are usually enough for all. Early Cher- 
ries are a great temptation to birds, and a slight protection with 
mosquito netting may be a necessity. The sour Cherries come later 
and need no protection. Cherries are not particular as to soil; they do 
well in a good sandy loam. 

Black aphis always attack Cherry trees and the ends of the new 
growths are frequently covered with them, but a good hard spraying 
with Black Leaf 40 will usually clean them off. This should be applied 
as soon as possible just before bloom. Cherries mature quickly and 
their season is short. 


This list of varieties include the favorites: 


Governor Woop. Light yellow and red. June. 
Brack Tartarian. Large purple. June. 

May Douxg. Large (Ss juicy. Early June. 
Bicarreav. One of the best. July. 


CURRANTS 


Currants are used principally for culinary purposes, and unless 
wanted for preserves, a few plants will generally be sufficient for 
ordinary use. The red and white varieties are the ones usually 
grown, but some like the black, and a few of these should be in- 
cluded. The reds are the most popular but they all make delicious 
jelly; the black particularly so. Served on the table freshly picked, 
the white and red, mixed, make an appetizing dessert. 
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Any soil of a me- 
dium rich nature will 
grow good Currants 
and they are not 
particular as to situ- 
ation. They prefer a 
light, open space 
preferably to one 
that is shaded by 
trees. They may be 
planted in Spring or 
Fall, and must be 
attended to in the 
matter of pruning to 
insure a good crop 
of fruit annually. 
All young shoots 
should be pruned 
back about half, and 
only a few left to 
form the bush, care 
being taken annual- 
ly to remove all 





Standard (or tree) Red Currant S 
This form of bush has special merits, being ornamental as YyOung growth which 


well as utilitarian springs from the base 


of the bushes, otherwise they will get too thick and small fruit will 
result. Standards are in every way preferable as they can be easily _ 
pruned and the fruit is kept up out of the dirt, a great advantage on 
sandy soils. 


If planted 4 ft. apart they will soon grow 
up and fill the space between each plant. As 
Currants admit of hard pruning, they may be iN 
used for bordering garden walks, or planted 
against fences to utilize space, where this is a 
consideration. 7 
The Currant worm is one of the worst z 3 
pests we have to deal with. Powdered helle- pining Currant shoots 
bore dusted on the plants is a good remedy, 1. Twig should be cut back 
but they should be watched for carefully as Noe"3 phe Nac 
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soon as the foliage appears, and kept destroyed until the foliage} be- 
comes hard. Ordinary road dust, air slaked lime, or any fine dust} has" 
been used successfully in destroying the Currant worm, but it should 
be applied quite early in the morning, or late in the evening when 
the foliage is damp with dew; it is then very evenly distribute and 
most effective. There is some danger in using a liquid insecticide be- 
cause the fruit is small and it is almost impossible to wash off all 
traces of poison. 

Currants are usually propagated from cuttings made of the ripened 
shoots, and root quite freely if put in during the Fall. The best varieties 
are: 

Red.—Fay’s Protiric. Sweet, large and very productive. Cuerry. Large and very 
prolific. Pomona. A new variety; keeps long after getting ripe. Wixper. Bright 
red; vigorous. 


Black.—Cuampton. Berries large, of good quality. Boskoor Grant. 
White.—Bar-Le-puc, WHITE GRAPE. 


DEWBERRIES 


These follow Strawberries in ripening and are a welcome addition 
to the list of early fruit; delicious, and superior to Blackberries. The 
vines should be tied to a wire for support and to facilitate gathering 
the fruit. The young growths spread on the ground and, after fruiting 
the old canes should be cut out and the young growths tied in their 
place and thinned to prevent overcrowding. The same treatment 
required as for Raspberries. 

Lucretia. The best variety; fruit large and handsome. 


GOOSEBERRIES 


This luscious fruit is not much grown, but serves a purpose as a 
culinary fruit. It makes a good subject for planting between plots, 
as a fence, or along walks, as it can be pruned hard and kept within 
limits, trained on a wire fence for support. Planting may be done in 
the Fall and a crop of fruit can be had the first year. Very little pruning 
is required, as the plants usually grow short jointed wood, and keeping 
the plants thinned out so that the fruit may have exposure to the sun 
and air is all the pruning necessary. Like Currants, the Gooseberry is 
subject to the attack of worms (caterpillars), which soon denude the 
plants of foliage and make them unsightly, as well as preventing the 
proper maturity of the fruit. Dusting with powdered hellebore is one 
of the best remedies and should be applied as a preventive as soon as 
the foliage expands. Mildew often attacks the Gooseberry and causes 
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trouble, but spraying with a solution of sulphuric acid, one part to one 
thousand parts of water, will control this disease. It may be borne in 
mind \that eight teaspoonfuls make one fluid ounce, 16 ozs. make a 
pint, and there are eight pints in a gallon. A teaspoonful of sulphuric 
acid to a gallon of water is therefore a safe amount. 

Propagation of the Gooseberry is done by cuttings of the ripened 
shoots. The following varieties are each good: . 


Downinec. Large, pale green, soft and juicy; quite prolific. 
Inpustry. Large, dark red; good cropper. 

Rep Jacxer. Large, red, good flavor. 

Wurtz Lion. One of the finest. 


GRAPES 


Grapevines may be trained on arbors, pergolas, fences, buildings or 
trees, but to secure the most and the best fruit trellises are desirable. 

The simplest trellis is the Munson or canopy. Erect it as follows: 

Set end posts, preferably of locust or red cedar, 5 in. in diameter 
at their bases so as to be below the “‘frost line.’’ Place others, 3 or 4 in. 
in diameter, 24 to 30 ft. apart in the rows. Saw the tops off square at 
4 to 5 ft. above ground. Bore a small hole 6 or 8 in. below the top of 
each post for the lowest wire (size No. 11) to pass through. Spike or 
wire on crosspieces of 2 by 4 scantling 24 in. long on top of the posts. 
An inch from their outer ends saw a slot half an inch deep for the other 
two wires to rest in. Fasten the ends of the wires firmly to one end post 
but loosely to the other so they may be loosened in Winter and tight- 
ened in Summer. The trellis will not be needed until the vines are a 
year or two old. 

When the vine is planted cut off all side shoots and reduce the main 
cane to two or three 
joints, each with a 
plump bud. When 
young shoots develop 
tie them to stakes 5 or 
6 ft. tall. Tie again 
during Summer when 
necessary to keep the 
vines off the ground. 
In mid-Winter cut off 
« all side shoots. If the 
~ : ——— main cane is weak cut 
Vine daphne Pan Fo dna Phone M Station it back to 15 to 20 in. 
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and manage as the first season. If it is sturdy, tie to the lowe 
wire of the trellis and cut off all above this wire. To steady 
cane, coil a stout cord around it two or three times in a spiral ar 
fasten to the base of the vine and to the wire. When growth starts in 
Spring, destroy all shoots except those from the uppermost two buds, 
Train these in opposite directions along the lowest wire. Better not 
allow any fruit to develop this year so the two “arms” will become 
very strong. Allow no shoots to develop below these arms on 
main trunk. 


In the second mid-Winter cut off all side shoots and shorten 
arms or main canes to 4 to 8 joints—few for weak canes, more for 
strong ones. Each bud will produce a shoot and each shoot should 
bear one to five clusters of grapes. As the shoots grow, raise their ends 
and Jet them hang over the upper wires. They do not need to be tied 
Before the blossoms open decide upon two sturdy shoots to form next 
year’s arms. They should start near the trunk. Pinch off all cluste: 
of fruit on them to make them strong. At the same time shorten each 
of the other shoots to two or three joints beyond the outermost clus- 
ters. In a couple of weeks go over the vines again and cut back to on 
or two joints those shoots 
missed the first time, also 
growths that have started 
in the meantime. 

In the third mid-Win- 
ter cut each of the main 
arms an inch or so above 
the two sturdy new arms 
developed previous Sum- 
mer and remove them and 
all their shoots from the 
trellis. Take care not to 
injure the two new arms in doing this work. Shorten these arms to 
four to eight or ten joints. Gently braid each with the lowest wire to 
right and left, respectively, and tie firmly in two or three places to th 
wire. During the growing season proceed as in the previous Summer, 
except that from the third year forward you may allow three or four 
arms to develop instead of two on strong vines. 

Grapes delight in a well drained rich soil. Old bones are excellen 
to place beneath the vines before planted. Clean cultivation is desir- 























Munson System of Grape Training 
Vine pruned. Courtesy Kentucky Experiment Station 
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able. | Set strong growing Northern varieties 10 ft. apart, small ones 
6 or 8 ft. Southern kinds often need 20 ft. 

Good Northern black varieties are: Sheridan, Worden, Barry, 
Wilder, Moore’s Early and Concord. Red ones: Agawam, Brighton, 
Brilliant, Delaware, Jefferson, Salem, Vergennes and Catawba. White: 
Dutchess, Empire, Goethe, Winchell (or Green Mountain) and 


Diamond. Popular Southern varieties are Scuppernong, James and 
Herbemont. 


LOGANBERRIES 


A few plants of the Loganberry may be grown as a useful novelty. 
The fruit has a very flat taste, but looks very pretty as a dessert, on 
the table. There should be no reason why this easily cultivated fruit, 
which was raised by a Judge Logan in California, should not be tried 
in many gardens. In England it has become a general favorite. Its 
treatment in all respects is similar to that of the Raspberry. 


MELONS - See Vegetable Garden, Chapter XIX 
PEACHES 


To those in the warmer parts of the country where the Winters 
are not too severe, a few Peach trees will add much to the revenue of 
the garden, and who does not like Peaches? They can be served in so 
many appetizing ways. The Peach is not a long-lived tree, and will 
not produce profitably for more than five or six years. After the fruit 
begins to get small, new trees had much better be planted. 

Peaches thrive in a light, well drained soil and preference should be 
given to a northern aspect, as this tends to retard the date of flowering 
and prevent a total loss of the crop which would result if subjected to a 
freezing temperature while the trees are in bloom. At best Peaches are 
a precarious crop unless well protected from cutting winds. During 
Winter, if the temperature falls to ten degrees below zero, the blossom 
buds will generally be killed although in a dormant state, and no fruit 
can be expected under such conditions. Peach trees come into bearing 
early, and for this reason young plants should be selected for planting 
and careful attention given to pruning to get the tree into shape. 

Early Fall is the best time to plant, as the trees have a chance to 
get rooted a little before the ground becomes severely frozen. The 
roots being very fine, the trees should be planted as near the surface 

as consistent with firm and secure planting, and a stake put at each 
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tree, if necessary, to prevent its moving. Peaches like the 
around them cultivated, and much better fruit will result. 

They require little pruning except to cut back strong growths, and 
to thin out if the branches become too crowded. Dwarf standards are 
preferable, but in small gardens trees can be trained against a building 
or ona fence. Under this method of culture they produce fine frui 
and ripening is assured in unfavorable seasons. 

A spraying with some sulphur spray will check any tendency 0} 
fungous growth if done while the leaves are quite small; if done after 
the fruit gains size the woolly down which covers it holds the spraying 
solution and may cause some disfigurement. Aphids usually attack 
the young leaves and if planted against a wall frequent severe syringing | 
with force enough to dislodge the insects will keep them in check. 
solution of nicotine may be used effectively against this black aphis, 
but is almost sure to leave a stain on the fruit and should not be applied 
in any case after the fruit is half grown. 

Early varieties are the best to plant as the season is none too long 
for the maturing of the fruit. 

New varieties are raised from seed and their perpetuation is secured 
by budding. This is done when the stock is quite small and usuall 
close down to the ground. 

The best kinds are those which are known to do well in partic 
localities, but those named are known to be generally good, and can 
be safely recommended, and are all freestone varieties: 


Auexanper. Medium size, white flesh, rich flavor. July. ; 
Be.iz or Georcia. Large, showy, red check; flesh white, firm and sweet. August. 
Earty Crawrorp. Large, yellow, of good quality. Early September. : 
Haxz’s Earty. Melting and rich flavor. August. f 
Exserta. Large, yellow with red cheek; of fine quality. September. 

Cuamprion. Very large, white flesh; very productive. August. 


PEARS 


Successful Pear culture is only practicable where the condition of 
the soil permits a free growth of wood. The trees may be planted 
closer together than in the case of Apples, because the tendency of 
the Pear tree is to grow tall rather than to spread out. Where an 
‘Apple orchard is planted, Pear trees may be planted between the row 
until the Apple trees require the room, when they should be cut out 
rather. than encroach upon the room allowed for the Apple trees 
Pears come into bearing much quicker than Apples, and the trees never 
assume large proportions. It is well to bear this in mind when planting, 
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but a small Pear tree will produce liberally, and a careful selection of 
varieties will give a long season of fruit. Pears delight ina heavy soil 
and as they bloom early in the season a sheltered position should be 
selected where some protection may be had from a windbreak of tall 
evergreens or group of buildings, or from the natural formation of the 
place chosen, such as the shelter afforded by a hill. The tree should 
be planted on the eastern slope when many are to be grown, but in the 
small garden pyramids or espaliers should be used. These give the best 
results, yielding a large amount of fruit in a restricted space. Pears 
respond to good cultivation and will stand closer pruning than Apples. 
The tall growing varieties shonld have the heads cut hard to prevent 
the trees reaching too great a height, which makes the gathering of the 
fruit difficult. It is good policy, therefore, to keep the trees low and 
bushy. Pears make spurs freely, and in pruning, this fact should be 
held in mind. Encourage a free, open, branching habit, and prune to 
clothe the branches with fruit-bearing spurs, cutting out all super- 
fluous growth at the Spring pruning. 

Probably the worst enemy of the Pear is rust and fungus, an attack 
of which causes the fruit to grow deformed and unsightly. Frequent 
sulphur sprays will keep the foliage and fruit in good condition. This 
should be applied immediately after the blossoms fall, and again about 
three weeks later, and should any sign of fungous growth appear later 
another spraying should be given to insure good looking fruit and a 
clean, healthy growth to the trees. 

Pears are usually grafted, and trees can be purchased much more 
cheaply than they can be grown to a fruiting age. 

The following tried and popular varieties will prove a valuable 
addition to the garden: 


Crapp’s Favorirz. Large, pale yellow; flesh fine, juicy and buttery. August. 


a Epaabe: very popular variety; large, shapely, melting; luscious flavor. 


Szcxet. Fruit small but very sweet and melting. One of the best. 


a args; golden yellow when ripe; juicy, with Quince flavor. October and 


. g' isset and red aromatic flavor rich and deliciou an 
> 1 
SHELDON Large; ru 3 3 S. October d 


Brurre D’Anjou. Large and handsome; flesh melting, extra fine. November. 
Pears should be gathered as soon as the seeds are black, and 
stored in a dry, airy room until fit for use. 


PLUMS 


No garden is complete without a few Plums, so useful for table 
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and culinary purposes. The Japanese Plums are wonderful ers, 
and produce annually large quantities of fruit. Their abundance makes — 
it necessary to thin out the fruit to prevent rotting in clusters on the — 
branches. Plums are not particular as to soil, as their roots spread 80 
much nearer the surface than Apples or Pears, and any fairly good 
loamy soil that is well drained will produce fine fruit, but cultivating 
around the trees is very beneficial. Plant early in the Fall; be liberal 
with the spade, make large holes, spread the roots out evenly, and J 
plant firmly. “ 


Plums should not be pruned except for conserving the shape of the 
trees, particularly the Japanese varieties, which usually grow very 
strong the first season, and pruning back is a temptation, but if pruned 
they only produce another strong growth. If left alone they will form 
fruit buds all along these strong growths and so check excessive vigor. 
Plums are the earliest fruits to flower, and a sheltered position should 
be given them, or plant them on a Northern exposure where the buds 
will be retarded until danger of freezing is past. Spraying to be effec- 
tive, should be done very early, and again as soon as the blossoms fall, 
because the fruit is eaten without removing the skin. Plums intended 
for the table should be allowed to ripen fully on the tree, but for pre= 
serving and culinary purposes they may be gathered earlier. Should 
Plums insist on making a strong, rank growth, the best remedy is root 
pruning. Lift the trees in the Fall and shorten back all strong roots, 
keeping the roots exposed as short a time as is possible to complete 
the work. 

Some plums can be raised successfully from seed, the Greengage 
being one of these; but they are usually budded or grafted on the wild 
Plum stock. 

The curculio is the worst pest we have to deal with, and the only 
way to fight this insect is to gather up all the fruit which falls pre- 
maturely and burn it, as in these fallen fruit the larvae remain until 
full grown, when they eat their way out and enter the ground, where 
they change into the pupa state. The full grown beetle emerges in 
about four weeks and hides under the bark of the tree or some other 
protection until Spring business opens up. 

Another insect which sometimes causes trouble is aphis. Spraying 
with a nicotine solution will destroy this pest, or the tops of the young 
invested growths can be cut off. ; 

Some of the very choicest Plums for eating are: 
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Ovu.in’s Gotpen Gace. Large, delicious flavor. August. 

TraNsPaRENT Gace. Very large, round, juicy and rich. July. 
Greencace. Medium size, round, green, rich. August. 

Cor’s Goxpen Drop. Very large, golden yellow, rich flavor. September. 
Vicrorra. Large, oval, red. Useful for every purpose. August. 
Macnum Bonum. Large red. Good culinary variety. September. 


For culinary purposes: 


Asunpance, BursaNnk, Rep June, Satsuma and WicKson. 


QUINCES 


A few Quinces are desirable in the small garden, and a tree or two 
will usually produce sufficient fruit for the average family. Not being 
an edible fruit, it is used only for canning purposes, and makes the 
most delicious jelly, with a flavor all its own. 

In variety there is not much choice, but that known as APPLE or 
ORANGE produces large, roundish fruit, of a bright golden color, and is 
very productive, even when quite small. CHAMPION, a good yellow, 
prolific. 

They are best grown in bush form. 


RASPBERRIES 


The popular Raspberry is always welcome in the home, and only 
when freshly gathered has it that lovely flavor peculiar to this fruit 
which makes it so desirable in the home garden. Raspberries must be 
handled with the greatest care or the fruit will become bruised and 
soon ferment. Small baskets should be used when picking, to prevent 
excessive weight, which invariably crushes the tender berries, and 
they soon become unfit for use. 

The plants are not particular about the kind of soil they grow in, 
nor the location. They grow best in a good, rich, well drained, loamy, 
cultivated garden soil, and should be planted in rows 2 ft. apart and 
4 ft. between the rows. They are best tied to a wire trellis for support 
and to facilitate ease in gathering the fruit. 

The young growths which spring from the base of the plants, 
should be thinned out to four or five, and after the season’s fruit is over, 
the old fruited wood should be cut out close to the ground, and 
the young shoots given every chance to ripen before Winter sets in, 


. when they may be tied together in bunches of five or six canes and left 


in this way until Spring, when they must be tied to the wires and 
trimmed evenly along the top to make them look neat. 

Raspberries are not subject to much trouble from insects or 
diseases. 
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which should be taken from the ripened shoots and inserted in the 
ground in September, and will commence to grow the following Spring. 

There are red, yellow and black Raspberries, but the red varieties 
are the most popular. A few well tried varieties follow: 


Curnpert. Red, large and sweet; the most popular of all Raspberries. 
Branprwine. A large, bright red berry; a good cropper. 

Gotpen Quggen. Large, amber color; fine quality. 

Cumpertanp. Very large, black, glossy berries, juicy and sweet. 
Laruam. Red; hardy. 

Sr. Reots. Very early fruit, crimson and solid; hardy. 

Warre Quzen. Extra large berries free from acid. 


STRAWBERRIES 
No garden is complete without Strawberries, and as they are so 
easily grown, no garden should be without them. What is nicer than 
a dish of Strawberries picked fresh from your own garden? Straw- 


berries like a rich soil and well repay a very liberal application of fer- 


tilizer. The best time to plant a bed is in September, when the young 
plants are just ready. Select an open piece of ground away from tall 
trees or shrubs; dig in a liberal dressing of well rotted farmyard 
manure, with a sprinkling of bonemeal, and in this plant your Straw- 
berries 1 ft. apart in the rows and 2 ft. between the rows. 

After the first hard frost throw over them some light protection— 
straw, old hay or anything that will not be liable to pack down on the 


plants too tightly. The object of this covering is not to keep the plants — 


from the cold, but to 
protect them from the 
sun, which causes more 
failures than the cold. 
This covering should 
be removed after Spring 
opens up, but not too 
early, asa little growth 
may have already 
started, and if exposed 
to a late frost may 
cause much injury. The 
plants which will have 
become loose by the 
action of the frost, 
should be gone over and 


Good Sized Strawberries 


7 


They are propagated by division of the roots or from cuttings, a) 
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firmly pressed into place, the beds lightly forked to prevent the growth 
of weeds, and when in bloom, straw or salt hay should be placed 
between plants to prevent the soil from splashing on the ripe fruit. 

To lengthen the season of fruiting, the first blossoms may be 
picked from some of the plants, and these will fruit about three 
weeks later. Strawberries are sexual and bi-sexual, that is to say, 
in some the flowers have pollen and seed organs, in others only 
one set of these. To insure fruiting it is necessary to plant some 
of each kind, unless the bi-sexual varieties alone are selected. A bed 
once planted is good for at least three years, when it should be renewed. 
If at all possible start a new bed one year before the old bed is to be 
destroyed. 

All runners should be cut away annually as soon as the fruiting 
season is past, unless some are wanted to make a new bed, in which 
case the strongest plants should be left until wanted and the runner 
should be stopped at the first strong plant to accelerate rooting. 

Strawberries, fortunately, are not troubled with many insect pests 
or fungous diseases, and their propagation by runners is very,simple, 
as they root freely of their own accord and can be cut off and planted 
where they are to remain. 

There are many fine varieties and their selection is largely a matter 
of preference. The following are bi-sexual and are all good, tested sorts: 
Early.—Crypr, Marsnatt, Beperwoon, Jersey Grant (early and very productive), 

Busuzt-pasket (fruit of fine quality). 

Mid-season.—Axincton, McKinzey, Suarpress, Nick Onmer. 
Late.-—CoMMoNWEALTH, GANDY, BRANDYWINE. 


Autumn or Perpetual.—Amuricus, Procresstve. These have small fruit and very little 
of it. To give results they must have extra care. 


PLAN FOR AN IDEAL FRUIT GARDEN 


On page 330 is shown a diagram of a fruit garden, prepared 
for the readers of “Garden Guide” by Alfred J. Loveless, one of 
the best known and most successful garden fruit growers in the 
United States. This fruit garden has been carefully laid out so as to 
get the maximum amount of fruit from a minimum of space. 

The garden embraces an area of 50x100 ft. scaling. If it is not pos- 
sible to give this much area to a distinctively fruit garden, it can be 
modified to fit requirements. The one thing essential is to study the 
plan and the descriptive matter which follows so as to arrive at the 
arrangement by species. The reader can then modify the plan to suit 
his own requirements. 































































































tight, standing 1 ft. above the ground, is necessary to support the cor- 
don, the height being a matter of choice, as the tree can be started at 
any height desired. Should the young tree make very strong growths 
these should be shortened back in Spring and carefully watched and 
tied to ensure a straight branch when new growth commences. 

All side growth should be pinched back in June or July, leaving 
three or four leaves; these will form the fruiting spurs later. The spurs 
should not be allowed to crowd or weak growth will result. The trees 


met. 
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SyEcy Of one thing you can rest assured, which is that if you follow the 
woare Instructions given all the way through this chapter you will have a 
eas fruit garden second to none. 
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9 chy 8 as The ten squares in the center represent areas 10x12 ft. each. No. 1 
= = Sukoe is devoted to Strawberries; No. 2 to Melons; No. 3 to Dewberries; 
2g x BBB°8 Nos. 4 and 9 to Raspberries; Nos. 5 and 10 to Blackberries; No. 6 to 
xs % AS Bases Loganberries; No. 7 to Gooseberries; No. 8 to Red Currants. These 
8 8 8 Beles will stand variation to meet requirements. 
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za nt 2 2625 [Growing fruit trees in these shapes is an endless source of delight 

= UY BE-“S8 to the gardener and we recommend giving the art a trial if only 

& 3 g° bag commenced with a few trees, their first cost being but a trifle and 

Ss + aF-S $3 the reward great.] 

2 SB segss Cordons and espaliers are not difficult to train and, by followin, 
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xn @ % ggr3 the diagrams shown on page 332, splendidly grown specimens can 
SEs iy soon be obtained. Sometimes a young tree can be bent down to form 
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can be allowed to reach each other and are easily kept within a 
restricted space. They come into bearing early and produce fine fruit. 

An espalier is an amplified cordon, the treatment being identical 
in the first stage. Branches at equal distances up the stem look best, 
and three good growths must be encouraged at the first pruning, two 
for lateral branches and one for a continuation of the main stem; these 
should be tied, allowing a little play so as not to kill the growths, and 
kept straight, as the future appearance of the tree depends upon it. 

The third year spurs will begin to form on the lowest branches, 
these should be treated the same as those on the cordons. Fine fruit 
will reward the labor bestowed upon them. 

Upright or oblique cordons consist of a single stem, allowed to grow 
slowly by cutting back a portion of the matured growth each year in 
order to encourage the formation of fruiting spurs at close intervals 
all up the stem. The side shoots should be treated same as for single or 
double horizontal cordons, but a straight leading shoot must always 
be assured for the continual development of the tree. 

These may be planted 2 ft. apart, against a fence, building, or wall, 
or to cover an arch in the fruit garden. 

Espaliers may be trained on ordinary garden stakes, 4 to 5 ft. high, 
placed 1 ft. apart; or, iron rods may be used, or an ordinary piece of 
wire fence, in fact any material that will keep the young growths in 
the proper position during training. 





2nd Year 


Double Cordon 
4th Vear 






















At Planting 
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3rd Vear 
Evolution of the Espalier Trained Tree 








§ For Fruit Troubles, see chapters on Insect Pests and Diseases. 
gm 
3 For a complete work on the subject of Cordon and Espalier Fruit Trees, 
we recommend 
ORNAMENTAL DWARF FRUIT TREES, 4y Eszruarp AsjorNson 
Secure this book where you bought your Garden Guide. 
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FRUITS AND VEGETABLES FOR WINTER 


By JosEPHINE WYLIE 


Why Can?—Canning Budget—Modern Methods—Steps in 
Canning: Selection, Cleaning, Pre-cooking, Sirups, Filling, 
Sealing—Processing—Utensils to Use: Hot Water Bath ceric 
Steamer, ‘‘Waterless Cooker,’’ Oven, Steam Pressure Cooker— 
Types of Glass Jars—Testing for Leaks—Tin Canning Outfits— 
Canning Accessories—Storing—Yields—Recipes for ere 
Canned Delicacies—General Directions for Pickling—Pic e 
Recipes—Canning Questions Answered—Time Table 


Wuy Can? 
HE wise homemaker knows that it is both profitable and taste- 
satisfying to can the lush, ripe fruits and firm, perfect vegetables 
from her own garden surplus or from the stalls of the nearby markets 
Not only is she laying up wealth in good food against the Winter $ 
needs, food ready for the table with only a few minutes’ prepara 
later on; but more important, she is taking out health insurance for 


every member of her family, for fruits and vegetables are among our 
important protective foods. Nutritionists are urging a greater con- 


sumption of fruits and vegetables because of their vitamin content, 
their mineral salts, alkaline residues, and the bulk and necessary 
roughage that they contribute to the diet. They also contribute some 
calories, some protein, fat, and carbohydrates. It is worth noting in 
this connection that scientific experiments have proven that there 


is very little loss of thése important food factors in substituting canned 


fruits and vegetables for fresh. 
In regard to the ever important vitamins, detailed research has 
proven that: 


1. Neither fruits nor vegetables lose appreciable amounts of vitamin A in the 


home canning process. St ; ; ; 
2. Vitamin Bl pat some destruction in canning; however, if the fruit or vege- 


table contained it in abundance in the raw state, the canned product will still 


i is i th factor. 
remain a good source of this important growth f 
3. Vitamin B2 (sometimes known as Vitamin G) is scarcely affected by home 
canning. 
334 
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4. There is an appreciable loss of Vitamin C except in canned Tomatoes which 
lose practically none. This very important scurvy-preventing vitamin is not 
destroyed by heat but by oxidation, so that there is much less loss of Vitamin C 
in home canning than there is in cookin exposed to the air. In this connection 
it is also interesting to find that even Fes fruits and vegetables suffer a loss 
of Vitamin C in storage while there is no evidence of such loss in the canned 
products over long periods of storage. 


A CANNING BUDGET 


A canning budget is a good thing because it points out the actual 
canned foods needs for a balanced diet throughout the year when 
fresh fruits and vegetables are not in season in the home garden; 
and it also prevents canning too much of any one thing, which is 
almost as bad as canning too little, because an over-satiated appetite 
is apt to lose interest which may grow into an actual dislike and 
distaste. 

The problem of knowing how much to can for the seasonal needs 
is solved in the following one-person budget. This should be supple- 
mented by at least one fresh fruit and vegetable a day unless Toma- 
toes are being served liberally: 


Product Amount to Can 
Fruits Cone each day)... 20.0. e cece cece cece eee. 35 quarts to last 7 months 
Tomatoes (2 to 4 times a weck).................... 11 to 22 quarts to last 8 months 


Leafy vegetables (2 times a week).................. 6% quarts 
Vegetables other than those stored (3 times a week). .15 quarts to last 7 months 

In order to estimate how much will be required for an entire family, 
multiply these figures by the number of people who will eat regularly 
at home during the months mentioned. 

If the homemaker in a family of four can count approximately 265 
quarts of canned fruits and vegetables apportioned among the dif- 
ferent classes of foods, as given in the foregoing budget, she will know 
her canning job for that year is well done. 


Mopvern Canninc Mertuops 

Scientific research into canning practices has shown us which 
methods are not only safe to use, but also foolproof, thus avoiding a 
great deal of loss through spoilage that has accompanied home can- 
ning in past years. 

The following methods are recommended: 

Hot Pack Method. This method has very largely taken the place 
of cold pack canning because it shortens the time of sterilization in 


the jar or can, insures superior keeping qualities, and practically 
. 
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eliminates the problem of shrinkage and partially filled jars, as fre- 


quently happened in cold pack canning. By hot pack canning is meant 
filling hot sterilized jars with hot pre-cooked fruit or vegetables (the 
_ food product is brought to boiling in either water or sirup and boiled 
for 5 minutes before packing); or with cold fruits, such as berries, 
which may be put into the hot jars and covered with a boiling hot 
sirup. If the old cold pack method of canning is followed, it is a wise 
precaution to hold the filled jars in hot water, which is brought to 
boiling with the lids set on loosely, but not screwed down, until the 
air is driven out of the jars. This gives practically as full a jar as if 
the products were packed in hot. Where it is desirable to make a 
fancy pack of either fruits or vegetables for exhibition purposes, this 
combined cold pack and hot pack method is a good one to follow, be- 
cause, of course, it is much easier to work out designs and artistic 
effects with cool than with hot products. 


Open Kettle Method. This method should only be used for fruits 
and our acid vegetable, the Tomato, the so-called easy keepers, be- 
cause open kettle canning does not give as thorough a sterilizing process 
as there is always apt to be some danger of contamination in the 
process of filling and sealing the jars or cans. 


Steps IN CANNING FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Selection. Fresh, sound fruits and vegetables insure a good quality 
canned product and one that is more apt to keep. And since uni- 
formity in the size and ripeness of fruits and vegetables helps to insure 
a more even distribution of heat through the jars, as well as a more 


attractive pack, it is a good idea to grade for size and ripeness. If 


fruit is imperfectly shaped, it is better to slice it before canning, 
Vegetables, such as Beets and Carrots, which are canned whole, 
should be assorted by size. 

With Peas and Lima Beans it is better to can while young, as the 
more mature Peas and Beans give a starchy product that is less 


palatable. Asparagus should be graded according to the thickness 


of the stalks. 


Cleaning. After grading, fruits and_ vegetables, particularly, 
should be washed thoroughly to remove all traces of soil. The most 
dangerous bacteria and the ones most difficult to kill in sterilization 


are to be found in the soil. In washing, always lift the product out 


of the water, rather than pouring the water off from the product. 
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Pre-cooking. Fruits and Tomatoes may be pre-cooked or not, as 
desired. Apricots, Tomatoes, Peaches and some Plums are scalded 
to remove the skins. Other fruits are pared with a sharp knife. 
Vegetables are either pared or scraped. Beets are pre-cooked until 
the skins will slip; then chilled in the water in which they were cooked 
before slipping the skins. 

Non-acid vegetables should always be pre-cooked to shrink them 
to make packing easier, to make possible packing the products into 
the Jars or tins at boiling temperature and to remove excess air. This 
is particularly important in the vegetables of high cellulose content 
such as Corn, where heat penetration proceeds more slowly. Tests 
have shown that it takes as long as an hour and a quarter for the 
innermost contents of a jar of Corn to reach boiling. Therefore, if 
the inner contents are thoroughly cooked and sterilized, the outer 
portions are apt to be over-cooked. What more frequently happens 
is that the inner portions are not thoroughly sterilized and spoilage 
is inevitable when the jars are put into storage. 

For detailed directions for the preparation of each fruit and vege- 
table, see the Time Table on pages 352 and 353. 

_Sirups Used in Fruit Canning. Sirups are graded as follows: 
thin, medium, and thick. A thin sirup is made by boiling 1 part of 
sugar by measure, with two parts of water. (Example, 1 cupful of 
sugar and 2 cupfuls of water.) For a medium sirup, boil 1 part of 
sugar with 1 part of water, or 3 parts of sugar to 2 parts of water. 
(Example, 1 cupful of sugar and 1 cupful of water; or, 3 cupfuls of 
sugar and 2 cupfuls of water.) A thick or heavy sirup is made by 
boiling, 2, 3, or 4 measures of sugar with 1 of water. 

In each case the sugar and water are heated together and stirred 
carefully until the sugar is dissolved and the sirup brought just to a 
boil. Pure extracted fruit juice may be used in place of water in 
making any of the sirups with marked improvement in flavor. 

Preparation and Filling of Glass Jars or Tin Cans. Glass jars 
should be washed thoroughly in hot, soapy water, scalded, then boiled 
in water to cover for two minutes. Do not-remove them from this 
boiling bath until just before filling. In lifting them out for filling 
be careful to touch only the outside of the jars. In canning open- 
kettle method, be sure to boil the jar lids and rubbers for at least 
5 minutes before filling. Where a long processing time is used, or 
when the pressure cooker or canner is used, containers need only to 
be washed throughly and rinsed in boiling water. Before using tin 
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b 
cans, it is only necessary to wash them throughly and let them stand : 
in boiling water or in the oven until ready to fll. . 

In filling the jars, first adjust the rubbers, which have been dipped 
in boiling water. Then fill the jars to within one inch of the top 
with fruit and vegetables; that is, with solid fruit. : Do not pack the 
jars or tins too closely, but just allow them to fall into place loosely. 
Work quickly so that if the product has been pre-cooked it will not 
cool. is : 
After packing the jars or tins, fill them with the boiling hot sirup, 
if fruit. If vegetables, add 1 teaspoonful of salt to each quart jar, 
or a 34 teaspoonful to each pint jar, and then fill with boiling water. 
Have the level of the sirup or water come to within one-half inch of 
the top. It is a good idea to slip the sterilized blade of a silver knife 
around the inside of each filled jar to let out air bubbles. 
Sealing. If glass jars have been filled with boiling hot fruits 
or vegetables they may be sealed completely before they are put into 
the hot water bath, “waterless cooker,”’ or steam pressure cooker, 
When processing in the steam pressure cooker, the jars of boiling hot 
vegetables should always be completely sealed. Cold packed jars 
should be only partially sealed (see directions below) to allow for the 
escape of air; otherwise, the pressure as the cold air expands is apt te 
k the jars. J 
ir the acd hand, if the products are to be processed in the oven, 
it is advisable to partially seal the jars, even when the contents arg 
added hot. To make a partial seal with the screw type of lid, screw 
the jar lid as far as it will go; then, marking the point with the thum i 
turn the lid to loosen just one-quarter inch, no more. To partiall 
seal the wire clamp glass top jars, adjust the cover and raise the upper 
clamp in position to hold the lid in place, leaving the lower clamp as 
it is to be lowered only when processing is finished. With all other 
types of jars, follow the manufacturer’s directions for sealing and 
partially sealing. 
< Where tin ae are used, it is always advisable to pack the com= 
tents hot. Then the cans can be sealed immediately and put 
processing. If the contents are put in cold, it is advisable to let 
the cans stand in boiling water at a bubbling boil for 30 minutes, 
to drive out the air before sealing; then seal the lids into place and 
proceed as with hot packed foods. The top and bottom of tin ce 
are so constructed as to allow for some expansion after sealing. This 
will handle any bulge during cooking. 


7 
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ProcessiInc—Tuae Various Types oF APPROVED 
UTENSILS TO USE 

(1) The Hot Water Bath Canner. This may be a cooker or the 
wash-boiler type, fitted with a rack, preferably wire, which holds the 
jars at least one inch off the bottom of the boiler, and deep enough 
to allow for one inch of water over the top of the jars. The jars 
should not touch each other for best results; it is important that 
the water circulate freely under and about the jars. The water 
should be at a bubbling (but not jumping) boil when jars are lowered 
into it. Glass jars should be hot either from preheating in water or 
from filling with hot material in order to avoid breaking the glass. 
The processing time is counted, not from the time the jars are lowered 
into the boiling water, but, from the time when the water again begins 
to boil with a bubbling boil. The water should be kept at this degree 
of boil throughout the cooking and sterilizing process. (For length 
of time, see detailed instructions in Time Table on pages 352 and 353.) 
When the processing time is completed, remove jars from the water 
and completely seal them, if they were not sealed before processing. 
It is a good idea to invert for a few minutes to make certain that the 
seal is perfect. Then turn the jars upright and place them apart 
so that they will cool more quickly. Avoid placing jars in a direct 
cold draught as this is apt to cause breakage. 

Also, it is unwise to attempt turning a screw type of lid tighter 
after the jar is cool; this is apt to break the seal. Tin cans are plunged 
at once into cold water after removing from the hot water bath. The 
tin cans usually show a slight bulge at the lid end. This is natural 
and the lid will snap back into place as the tin cools. If it does not 
do this by itself, a slight pressure with the hand will slip it back into 
place. 

Fruits and Tomatoes are canned by the hot water bath canner 
method. The Bureau of Home Economics at Washington does not 
advise the canning of non-acid vegetables by any method but the 
steam pressure cooker. There is increasing evidence that the danger 
from botunlinis poisoning (a very deadly poison) in canning non- 
acid vegetables is a real menace. Soil vegetables, especially, may be 
carriers of this deadly germ. To eliminate this danger the pressure 
cooker with its high temperature is best. Other types of equipment 
do not give sufficiently high temperature to sterilize. 

(2) The Steamer. This resembles a portable oven that is set 
on a large shallow pan. In the oven-like contrivance are racks, 
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usually two tiers of them, upon which the jars are set and spaced so 
that the steam can circulate freely about them. It is important that 
the water be kept boiling continuously to maintain the 212 degree 
temperature in the steam chambers above. The water should be 
added to the underneath pan as necessary. (For length of time for 
water bath canning, follow the Time Table on pages 352 and 353) 
allowing 10 minutes additional for each shelf of jars in the steamer, 
or 20 minutes if there are two shelves of jars 

(3) “Waterless Cooker.” This may be used either as a water bath 
canner, immersing the jars or tin cans, or as a steamer. In both 
cases the jars are set about an inch off the bottom of the cooker. 

In using as a steamer, the jars are set in about one inch of water, 
and the length of time of processing is the same as for the steamer— 
10 minutes added to the hot water bath canning period. 

(4) Oven. This method of processing is advisable only when there 
is a temperature-regulated oven, 7. ¢., an oven equipped with a tem- 
perature regulator which can be set to maintain a steady temperature 
of 275 degrees. Place the jars from one to two inches apart on the 
open oven racks, not in pans, as the air must circulate under and 
about the jars freely. (For length of time of cooking, see detailed in- 
structions in Time Table on pages 352 and 353.) Just as soon as the 
processing is completed, remove the jars and completely seal. Cool as 
quickly as possible without submitting to actual cold air draughts. 

Tin cans may be processed in the oven if extreme care is taken to 
see that the contents are at a boiling temperature when sealed and 
that the temperature is kept constant at 275 degrees; otherwise there 
is danger from cans blowing up in the oven. After processing, tin 
cans are plunged at once into cold water or held under the cold water 
faucet. 

The oven method is recommended for fruits and Tomatoes; it 
is not recommended for non-acid vegetables. 

(5). Steam Pressure Cooker or Canner. This method of proces- 
sing and food being canned is foolproof, or very nearly so. It is the 
only method recommended for the canning of non-acid vegetables, 
because it makes possible through holding steam under pressure 
temperature many times higher than boiling. It also shortens the 
time of canning. (For length of time of cooking, see detailed instruc- 
tions in Time Table on pages 352 and 353.) 

In using the pressure cooker or canner, follow these directions: 
Adjust the perforated platform or wire rack in the bottom of the 
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cooker and pour boiling water up to the level of the platform or rack. 
Arrange the completely sealed jars in the bottom of the cooker, and 
adjust the cover, making sure that the cover is down into place as 
far as it will go. Some cookers have arrows that should coincide 
when the lid is in the proper position for sealing. Then secure the 
cover. The most common type of cooker has bolts and wing-nuts; 
these should be fastened by screwing down opposite ones at the same 
time, in order to secure a steam-tight joint. A less common type 
has a large arm band which is secured in place around the rim edges 
of cooker and lid with a large screw and bolt. The cooker is now 
ready to be set over the heat, with the petcock on the lid of the cooker 
opened wide. (Every pressure cooker user should acquaint herself 
fully with the technique of operation which the manufacturers of all 
cookers supply). The petcock is left open wide until a steady stream 
of steam flows from it. This is most important as all the air should 
be removed from the cooker before the petcock is closed. When the 
petcock is closed, the temperature will begin to rise as shown on the 
pressure gauge. As soon as the desired temperature is reached (see 
Time Table on pages 352 and 353 for instructions on pounds of pressure 
and temperature), reduce the heat enough to keep a uniform pressure 
and begin counting the processing time at this moment. Fluctua- 
tions in pressure are to be avoided because they are apt to put an 
undue strain on glass jars or tin cans. In the case of glass jars, 
breakage may occur if the fluctuation is great, or if the pressure 
goes so high that steam is blown out through the safety valve. 

When the canned products have been processed the desired length 
of time in the pressure cooker, shut off the heat, move the cooker to a 
cooler spot on the range, and allow the pressure gauge needle to go 
back to zero. Then open the petcock, but not before, to let out any 
steam that may remain and to equalize the air pressure within and 
outside the cooker. Unscrew the cover and remove the jars. Test 
glass jars to make sure that the seal is perfect, then set away to cool. 
Tin cans are taken from the cooker and plunged at once into cold 
water, or placed under the cold water faucet. 

Oftentimes, in spite of careful handling, a little liquid will be 
expelled from glass jars in the pressure cooker. This does not in any 
way affect the complete sterilization of the contents, and in no case 
should these jars be opened and boiling water added. 

It is interesting to know that the 10 quart size pressure cooker 
will hold 5 pint or 3 quart jars; that the 12 quart size will hold 7 pint 
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or 4 quart jars; the 17 quart size, about 8 pint or 5 quart jars; and 
the 25 quart size, about 13 pint or 7 quart jars. 


Tyres oF GLASS JARS 


Jars should be selected with reference to suitable size and shape 
for the product to be packed. They are to be had in both round and 
square shapes, and in two colors—green glass and white or colorless. 
The color does not indicate strength of glass and is merely a matter 
of choice. If canned goods are to be used for exhibit purposes at 
fairs, the food products show off to better advantage in colorless 
glass jars. 

The wide-mouth glass top jar with a wire-clamp fastening is a 
satisfactory and easy type to use and especially to handle while it 
is hot. The same thing may be said of the hermetical-sealing jar, 
the lid of which is fastened in place either with a clamp over the top 
or a rim which screws into place, to be later removed when the cook- 
ing is finished and the seal completed. The lid of this type jar has, 
around the inside edge, a gasket or ring of sealing composition which 
fills the space between lid and jar. This sealing composition softens 
when heated and adheres to the jar. The sealing of this jar is similar 
in principle to the wire-clamp type. Heating forces out the air and 
makes a partial vacuum in the jar; then the wire clamp or rim, which 
is placed on the lid, furnishes sufficient pressure to prevent cold air 
from rushing into the jar as it cools. The pressure of the outside air 
nearly 16 pounds to the square inch, keeps the jar sealed. 


To Test Grass Jars FoR LEAKS 

To test glass jars for leaks, adjust a new rubber on each, fill with 
boiling water, adjust the covers and completely seal them (This 
test does not apply to the hermetically sealed jars which do not need 
to be tested beforehand for leaks). Then invert and examine to see 
if there are any leaks anywhere. After continued use, the upper wire 
clamps on glass top jars will often need to be tightened. To do this, 
slip the wire that goes over the lid of the jar out of the wire loops. 
Grasp the wire with the thumbs placed at the center of the wire, 
and bend the center down slightly so that it will hold the glass lid 
more tightly. If in doing this the ends of the wire are separated too 
far apart so that they do not fit into the neck of the jar, bend 
them toward each other so that they can be sprung into place in 
the loops. 
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It should be remembered that rubber rings deteriorate with age 
and it is always advisable to purchase new ones each year. A good 
rubber will not crack when it is bent or folded or stretched or pulled. 
It will remain elastic and firm and will give a perfect seal that will last. 


Tin Cans AND TIN CANNING OUTFITS 


; There are several home tin canning outfits that are easy and effi- 
cient to use. These are small handpower machines and are designed 
to seal at least two sizes of cans, the large being No. 3, and the small 
No. 2 cans. The homemaker who does canning on a large scale will 
especially appreciate the efficiency of the tin canning outfit. The 
top of the tin can is entirely open and is sealed by a double seaming 
of the cover onto its edge. The lid of the can is fitted with a sealing 
substance that makes a very tight seal when the lid is crimped into 
place on the can. The cans are of two kinds, plain and enamel-lined. 
The enamel-lined cans are recommended for canning Cherries, Toma- 
toes, and the berry fruits because they preserve the color of these 
products better. 


CANNING ACCESSORIES 


The following pieces of small equipment greatly facilitate the busi- 
ness of home canning: An assortment of sharp, stainless steel knives; 
a wide-mouth funnel for filling food into jars; a quart and pint measure 
and measuring cups and spoons; a jar lifter. 


StoriInc Home CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


It is a good idea to label each jar with the name and date before 
storing away in a clean, well-aired, dark, dry and cool place. A 
storage temperature that is good is anywhere from 50 to 60 degrees. 
Look over the jars occasionally to see that they are keeping all right. 


YIELDS 


In getting the jars and other equipment ready for canning, it is 
helpful to know that: . 


. One crate of Strawberries yields approximately 25 pints. 

. One bushel of Peaches, canned in wey yields 05 quarts if not packed too 
yonte Ad oe of prghartatte J is 30 quarts. 

. One crate of Pineapple canned in diced form yields 32 pints or 16 F 

. One bushel of Plums yields 28 quarts. f Pun ge hin! 

. One bushel of red Raspberries yields 24 quarts. 

. One bushel of Cherries yields 20 quarts. 
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7. One bushel of greens yields from 10 to 13 pints, depending upon the succulence 
of the greens. Spinach will yield less than Mustard greens. 
8. One bushel of Tomatoes will yield 18 quarts if canned whole; or 25 pints if 
canned as broken pieces or purée with very little water added. 
9. One-half bushel ak Kentucky Wonder Beans will yield from 10 to 12 quarts. 
10. Twelve to fifteen baby Beets make 1 pint. 
11. Four small ears of Corn yield 1 pint. 
12. Two quarts of Peas in the shell make 1 pint. 


Special Canned Food Delicacies 


Fruit Juices 


Grapg Juice 

Wash and stem Concord or Moore’s early Grapes, selecting fresh and ripe Grapes 
tight off the vines, if possible. Measure out a rounding cupful of Grapes into a 
sterilized, hot quart jar. Add one cupful of sugar, and fill the jar with boiling water 
and seal immediately, Invert the jar for several hours, then turn right-side up and 
store away. Grape juice canned in this way is ready for use in six weeks and is most 
delicious. Incidentally, the whole Grapes are a delectable addition to a fruit salad or 
fruit cocktail. 


STRAWBERRY-APPLE JUICE 


Use everbearing Strawberries, such as the Mastodon variety, and combine with 
the juice of the tart, early Summer Apples; or can the Strawberry juice in June, then 
open in Apple season and make the combination juice. Use one part of Strawberry 
juice (made by covering the berries with sufficient cold water to allow them to float, 
and then allowing them to simmer until they are soft and have lost color, straining the 
juice off through a jelly bag) to three parts of Apple juice, prepared as for making 
Apple jelly. Bring the combined juices to a boil; Ft one-sixth as much sugar as juice. 
Bring again to a boil; skim and seal immediately into sterilized, hot jars. This makes 
a delicious Summer drink iced. 


BiackBERRY JUICE 


Coarse and seedy Blackberries not good for canning whole or for preserves make 
deliciously flavored juice. This may either be used for Winter jelly making or for an 
iced Summer drink, either by itself or in combination with other fruit juices. (An 
equally delicious Raspberry juice may be made following this same recipe). 

Add water to not quite cover the Blackberries, after crushing the fruit slightly 
with a potato masher. Simmer gently for 20 minutes; then strain through a jelly bag. 
Do not squeeze. If juice is to be used for a beverage, bring the strained juice to a boil 
and add one cupful of sugar to every two quarts re ge skim and seal in hot sterilized 
jars. If for jelly, omit the sugar and simply heat to boiling and seal. 


Tomato Juice CockTain 
Crush fully ripe Tomatoes with peeling in a large, enamel-ware kettle. Add 
water to keep the Tomatoes from sticking and cook until soft. Let cool and run 
through a fine sieve to remove skins, seeds and coarse portions. To a quart of strained 
Tomato juice, add one teaspoonful of salt, and two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice and a 
scant one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika. Fill hot into hot sterilized glass jars, seal, 
and process in the oven at 275 degrees for 10 minutes. 


a 
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CANNED FRUITS 


Pzars in Mint Srrup 


Prepare the mint sirup by boiling together one quart of water and one quart of 
peeios 3 and bruised Spearmint leaves for ten minutes. Strain through cheesecloth, 
and using the mint-flavored water (which should be made up to again measure one 
quart) add two cupfuls of sugar and cook up until the sugar is all dissolved. 

Peel the Pears (ring, firm Bartletts are best), pack into hot sterilized jars to within 
one inch of the top and pour the boiling sirup over them. Seal the jars and process in 
the hot water bath or “‘waterless cooker,’’ allowing 25 minutes for quart jars and 
20 minutes for pints. If processed in the oven, allow 35 minutes for both pint and 
quart sizes, at a 275 degree temperature. 


Baxep Pzars 


Peel Bartlett Pears, leaving the stems intact. Lay the fruit in a flat, enamel-ware 
baking dish, and cover with a sirup made of 1% cups of sugar, 144 cups white Corn 
sirup, and three cups water. Bake covered for 30 minutes in a moderate oven (375 
degrees). Pack into hot jars, cover with the hot sirup, seal and process for 10 minutes 
in the oven at 275 degrees to insure thorough sterilization. If the Pears are very large, 
they may be halved and cored before baking. : 


Frurr Satap 


Pears, Peaches and Pineapple are a favorite salad combination. The Peaches and 
Pears are peeled, pitted or cored and quartered; purchase a No. 10 can of broken slices 
of Pineapple to use with the Peaches and Pears. Meanwhile the Peaches and Pears 
are ar into a une made of equal parts of sugar and water, and allowed to heat 
through thoroughly. Pack the fruit at once into hot sterilized jars, alternating rows 
of Peaches, Pears and Pineapple. 

Add one cupful of Pineapple juice to the quart of fruit sirup; heat all to boiling 
and pour over the fruit in the jars; seal, and process as follows: In the hot water 
bath, or ‘‘waterless cooker,’’ 30 minutes for both quart and pint jars; in the oven 
at 275 degrees, 40 minutes. 


Dexicious STRAWBERRIES 


Select large, perfect berries, wash carefully, and stem. Measure two quarts of 
berries into a preserving kettle; add two cups sugar, and a half cup of water. Brin 
these to a boil and simmer gently for 10 minutes; then remove from the heat, an 
allow to stand for several hours or overnight. This period of standing allows the ber- 
ries to reabsorb the juice which they have lost in cooking. When the berries have 
plumped nicely, reheat to boiling and pack at once into hot, sterilized jars, and seal. 


Delicious Jellies, Jams, Preserves, Conserves 


JELLIES 


Appice Mint Jetty 


Measure out one cup of chopped, fresh Spearmint leaves and put into a sauce pan 
and add one-half a cup of boiling water. Cover and allow to steep covered for one hour. 
Meantime, or two quarts of Apple juice. In making Apple juice, do not 
pare or core Apples unless diseased spots show up. The greatest source of pectin, which 
is the jellying substance, is to be found just underneath the Apple skin and close around 
the core. Remember, too, that a clearer jelly is obtained with any fruit juice when the 
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juice is strained through flannel. Add to this the liquid essence from the mint leaves 
which has been squeezed through a cheesecloth. 

To make the jelly, add sugar in the proportion of three-quarters of a cup of sugar 
to the cup of fruit juice, preferably not cooking more than three cups of juice at a time. 
Cook until the sheeting-off test shows up (when two drops run together and sheet off 
the side of the spoon); then skim and add sufficient green vegetable coloring to make 
a distinct green color and pour at once into hot, clean jelly glasses. 


ExperBerry JELLY 

Select Elderberries that are not over-ripe, wash, and cook on the stem after first 
crushing, adding sufficient boiling water to not quite cover. Cook for only five minutes; 
then strain, and fibter the juice through flannel to clarify. To one cup of Elderberry 
juice, add a quarter of a cup of Crabapple juice and two and one-half cups of sugar. 
Boil hard for one minute, stirring constantly. Then add two-thirds cup of liquid pectin. 
Let boil for one minute more; then remove from the heat, skim, and pour at once into 
hot glasses. 

BLACKBERRY AND BLUEBERRY JELLY 

Select slightly weeps fruit of each, wash, and cook in separate containers, 
mashing slightly to start the juice and adding just enough water to not quite cover. 
Cook for five minutes; then strain and filter juice through flannel. F 

To make jelly, combine the fruit juices in the proportion of three-quarters of a 
cup of Blueberry juice to one-quarter of a cup of Blackberry juice and add three-quarters 
of acupof sugar. Boil rapidly until the jelly stage is reached when two drops will fall 
simultaneously from the side of the spoon, running together and sheeting off. Remove 
from the heat, skim and pour at once into jelly glasses. 

° Currant JELLY 

Measure out four quarts of ripe red Currants, wash but do not stem, and place in 
a large, enamel-ware kettle. Add one cup of boiling water and mash with a potato 
masher and cook only until tender, not more than 10 minutes. Strain the juice and 
filter through flannel. 

To make the jelly, add sugar in the proportion of three-quarters of a cup of sugar 
to one cup Currant juice. Cook at a rapid Poll until the jelly stage is pas when 
two drops will fall together and sheet off the side of the spoon. Remove from the 
heat, skim, and pour at once into hot jelly glasses. 


GrEEN pees a 

Measure out four quarts of slightly underripe Gooseberries, wash, but do not stem 
or remove blossom ends. Put into a large ee kettle with one cup of boiling 
water and mash to start the juice. Cook for 10 minutes; then strain and filter the 
juice through flannel. 

To make the jelly, heat the juice to boiling, and add sugar in the proportion of 
one cup of sugar to one cup of juice. Cook at arapid boil until the jelly stage is reached 
when two drops will fall together and sheet from the side of the spoon. Remove from 
the heat, skim, and pour at once into hot jelly glasses. 


Spicep Grapg JELLY 
To three cupfuls of thick, unsweetened Grape juice, add three tablespoons of 
vinegar, and one drop each (no more!) of oil of cloves and cinnamon. Bring to the 
boiling point and add three-quarters of a cup of liquid pectin; let come to a boil again 
and boil for one minute. Then remove from the heat, skim, and pour at once into hot 
jelly glasses. 
Rep Pium JELiy 
Wash and cut red Gage or similar Plum into pieces, retaining the seeds. Adds 
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sufficient boiling water to cover, and cook for 15 minutes; then strain, and filter the 
juice through flannel to clarify. 

To make jelly, bring the juice to a boil, and add sugar in the proportion of one 
cup of sugar to one cup of Plum juice, and cook until the jelly stage is reached when 
two drops fall together and sheet from the side of the spoon. Remove from the heat, 
skim, and pour at once into hot jelly glasses. 


Raspserry Jewry (either Red or Black) 

Wash the fruit carefully and place in a large, preserving kettle, adding one cup of 
boiling water to the quart of Raspberries. Mash the fruit and cook for four minutes; 
then strain and filter the juice through flannel. 

To make the jelly, bring the juice to boiling and add sugar in the proportion of 
two-thirds of a cup of sugar to one cup of Raspberry juice. Cook at a rapid boil until 
the jelly stage is reached when two drops will fall together and sheet from the side of 
the spoon. Remove from heat, skim, and pour at once into hot jelly glasses. 


Jams, PRESERVES, AND CONSERVES 


Apricot JAM 
Measure out four pounds of ripe Apricots, cut in halves and remove seeds, but do 
not peel. Crack about one-sixth of the quantity of seeds, remove the kernels, and add 
to de fruit. Place in a large preserving kettle, add four pounds of sugar, and bring to 
a boil over a slow heat. Boil at a simmer for 20 minutes; then remove from the heat, 
and turn into hot sterilized jam jars or pint or half-pint jars, and seal 


BLackBERRY JAM 
Measure out six ups of Blackberries, wash, and place in a large preserving kettle. 
Add three-quarters of a cup of boiling water, and ne until the berries are soft (about 
three minutes). Rub through a sieve, and put back to cook, together with five cups 
of sugar, the juice of one lemon, and the grated rind of one orange. Cook together 
until a thick jam consistency. 


Grounp CHERRY PRESERVES 

Crush and simmer to tenderness enough Ground Cherries to yield one cup of 
extracted juice when strained through cheesecloth. Place this juice in a large preserv- 
ing kettle, add one quart of hulled ground Cherries and seven and one-half cups of sugar, . 
the juice of one lemon and another lemon sliced very thin. Mix carefully so as not to 
break the fruit and bring to the boiling point very, very slowly, so as to dissolve the 
sugar thoroughly. When dissolved, bring to a full rolling boil v pees d and boil hard 
for one minute. Then remove from the heat and add one cup of pectin. Stir for five 
minutes, off the heat, skim, and pour into hot containers and seal. 


Pzacu PrEsERvES 
Make a sirup of three cups of sugar and one-half cup of water. Bring to a full 
boil and boil for two minutes. Then add three cups of peeled and chopped Peaches, 
bring to a boil and boil rapidly until the Peaches are transparent. Remove from the 
heat, skim, and turn at once into hot sterilized jars, and i, : 


Srrawserry, or Rep Raspperry JAM 

Measure out four cups of berries, wash, and stem or cap, and place in a preserving 
kettle. Add five cupfuls of sugar and place over very slow bas, allowing the sugar to 
dissolve with as little mixing as possible. When the juice comes up around the ber- 
ries, stir carefully, and bring to a quick boil and boil rapidly for 10 minutes. Remove 
from the heat, skim, and set aside until the berries have plumped in the rich juice. 
This will take several hours or over-night. Then reheat just to boiling and turn at 
once into hot sterilized glasses or jars. 
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Brack RaspBpERRY CONSERVE 


Mash black Raspberries in an enamel-ware kettle and cook until soft, about five 
minutes. Do not add any water and stir constantly to avoid scorching. Press the pulp 
through a sieve to remove the seeds. To the pulp add one-half as much Currant juice 
as pulp and add sugar in the proportion of one and one-half cups of sugar to one cup 
of the combined Raspberry pulp and Gurrant juice. Bring to a simmering boil and 
cook, stirring occasionally until the jam stage is reached, when a heavy drop will 
hang from the side of the spoon. Skim, and add broken walnut meats in the proportion 
of one-half a cupful of meats to two cupfuls of conserve, and turn into sterilized half 
pint jars and seal. 


Grape AND PzaR CoNSERVE 


Measure out equal quantities by weight of Grapes and Pears. Wash and cook the 
stemmed Grapes in a small amount of water for 10 minutes; then put through a sieve 
to remove skins and seeds. Peel, core and slice the Pears and add them to the Grape 
pulp. Let simmer until the Pears are tender. Then add sugar in the proportion of three 
quarters of a pound of sugar to the pound of fruit. Boil slowly until the mixture is 
the consistency of a thick marmalade. Remove from the heat and turn into hot steril- 
ized pint or half-pint jars and seal. 


PrinzAPPLE PRESERVES 


Peel and remove cores from fresh Pineapples and cut into small wedge-shape 
ieces. Boil for three minutes in just enough water to cover; then remove from the 
eat and drain, reserving the juice. Using the juice, make a sirup by bringing to a 

boil three parts of sugar and two parts of juice (by measure). Add the Pineapple and 
bring to a fast boil, boiling and stirring until the juice is thick and golden, pm turn 
at once into hot sterilized pint or half-pint jars and seal. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR PICKLING 


The old-fashioned method of first preparing vegetables for pickling 
by a long fermentation process (at least six weeks) in the brine, 
brought about certain changes that made for crispness, transparency, 
and safe-keeping. While this method is still used by commercial 
picklers, we have learned that for practical home purposes, very satis- 
factory pickles can be made by soaking the vegetables, especially 
Cucumbers, in salt or ice water for a short time (24 hours). This 
short brine or cold process extracts the surplus juices so that they 
may better absorb the spiced vinegar and sirup, and makes the vege- 
table tissues solid and crisp. Occasionally, merely scalding in hot 
salt water is all that is necessary to accomplish the firming and 
crisping process. 

Sweet Pickles. These are made from either vegetables or fruits 
or a mixture. Strong vinegar shrinks the more tender fruit cells; 
hence it is advisable to use a sweet pickling mixture with them, re- 
serving the tougher, less succulent vegetables for sour pickle combina- 
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tions. The small, compact, and slightly under-ripe fruits make the 
finest sweet pickles. 

Sour Pickles. These are usually made from vegetables. Their 
ultimate consistency will be found to depend upon the brining or 
thorough chilling in ice water that they are put through. 

Mixed Pickles. These may be either sweet or sour, and made 
from either vegetables or a combination of fruits and vegetables. 
They are cut into coarse pieces, never chopped finely. 

Relishes. These are made from vegetables usually, coarsely 
chopped; some of the harder fruits, like Pears and Apples, are fre- 
quently used in combination. 

Chili Sauce. This is a relish usually made on a foundation of ripe 
Tomatoes; Chow-Chow is made from green Tomatoes and usually 
includes a greater variety of ingredients; Piccalilli is a highly seasoned 
pickle of ‘chopped vegetables, usually including green Tomatoes as 
well. 

Catsups. These are usually made from Tomatoes, but other fruits 
and vegetables may be used as well. The product is usually strained 
and cooked down to make a medium-thick smooth paste. 


Chutney. This is a hot, spiced sweet pickle, and made of chopped 
fruits or vegetables or both, and cooked to a thickish preserve- 


consistency. 


Pick1£ RECIPES 


Sweer Cucumser Pick1es 


Select and assort about 50 pickles of a 3 in. length, wash, and dry thoroughly. 
Chill and crisp in ice water for 24 hours; again wipe dry, and pack into clean sterile 
glass jars of quart or half-gallon capacity. 

Into a large enamel-ware kettle, put the following ingredients: One tablespoon of 
saccharine powder (purchased at druggists), one teaspoon of powdered alum, one- 
half a cup of salt, three tablespoons of white mustard seed, one tablespoon of ground 
cinnamon, two teaspoons of whole cloves, one teaspoon of allspice, one cup of ground 
horseradish, and one gallon of cider vinegar. Heat to boiling, then cool and pour 
over the Cucumbers in the jars. Seal and store away in a dark, cool, and dry place. 


Dict Pickes 


Assort approximately 50 Cucumbers, 3 to 4 in. in length, wash, and let stand 
in ice water to cover for 24 hours. Then remove, wipe dry, and pack in glass jars or 
in earthenware three-gallon jar, arranging bunches of dill through the Cucumbers. 

In a large, enamel-ware kettle, put two cups of light brown sugar, one gallon of 
cider vinegar, one-half cup of salt, one teaspoon of alum. Heat to boiling, cool thor- 
oughly, then pour over the Cucumbers; seal if put into jars. If put into a three-gallon 
jar, place a plate and a small weight on top, and tie a paper securely gver the top. 
These will keep nicely in a cool, dry place. 
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““BREAD AND Burter’’ Picxres 

Wash approximately two dozen 4- to 5-in. Cucumbers, slice in thick % in. slices 
and cover with ice water and let stand in the refrigerator over night. Or merely wrap 
in a muslin cloth thoroughly dampened and let stand in the refrigerator for that time. 
The next morning place in a mixture of equal parts of vinegar and water, bring to a 
boil, and simmer for 10 minutes. Drain off and discard the liquid. 

Into an enamel-ware kettle, put two quarts of vinegar, two cups of sugar, one 
tablespoon of ground mustard, and one tablespoon of ginger, and bring to a boil. 
Meanwhile have eight Onions sliced fairly thin and soaking in ice water. Allow them 
to soak for at least an hour; then drain and add with the drained Cucumber slices to 
the pickling solution. Just scald the vegetables in this, do not boil; then pack into 
hot sterilized glass jars and seal. 


Bret Pickus 
Wash small baby Beets and cut off stems, leaving about 2 in. next to the Beets. 
Cook until tender; then let stand until cool. Remove the skins and stems, measure the 
Beets, and for each 5 quarts of the cooked Beets, use the following pickling mixture: 
Three cups of cider vinegar, four cups of sugar, two cups of water. Bring to a boil, 
add the Beets, just bring to a boil again, and pack at once into glass jars, covering 
with the pickling solution. 


WATERMELON PICKLES 

Soak seven pounds of Watermelon rinds in ice water to cover, with one cup of 
vinegar. Let stand over night; then pour off the water. Cook until tender in water 
to cover, adding another cup of vinegar. Then drain the rinds and drop into the fol- 
lowing pickling sirup: Mix together and bring to a boil three pounds of sugar, one 
pint of vinegar, and one teaspoon of whole cloves. Cook the rinds in this for 10 minutes 
— they should be clear and transparent. Pack at once into hot sterilized jars and 
seal. 


Canning Questions Answered’ 


1, What is flat sour? How caused? Answer: Flat sour is the 
term applied to the sourish odor and taste of some canned goods. It is 
caused by improper handling before canning, by allowing temperatures 
to range within wide limits—up and down—during processing, or by 
slow cooling. 

2. What is Botulinus? Botulinus is an anaerobic type of bac- 
teria which sometimes allies itself with vegetables through the soil 
contact. When eaten, it causes a deadly form of poisoning which is 
frequently fatal. To guard against its occurrence, all non-acid vege- 
tables should be processed in the pressure cooker; they should not be 
eaten until heated to boiling and boiled for 15 minutes. 

3. What causes the bulge on jar lids or the tops of tin cans? This 
may be due either to an excess of air confined in the jar or can; or to 
fermentation. 

4. How can mold be prevented from forming on the top of jelly ? 
The spores or “‘seed” of molds are usually planted on jelly while it is 
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open and cooling. To prevent their alighting, cover the jelly with a 
thin layer of paraffin as soon as it is poured. Then, when the jelly has 
cooled, add another layer of paraffin to make a total depth of nearly 
Y4 of an inch. 

5. What causes canned food products to fade? Storing in too 
light a place will cause canned foods to fade. Too strong vinegar will 
cause pickles to fade. 

6. What causes Peaches and Pears to turn brown on top; some- 
times throughout the jar? If a small amount of air is present in the 
top of the jar or can, the fruit on top will show brown color. Also, 
when there is excess of mineral in water, particularly iron, fruits will 
sometimes show discoloration. It is a good idea to boil very hard 
water before using for canning, especially in pickle making. 

7. What causes shrinkage? Cold-packing of fruits or vegetables 
will be accompanied by a greater or lesser degree of shrinkage. It is 
preferable to heat to boiling and pack hot if shrinkage is to be avoided. 
Also, in pressure cooker canning, a great variation in pressure may 
force liquid out of jars, thus causing shrinkage. 

8. Is it necessary to have vegetables or fruits covered with liquid 
to have them keep? No. Never under any circumstances open a jar 
of sterilized process food, especially canned vegetables, to add more 
liquid. 

9. Can screw top lids be used a second time? Can rubbers be 
used over again? Screw top lids can be used over and over, providing 
they do not show signs of wear and rusting through. Old lids often 
need to have the lower rim forced down to meet the rubber squarely. 
This can be done with the dull side of a heavy knife blade and some 
pressure. Rubbers should not be used a second time. The loss through 
food spoilage can far outrun the cost of new rubbers. 

10. How can the crystals in Grape Jelly be prevented? Crystals 
can be prevented by adding a small amount of Apple juice. A sug- 
gested proportion is 3 cups of Grape juice and either 1 or a 4 cup 
of Apple juice. 

11. What causes a rubbery taste in some canned foods? A rub- 
bery taste is acquired from the rubber ring. Processing may be done 
at too high a temperature for too long, causing rubbers to break down 
and flavor to be absorbed by the food. 

12. What causes fermentation? Yeast plants in the air that come 
in contact with the food before it is canned cause fermentation. This 
may be prevented by cooking the foods sufficiently to kill the yeast. 
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Score Card for Judging Home Canned Food 


1. Appearance of Pack 
a. Color 
Intensity 
Evenness 
b. Liquid 
Clearness 


Proportion of liquid to product 


c. Arrangement in jars 
Fullness 
Neatness 

d. Preparation . 


Skins, spots, soil, etc., removed 


2. Selection of Products . 
a. Appropriateness of product 
b. Uniformity and shape 
c. “Quality ooo. 8... 
Ripeness > ke 
Crushed appearance in jar 


3. Container 


a. Perfect seal > > 2 
b. Neatness and Cleanliness 
c. Labelled appropriately 


Total score . 


10 


10 


10 


10 


40 


35 


25 


I ene et 








Chapter X XIII 





BUNGALOW, OR SUMMER VACATION 
GARDENING 


By E. L. D. Seymour 


Fitting the Land—Vegetable Seeds and Plants—Flowers for 
Summer Planting and Enjoyment 


[io every family with a year ’round home outside the city limits, 
or with a country home in which each year they can spend six 
months or more, there are probably a dozen whose vacations of two 
or three months are taken at different places each Summer—one year 
in the mountains, another at the seashore, and so on. 


While a large part of the pleasure of such a vacation lies in its 
independence and the freedom from the chores and responsibilities of 
a permanent dwelling, a distinct disadvantage is likely to be a crude- 
ness of the immediate surroundings, a lack of the colorful, cheerful 
setting that flowers, vines and other ornamental plantings can provide. 
Also, unless the location is favored by being near a friendly farmer’s 
place, or a large hotel or boarding house, there is likely to be a scarcity 
of fresh vegetables—just at the time when newly picked Peas, Beans, 
Corn and Tomatoes are supposed to be available to everyone in 
abundance. 


But these inconveniences are by no means inevitable and unavoid- 
able even for the bungalow vacationist. Given sufficient desire for one’s 
own garden, no matter how simple, and willingness to do a little plan- 
ning and work—and, of course, a little ground suitable for cultivation 
and open to the sun for half the day—one can make flowers and at 
least a few kinds of vegetables an added pleasure of the vacation sea- 
son. Indeed, there are several ways to arrange for this desirable result. 


One way is to hire someone who lives nearby to get the ground 
prepared and some of the seeds planted as soon as the season permits. 
However, unless done by a friend or acquaintance with whose work one 
is familiar, it is impossible to be sure that this arrangement will work 
out in line with the ideas and wishes of the occupants of the bungalow. 


Another plan, sometimes possible, is to visit the place over several 
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week-ends before the real vacation begins and do the necessary pre- 
liminary work at these odd times. This involves a not too distant loca- 
tion and means of transportation, a bungalow that is not occupied by 
others previous to the opening of the Summer season, and an owner 
or landlord willing to have the tenant make these advance preparations. 


The simplest—and probably most common—course, however, is 
to put all the effort into a real Summer garden of whatever extent the 
site permits—one in which the work is not started until well into June 
and from which results are wanted as soon as possible and only until, 
say, the middle of September. Naturally, the methods needed to 
obtain these temporary rewards are likely to differ from those em- 
ployed in more leisurely, year ’round gardening. ‘They favor the pur- 
chase of already started plants rather than the sowing of seeds in 
many cases; and also, since most bungalow sites are clearings in the 
midst of woods or rocky, scrubby land, the spaces available for garden- 
ing are likely to be small, preventing the use of the larger labor-saving 
implements and requiring hand labor with hand tools. The objective 
really boils down to the most results with the least investment of 
materials that may not be needed a second year. 


Firtinc THE LAND 


If there is no opportunity to have the land manured and plowed 
or spaded the previous Fall, it will usually be best to skim off and 
remove the sod and pull up the weeds, etc. wherever the gardening is 
to be done. This material may be piled away somewhere to rot so that 
the next year’s occupant, if inclined to garden, can make use of the 
resulting compost. (Incidentally, this pile will be a good place to dis- 
pose of the garbage and other decayable refuse, provided the accumu- 
lations are frequently covered with a sprinkling of soil or superphos- 
phate fertilizer which will increase the value of the compost.) 

Next spade the ground up, working in some well rotted manure if 
obtainable; usually it will be necessary to rely on commercial fertilizer 
to reinforce the fertility of the soil. A 100 lb. bag of a balanced, ready: 
mixed brand, fairly rich in nitrogen, will be ample for the season and 
will justify its cost in more abundant crops. About half should be 
spread on the ground and worked in before planting; the rest may be 
applied as the various crops make their growth. Wood ashes from the 
bungalow fireplace can be used in the same way to improve the soil 
fertility. Sometimes, in lieu of anything better, the rich, black leaf- 
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mold from nearby woods can be worked into the garden beds; it may 


be sour, though, requiring a dressing of agricultural lime to give best 
results. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Some crops can be grown to maturity from seed in two months or 
less, but it will generally pay the bungalow gardener to buy plants 
These will include, among the vegetables, early Cabbage Tomatoes, 
Lettuce, and, if the location is warm and sunny, a few Peppers and 
Eggplants. Some of these may be in full bearing when the vacation 
ends, but enough should be obtained in the meantime to pay for the 
trouble. Of the vegetables that it will not pay to grow at all there may 
be mentioned Celery, Parsnips, Oysterplant, Potatoes, Winter Squash 
and Pumpkins, Cauliflower, Melons, Leeks, late Turnips and late 
Cabbage. 


As to vegetables that may be grown from seed, the following may 
be started as late as June 30, though the earlier that month the better. 
In some cases, as noted, successive sowings can be made every ten 
days or so. When buying seed, specify the earliest, quickest maturing 
sorts offered ; you are looking for speedy results rather than size and 
highest quality. 

Beans. (a) Bush stringless green pod or snap. (4) Wax or 
' _ ellow. C 
x or are aes Digna of each of these at fortnightly eval ©) rab el 
EETS, Succession plantings can be made up to July 10. T ’ 
vested as greens even if the roots do ae pee Sa Sea Be 
Carrots. Can plant until about July 5. 
Corn. An early variety planted about July 1 may be ready by September 1. 
paRinbeoi ge ed Pig spot may ripen some fruits by August 15. 
INIONS. St: i i 
r _ : panera ee sets, successive plantings may be harvested as green or bunch 
Pzas. If season and location are cool, a planti i i 

; , a planting of an early, kled 

s tried. sy Shete ng ky up a lot of room for the etka they give. mare 
ADIsHES. Started early they may d Ll; i i 
—T ahamcded oe y do well; but for Summer growing plant the white, 


Spinach. Another cool seaso it i 
ca. Another crop, so it is better to use only the New 
which thrives in hot weather. 4 Saat nee 


Squasu, Summer. Crookneck or Patty-pan type. i i 

é a eas re Si asigund if helpe GPa occtsional Acua ol Gum lea 
Sep willie wel wed acc e pes. ee 
In harvesting all short-season crops, pick them as soon as they are 

big enough to eat. This will both stimulate continued production in 

the case of Beans, Squash, Tomatoes, etc. and also insure products of 

the finest, tenderest quality. 
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FLOWERS FOR SUMMER PLANTING AND ENJOYMENT 


If you can afford to buy some Aster, Pansy, Petunia, Geranium, 
Salvia and other Summer blooming bedding plants, you can be sure 
of a generous supply of blossoms for both outdoor and indoor enjoy- 
ment. Even if you have to start seeds there are several kinds from 
which, under favorable conditions, you should be able to get good 
returns. Of course they are all annuals. Some of the more reliable are: 


Batsam. White, pink, red. Maricotp. Yellow and orange. 
Catuiopsis. Yellow and orange. Mornine Guory. Various colors. Splen- 


Canpyturr. White. did climber. 
Catcurry. White, through pink to Nasrurtium. Yellow, orange, red. Both 
purple. dwarf and climbing. 
Cosaza. White and purple. An attrac- Putox. White, pink, red. 
tive climber. Portutaca. White, yellow, pink, red. 
CornrLower. Blue. Good for sandy soils. 
Gypsornita. White and rose. Zinnia. Various pastel shades. 


In making sowings in late June and July, especially in light soil, 
cover the seed somewhat deeper than in making earlier plantings so 
that the roots will be in the cooler, moister soil. Nitrate of soda or 
any quick acting nitrogen fertilizer dissolved in water and applied 
every week or so will hasten the development of vegetables and 
flowers alike. To keep flowers blooming pick the blossoms as soon as 
they appear, unless, of course, the planting has been made solely for 
its mass effect outdoors. As a rule water is not likely to be available 
for garden use in vacation locations. More dependence must therefore 
be placed upon frequent cultivation to keep the soil loose and to 
conserve all the moisture possible. Cultivate shallow and often. 


NS 








Chapter XVII 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 
By E. L. D. Seymour 


The Importance of Plant Feeding—How and Where Plants 

Get Their Food—Plant Food in the Soil— Organic Sources of 

Plant Food—Manures—Commercial Fertilizers—Lime Not 
a Fertilizer — Using Manures and Fertilizers 


NE of the most important problems in gardening is that of keep- 

ing plants supplied with the right kind of food material. This 

can be done with manures and fertilizers and every gardener should 

knownot only when and how to apply these materials to the garden, but 

also something about their composition and just how the plants make 
use of them. 

In the old days, when practically every place that had a garden 
included also one or more horses, cows or other farm animals, and 
when it was usually possible to choose a good location for the garden, 
the problem was comparatively simple. Barnyard manure used gener- 
ously and regularly served well to keep up the soil fertility. Today, 
however, many a would-be gardener must make the best of a definite 
and limited area in which the soil may be worn out or otherwise defi- 
cient; and for most of us—unless we live on or near a farm—good 
manure is unavailable, or prohibitively expensive. Fortunately science 
has been discovering important facts about plants and their needs, so 
that, with the knowledge and the materials it has given us, we can 
effectively maintain good soils and improve poor ones—if we go about 
it in the right way. The thing is, to attack the problem in the spirit of 
adventure, of investigation. No matter how unfavorable conditions 
may appear, make a start; see what you can grow; try different kinds 
of fertilizers on a small scale; study the information in this chapter, and 
for further help in meeting certain conditions, appeal to your seeds- 
man or to your State agricultural college or experiment station. 


How AND WHERE PLANTS GET THEIR Foop 


Plants have the unique power (not shared by any other living 


thing) of being able to take substances from their surroundings and 
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energy from the sunlight and with them build up their own tissues. 
They do this by absorbing certain chemical elements in the form of 
various salts and other combinations, which, through the combined 
action of sunlight and the green coloring matter in leaves, are changed 
into starches and sugars. These, in turn, are carried by the sap to all 
parts of the plant to form the twigs, branches, trunk, roots, flowers, 
seeds and fruits. $ 

The food elements come from three sources: the air, water and the 
soil. The air provides carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen; water, 
being composed of hydrogen and oxygen, contributes those substances; 
and from the soil, that is, the mineral part of it, come all the other 
essential materials which we mention a little farther on. To explain 
this last statement, we must for a moment recall what the soil is, and 
how it is formed. 


PLANT Foop IN THE SOIL 


Soil consists of fragments of the rock that forms the crust of the 
earth broken down and ground into minute particles by various agen- 
cies, such as weather, rain, glaciers, streams, and many others. But to 
this mineral debris are constantly being added products of the death 
and decay of plants and animals. When a leaf falls, or a weed is killed by 
frost, or when a worm or a field mouse or some larger creature dies, it 
gradually undergoes decomposition and ultimately disappears, or 
rather, goes back to nature, into the soil. Thus is supplied what we 
call the organic material in soil, as distinguished from the inorganic 
or mineral part. 

Now, in addition to other forces, there are active in the soil not 
only the organisms we can see, such as moles, worms, insects, etc., but 
also millions of microscopic bacteria whose task it is to hasten the 
breakdown of the different crude materials—that is, the plant, animal, 
and rock fragments—and to help along the chemical changes in which 
certain combinations of elements are broken down and others are 
built up. Many of the substances formed are soluble in the film of 
moisture that surrounds the soil fragments even in what seems to be 
a dry soil; it is this ‘‘soil solution” that provides plants not only with 
the water they “drink,” but also all the food they get from the soil. 
For—and this is very important—excepting the carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen that a plant takes directly from the air, every bit of its food 
is taken up in solution, through the tiny root hairs that can be seen 
near the tip of every new root tip. This explains in part the importance 
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of an adequate supply of water in the soil; it also shows why what is 
called an “available” fertilizer—that is, a quickly soluble one—gives 
prompt results in plant feeding. Of course, a soil can become too wet, 
in which case, not only are the helpful bacteria prevented from work- 
ing, but also the plant roots themselves are actually ‘‘drowned.” 

We have said that nitrogen comes from the air, which is true; but 
plants (with rare exceptions) are not able to take it in that form. They 
must absorb it, along with the mineral elements, in the form of nitrates, 
phosphates, etc. dissolved in the soil solution. 

In addition to the four chemical elements mentioned, about 16 
others have been found in plants. But it is not known that all of these 
are essential to their existence; some may have merely been taken in 
as part of certain combinations. Scientists are convinced, however, 
that in order to live and grow, a plant must secure ten elements; and 
it is suspected that four more are necessary under certain conditions. 
These fourteen, which we may say make up the plant diet, are: 
Nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
iron, magnesium, sulphur, boron, copper, manganese and zinc. 

Fortunately for us gardeners, all but three of these are ordinarily 
obtained by garden plants without any difficulty or help, ither from 
the air, water, or the soil, as already noted. In other words, most soils 
contain an adequate supply of all but the witrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium. These, then, are the “big three,’’ the elements that man 
must supply, and upon which the importance and usefulness and value 
of all manures and fertilizers are based. 

While any material that will provide food for plants (or, in other 
words, “fertilize” the soil) can rightly be called a fertilizer, the prac- 
tice is almost universal to restrict that term to the commercial, usu- 
ally manufactured, products discussed on page 363. A few of these 
are “organic” (of plant or animal origin, as explained above), but 
most of them are inorganic, that is, of mineral or chemical origin. 


MANvRES, THE REAL ORGANIC FERTILIZERS 


By manures we generally mean the various “natural” products 
of the barnyard, the garden etc., from which plants can derive nou- 
rishment. Of true plant and animal origin, these materials are some- 
times modified, reinforced or combined by man to increase their 
efficiency or make them better able to fulfil certain requirements. 
They may be considered under four general heads, as follows: 

Humus—This is a name for all more or less decayed plant and 
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animal matter. Examples are wood mold, peat or muck from swamps, 
peat moss, compost (which is a mixture of sods, leaves, garden litter, 
garbage, etc. piled up and allowed to rot) and the like. Insofar as all 
those materials contain some of the plant food elements we have 
spoken of, humus has fertilizer value, but this is variable and the mate- 
rial has to undergo considerable change before it becomes available 
for plant use. The most important function of humus is to improve 
the texture of a soil, by making it looser, more spongy, darker colored. 
A soil thus improved is not only a better medium for vigorous plant 
growth, but it is also better able to benefit from applications of more 
available, special fertilizers. Humus helps thin, sandy soils by giving 
them more body, and heavy, stiff clays by loosening them and making 
them more open. No source of humus should ever be wasted in the 
garden. 

Animal Manures—Consisting of the excrement or solid and liquid 
waste from animals plus various kinds of bedding and absorbent mate- 
rial, all stable manures contain plant food elements in fairly well bal- 
anced proportions, as well as humus. Except on bare land they 
should not be used until well rotted; however, if left unprotected out- 
doors too long, they may lose much of their value through fermenta- 
tion and leaching. Also they are of variable composition, depending 
upon the kind of animal, the kind and amount of bedding, etc. And 
today, except in favored locations, stable manure is so hard to get as 
to be practically outside the garden picture. Poultry manure, and 
various dried sheep and horse manure preparations are more often 
obtainable; they are useful because they are convenient to handle and 
quite concentrated; for the latter reason it is well to mix them with a 
little soil and take care to keep them off plant foliage when applying 
them to growing crops. 

Green Manures—Any crop—even weeds—dug or plowed into the 
soil while young and succulent rapidly rots and contributes to the 
soil the plant food elements it contains. Crops planted for that pur- 
pose (usually grains, or legumes, such as clover) are called “green 
manure” crops. Legumes are especially valuable because their roots 
are inhabited by a certain kind of bacterium that is able to take the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere and store it up in small swellings or nodules 
on the roots. When the plant dies this supply of nitrogen is added to 
that in the soil. Thus by growing a legume crop you can leave a soil 
richer in nitrogen than it was before. A good practice is to sow a mix- 
ture of Rye and Vetch (one pint, equal parts, per 100 sq. ft.), or of 
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Peas and Oats, on any patch of ground that is going to be unoccupied 
after September Ist. Plow or dig the crop under the last thing in the 
Fall or as early as possible in the Spring, and add a light dressing of 
lime to help break it down and you will go a long way toward keeping 
the soil in good condition. 


Miscellaneous—Various by-products from packing houses, such as 
bonemeal, tankage, fish scrap, dried blood, etc. make up a final group 
of organic fertilizers. Bone materials are especially rich in phosphoric 
acid, the others are principally valued for their nitrogen content; but 
with improved manufacturing methods many of them are now pre- 
pared and sold as cattle or poultry foods for higher prices than they 
could bring as fertilizers. Wood ashes, a valuable source of potash, 
and various crop by-products, as cottonseed or Castor Bean meal, 
should also be classed as organic fertilizers. 


A new and valuable development in garden practice has been the 
perfection of a method of making an excellent substitute for stable 
manure. It is, in effect, an improved, more efficient form of compost- 
ing that results in a richer, more valuable product than ordinary 
compost. All that it calls for is a mixture of certain chemicals, which 
can be made at home according to any of several formulae recom- 
mended by different State experiment stations, or purchased in the 
form of a patented, trade marked material called Adco. 


To make the “synthetic” manure, the gardener simply builds a 
rectangular pile, of convenient proportions, of chopped straw or hay, 
lawn clippings, fallen leaves and other garden refuse—so long as it is 
not woody. Every six-inch layer of such material should be leveled 
off and sprinkled thickly and evenly with the chemical mixture be- 
fore the next layer is added. When the pile is, say four or five feet 
tall, the top is leveled so as to leave a slight depression in the cen- 
ter, and the heap is thoroughly wet down. (If the whole thing is done 
at one time, it is well to wet down each layer after the application of 
powder is made.) The pile is then left alone (but kept moist by 
being watered once or twice a week) for two or three months, by 
which time it should be in good shape to be cut up with a sharp 
spade and piled up again for further rotting. In two or three more 
months (if the temperature has stayed above 60 deg. and if the pile 
has been kept moist) it will closely resemble well rotted stable 
manure—in appearance, plant food value and effect, but mot in odor, 
there being nothing unpleasant about it. 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


Formerly this term meant fertilizers of any sort that were collected 
in different places and shipped in commerce, such as the deposits of 
guano or bird manure in South America, and bone collected in desert 
places and shipped to factories to be ground up. “Today, it refers more 
accurately to processed or manufactured products or by-products, 
including phosphate rock (treated with acid to supply phosphorous 
in usable form); kainit, a German ore containing potash; waste mate- 
rials from the steel industry, and, the most recent development, com- 
binations of atmospheric nitrogen with lime, etc. 


All these fertilizers are, in general, concentrated, more or less 
soluble or available, dry and convenient to use, of known, definite 
composition and analysis and, naturally, more expensive than the 
older manures. However, because of their fitness for the purpose and 
because they represent a minimum of waste, they are economical if 
rightly used. They include various materials rich in only one or two of 
the essential food elements; and also mixtures (or, as they are called, 
“complete” or “balanced” plant foods) in which nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium are provided in available form and in the right propor- 
tions to give best results under average conditions. When special crops 
or soil conditions call for special measures, the gardener can, if he 
wishes, and if the size of the operations warrant, buy the individual 
fertilizers and “mix his own.” 

Nitrogen Carriers—Principal commercial sources of this, the most 
necessary and expensive plant food element, are nitrate of soda, am- 
monium sulphate, and calcium nitrate, an atmospheric nitrogen 
product. Nitrogen promotes growth and helps build leaf and stem 
tissue so it is especially needed by all leaf crops such as lettuce, cab- 
bage, etc. and wherever rapid, uninterrupted development is essential. 
Because it is costly, it should be used carefully and applied in concen- 
trated form only when the crops are growing and able to use it. 


Phosphorus Carriers—Aside from animal bone, the chief sources of 
phosphorus are rock phosphate, either raw or treated with acid to 
make the plant food more available; and basic slag, a steel plant by- 
product containing calcium and other minerals as well. Phosphorus 
hastens maturity, stimulates root growth and contributes to seed 
formation, increasing the proportion of grain to straw in cereals, etc.. 
Because of its importance, acid phosphate is often sprinkled on manure 
cr even on the floors of barns to reinforce the manure. 
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Potassium Carriers—Potassium gives strength and vigor to all 
parts of the plant but especially the young, growing tissues. It makes 
stems tough and helps a plant resist disease and difficult conditions. 
The main fertilizer sources are muriate, sulphate, and nitrate of potash, 
kainit and wood ashes, as alrcady mentioned. This element is fre- 
quently lacking in sandy soils and also in peat or muck deposits which 
otherwise are excellent producers of lettuce, celery, and other leaf crops. 

Fertilizer mixtures are sold under trade names or by analyses which 
must, by law, be printed on the package. An analysis gives the per- 
centage of the three elements in this order: Nitrogen, phosphorus (or 
phosphoric acid) and potassium (or potash). A “4-12-6” is, therefore, 
a mixture 100 lbs. of which contains the equivalent of 4 lbs. of nitro- 
gen, 12 Ibs. of phosphoric acid and 6 lbs. of potash; the remaining 
78 lbs. consist of the other elements that go to make up the chemical 
compounds in which the plant food elements exist, and perhaps some 
“filler,” the amount depending on the quality and price of the mixture. 
Roughly, a good all round garden fertilizer should contain not less 
than 3 per cent of nitrogen, 8 of phosphoric acid and 5 of potash; of 
course the greater the total percentage (provided the materials are well 
balanced), the more valuable and effective the fertilizer should ke. 


Lime Not A FERTILIZER 

Contrary to a quite general impression, lime (which is mostly cal- 
cium) is not a fertilizer. Plants fill their calcium needs from other 
sources. However, lime is valuable as a soil modifier. It tends to cor- 
rect an acid condition, it improves the texture and drainage in heavy 
clay soils, and it hastens the decay of organic matter, thus increasing 
the supply of available plant food. It may be used as raw ground 
limestone or as prepared agricultural (slaked) lime which is more 
rapid in its action, at the rate of half a pound or more per sq. yard. It 
should be sprinkled on freshly dug soil and well raked in. It should not 
be mixed with, or applied at the same time as, manure. 


Usinc MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


On the basis of the foregoing facts, some practical suggestions can 
be made as follows: 

Don’t use fresh manure except to spread on bare gound where it 
will be turned under well in advance of planting time. For best re- 
sults, compost manure with leaves, peat moss, lawn clippings or soil; 
or let it rot well in a place sheltered from rain and hot sun. Apply 
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rotted manure before plowing or digging and work it in well and deep; 
a bushel per sq. yd. isnone too much. If you mulch beds with manure 
(rotted) after the ground freezes, rake off the coarser part early in 
Spring and later fork in the rest. Manure spread on the lawn is likely 
to bring in weed seed and, unless spread very thinly, it may kill out 
the grass in patches. Manure and other humus is especially valuable 
on very sandy and very stiff soils. 

Apply commercial fertilizers often in small amounts rather than 
rarely in large quantities. A good plan is to apply 3 to 4 Ibs. per 100 
sq. ft. at the final fitting of the soil, raking it in thoroughly before seed- 
ing or planting; and then apply about half as much twice or three times 
during the growing season. Keep commercial fertilizer away from 
seeds, bulbs or plant roots and off plant foliage; it burns. The safest 
thing is to water the ground well immediately after applying fertilizer. 
This puts it into solution so the plant roots can take it up. In apply- 
ing fertilizer to growing crops, sprinkle it along the rows or around 
the hills and cultivate it in; then water as suggested. Don’t try to 
save money by buying a cheap fertilizer—or by trying to avoid feeding 
your plants. It costs just as much in time and labor and seed to grow 
a poor crop as a good one. It pays to provide enough plant food to 
insure quality, quantity and rapid, uniform growth in whatever you 
want to raise. 


c 
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Familiar Fertilizers and Their Uses 
(This table and that on page 369 by Pror. T. H. Wurte, University 
of Maryland) 

The following list briefly presents the characteristics of the various 
materials available for garden use. Manures and fertilizers should 
not be regarded as alternatives or competitors; actually, they sup- 
plement one another, working together to produce maximum results. 
Added to a soil already in good physical condition, a fertilizer will 
give quick results, hastening and stimulating growth. But on a soil 
lacking organic matter and the spongy, friable texture that manure 
helps to create, even a high class, concentrated fertilizer cannot 
insure complete satisfaction as measured by crop quality, size and 
earliness. 


Unleached hardwood ashes contain potash and lime and are 
valuable as a fertilizer wherever those elements are needed. 
Especially good on Rose beds. 


Asngs, Harpwoop 





Rapidly soluble, therefore quickly beneficial; valuable for all 


Bioop, Dr ; : ae 
iii 2 rote vegetable crops. Essentially a nitrogenous fertilizer. 


A high-grade, well-balanced fertilizer, of considerable value 
for all garden purposes. 


Bioop anp Bonz 





Bonnices: rap 0 rather slowly and is therefore of lasting benefits 


| safe and effective source of potash and phosphoric acid. 

For Grapevines, fruit trees and shrubs of all kinds. Apply 
when planting out and mix well with the soil to a depth 
of a foot or more. 


Carrie Manure, 


SHREDDED 


Bong, CrackED | 
| For general fertilizing; good to mix with compost. 


Various brands are procurable from most dealers. They 

Comprete Ferti- combine the essential plant food elements in convenient 

LIZERS form, which justifies their increased price over the materials 
if bought separately. 


Horse Manure, A general all-round soil enricher; promotes rapid, steady 
Drizep growth. 


Any kind of rotted vegetable matter is valuable for its bene- 
Humus ficial effect on the physical condition of soils, especially 
sandy ones. (See ‘‘Humus as a Fertilizer’ on another 
pa, “! The various brands offered are handy for making 
rich, light potting soil, compost, etc. 


Of value as an absorbent of liquid manures in stable; also as 
an insecticide for Cucumber, Melon and Squash pests. 


Lanp Praster | 
Has no plant food value. 
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Neutralizes the acidity of soils and increases availability of 

lant food. Apply as far in advance of planting as possible. 
Sots plants are injured by its presence, notably Rhododen- 
drons and their relations. 





An active, quickly soluble, nitrogenous fertilizer, stimu- 
lating the leaf growth. Can be used alone as top dress- 
ing or in solution, or mixed with other fertilizers. Use at 
tate of one ounce per square yard; work well into soil 
and keep off foliage. 


Nirratz or Sopa 


Name sometimes given to any commercial fertilizer, but 

Pp strictly some form of ground phosphatic rock; acid phos- 

Lpeciere a phate is the most soluble form. Pracne seed develop- 
ment and fruit development. 


Two closely similar sources of the essential element, potas- 
sium, which is needed for the best development of all 
crops. 


Porasu, MurtaTE 
AND SULPHATE 





Properly handled, the richest of farm manures. To prevent loss 
of nitrogen keep mixed with peat moss, or other absorbent. 


Poutrry MANuRES 
Crush lumps before using; apply between, not on, plants. 





EEE ee 
Sart, AGRIcUL- Used as a top dressing for Asparagus beds in the Spring. 
TURAL Also a good weed killer. 


A popular natural manure, dried and pulverized for easy 
handling. Gives good results in the vegetable garden and 


Surzp Manure 
as lawn dressing. Makes a rich liquid manure. 
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Suitable Fertilizers for Vegetables and Fruits 


The table shows some of the important vegetables and fruits 
arranged in groups with the suitable fertilizers for any vegetable in 
the group. Any one or all three of the different fertilizers can be used. 
- all ay are used take one-third of each or, if two are used, one-half 
of each. ‘ 














Soor, Scotcx | Stimulates growth, improves color of foliage and flowers 


SuLPHATE OF 
AMMONIA 


and is an effective remedy for slugs, grubs and cutworms. 


A soluble, quick acting nitrogen carrier. Resembles nitrate 
of soda and is used in the same way. 











oo, 


Fertilizing Table 


Dealers in cataloguing fertilizers generally advise the application 
of a given quantity per acre. As this often puzzles persons who 
have only a small garden to cultivate, the following table will prove 
useful: 


eee 

Quantity Equivalent Quantity Equivalent Quantity Equivalent 

per acre per 10 Sfp ft. per acre per 10 sq. ft. per acre per 10 5q. ft. 
100 Ibs......... 4 02. 800 Ibs........ 3 oz. 1,500 Ibs......... 512 072. 
200 Ibs......... 34 02. 900 Ibs.........34 02. 1,600 Ibs....... 5%o oz. 
300 Ibs....... 10 oz. 1,000 Ibs........ .398 02. 1,700 Ibs......... 6% oz. 
WS MG sessioreions ee 1% oz. 1,100 Ibs.........4 02. 1,800 Ibs......... 6% oz. 
500 Ibs........ 1% oz. 1,200 Ibs........ .4%5 02. 1,900 Ibs......... 7 of. 
600 Ibs........ 246 qz. 1,300 Ibs........ 434 oz. Tons..2. > 0GnAs. 74 oz. 
700 Ibs.........242 oz. 1,400 Ibs....... .544 02. 








NaME oF SurraBLE RATE PER 
WHEN 
VEGETABLE FertTIvizers Square YarD APPLIED 
Corn 
Cabbage Stable manure............ ick #2 Before plowing or 
Cauliflower pounds diggin r 
Eggplant of pee eee Tae 3S ibe aRPACAv a a 
Tomaso Poultry Manure.......... 1 pound After plowing 
ro or 
Gate ‘ Commercial fertilizer con- 
uas, taining: nitro, i 
cee pre ig x : ea 2 ounces Just before planting 
Melons potash 4%. 
Potatoes 
: Stable Manure........... 19 06 12 
Turnips he pounds Before plowing for 

; previous crops 
Reais Poultry Manure.......... 1 pound 
Parsnips or 
oe Commercial fertilizer, 

. itrogen 2%, phosphoric 2 ounce bef lanti 
Salsify ae - . Ss Just before planting 
ie J i ©, potash 4%. 

Grapes | 

Currants Stable manure............ 10 or 12 Between the rows 

Gooseberries ee pounds in Winter 

Rhubarb Poultry manure 1 d 

Strawberries f pee aed One atc 

Asparagus or Commercial fertilizer: Just before cultiva- 
eee 4%, phosphoric 2 ounces tion commences in 
acid 8%, potash 4%. the Spring 











On vacant land $ Gteet Manure—Broadcast seed at time of last cultivation. Dig 
or plow crop under while soft and green 











For a complete work on the subject of this 
chapter we recommend 
FERTILIZERS FOR GREENHOUSE AND GARDEN CROPS 
By Avex. Laurir and J. B. Epmonp 
Secure your copy where you bought your Garden Guide 
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Pruning 
By ALFRED CARL Hottes 


Its Advantage—Pruning Briers and Roses for Landscape Effect \ 


—Climbing and Polyantha Roses—Hybrid Perpetuals—Teas 
and Hybrid Teas—Shrubs—Hedges—Fruit Trees—Evergreens 
—List of Subjects with Pruning Instructions 


ea ety when practiced properly, is an aid to trees and shrubs. 
1, It not only stimulates growth, 2, but increases fruitfulness at 
certain seasons; 3, it keeps the plant full of healthy, disease-resistant 
growth, and 4, gives us the privilege of changing the habit. We do 
admire symmetrical, dense trees, graceful shrubs or stocky hedges, all 
of which are maintained by pruning. Many times we even admire 
the picturesque results that can be obtained by making a tree grow 
out of its natural development. Pruning does stimulate growth 
because it tends to send the energy to the part of the plant in which it 
is most wanted. It is well known that a pruned plant inclines to 
resume its natural habit and that there is always a tendency to grow 
from upper buds. Checking the excess growth of vigorous shoots 


usually causes an increase in flower production. 


Wuat Pruninc INCLUDES 

Besides the general removal of large branches, pruning includes 
the process of: 1, pinching, or removing undeveloped eyes to check 
growth in a certain direction; 2, trimming, shortening top and roots at 
transplanting; 3, topping, removing the leader or a flower stalk to 
retain the energy in the plant rather than in making a strong leader 
or seeds; 4, suckering, the removing of shoots at base of plant to throw 
the strength into the plant itself (this would include the cutting of 
shoots from the stock in grafted plants); 5, disbudding, removing of 
small buds at sides of main ones to throw the food into the perfect 
production of the larger flower; 6, ringing, the cutting out of a narrow 
ring of bark from a branch of a tree (in the case of fruit the result is 
the production of a large specimen due to the fact that the food is all 
kept at the place beyond the ring); 7, root-pruning, the cutting of 
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roots at planting time so that the i 

y may be symmetrical and hav 
clean, undecayed surfaces, but the top must always be shortened sas 
i agua when this is done; 8, sprouting, the cutting out of all 
sterile, unfruitful branches, which are usually called water sprouts. 


ROSES 


If we observe Rose bushes we will be able to see that they bloom 
from what were the strong shoots the previous season. ‘There is 
an annual renewal of wood, therefore, and this is why pruning is 
necessary. Most Roses must be pruned severely at planting. Some 
climbers are ruined from the start by too little pruning. Take care 
not to leave stubs above a bud either; the tips'always die back and 
may die farther back than preferred. 


BRIERS AND RosES FOR LANDSCAPE EFFECT 


Those Roses which are to be seen in mass and with which a pro- 
fusion of bloom is to be preferred to a few slightly larger blooms should 
be pruned but little. The main work is to improve the shape of the 
bush and cut out the very oldest wood. Wood which has flowered 
year after year should be cut out from the base of the plant so that 
the younger shoots may be given a 
chance. Prune in March, 


CLIMBING AND PoLyaNnTHA Roses 

Little pruning is necessary in Spring 
except to cut out any branches which 
have been killed. The old wood can 
usually be gradually removed year after. 
year. All new canes should be care- ~ 
fully tied up. Prune in March and re- : 
move some of the old blooming wood 
soon after the flowers have faded. 


Hysrip PERPETUALS 


Various soils and climates cause the 
oe oak Perpetuals to be either very tall Pruning a Dwarf R 
ushes or, in other localities only to The dotted lines show bee ged 


attals or stems that 
a height of three feet. The As a rule, ot ee ea are 


vari . . . . t i 
eties differ greatly in height and the weaker the growth nae 


amount of pruning needed. The weak- ""e the pruning,” is a fairly 
0 Tollow 





| 
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est shoots should be pruned the most severely; in the same way 
the strongest varieties need the least pruning. Never leave a weak 
shoot. Care must be exercised that all shoots are not pruned to the 
same height. Prune early in Spring for main pruning, because the 
shoots are likely to freeze back if done in Fall or Winter. The canes 
of the strongest varieties, which may be eight or nine feet long, 
should be shortened a third in Autumn to prevent the injurious 


whipping by the Autumn winds. 





Pruning Shrubs : as ark tai 

hat all the branches are of equal length. 
sea tua. 3, Oldest wood which has bloomed has been 
It is the same shrub in each case. 


1, An unpruned — ‘iors 
is improper but all too commonly | 
thinned ian and shortened. Thisis the correct method. 
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Tue Treas AND Hyprip TEAS 


The Hybrid Teas and true Teas often freeze back to the soil; if 
so, remove all wood which is the least bit browned. Take care to prune 
very severely; the plants will appreciate it and reciprocate by pro- 
ducing bloom of superior quality and long stems. All shoots which 
live through the Winter should be shortened at least one third. Never 
make the mistake of thinking that there is so little bush left that it 
will be best not to prune at all. Nothing could be more faulty. 
Budded Roses must be carefully watched for suckers from the stock, 
which should be removed from their point of origin. The leaflets of 
the budded stock are often paler green and not so glossy, and have 
five to seven leaflets, instead of three to five, as with many varieties. 
Never prune before eyes start because some may be frozen back if 
done too early. 


SHRUBS 
‘ There are essentially two classes of shrubs—the Spring and the 
Summer blooming ones. Those which bloom in the Spring have their 
flower buds all formed on the bushes by the previous Autumn; they are 
usually near the top of the plant. Any pruning in late Winter or early 
Spring causes a removal of these flowers. 

The most pernicious habit is the one which so many enthusiastic 
gardeners have of pruning everything in the Spring, and not only that, 
but making the graceful Barberries, Spireas and Mockoranges into 
formal, stiff shapes, due entirely to cutting their bushes with shoots 
all the same length. 

Many Spireas and Goldenbells never bloom well, while the 
Hydrangea blooms perfectly, merely because every one prunes in the 
early Spring, which is not at all the proper time for, say Goldenbells, 
but exactly proper for Hydrangeas. Spring blooming shrubs must be 
headed in a trifle after flowering, which will cause the production of 
flowering wood for another year. (See page 375). 


HEDGES 


A hedge, in order to give the best light conditions to the lower 
branches, should be broad at the bottom and narrower at the top. It 
is best not to be flat on top for snow quickly lodges in this sort of 
hedge and spreads it so that the true beauty is spoiled. Hedges should 
be trimmed before growth starts in the Spring and again lightly in late 
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Young Trees Pruned 


One at the left pruned properly, the head 

started low and branches well distributed. 

One at right—head too high, branches form 
a crotch and tree is not balanced 





Pruning a Limb 


h cut off too long. b. The branch (a) after several years, has died back but 
pais i teh A branch ot properly. d, A branch which is improperly cut so thata Meee 
is left in which water can settle and cause decay. ¢, A wound healing properly. f, 

branch being strangled by. a wire-tie 


Summer or Fall. The young growth is best kept its proper length 
before it grows very long, otherwise the cut ends of the branches are 


large and over conspicuous. 


Fruit TREES 

In pruning fruit trees for home grounds there should be an effort 
to keep them always low headed and open. This means that from the 
start the branches should be encouraged to grow out from the main 
trunk. Avoid allowing the branches to start so that a crotch is formed 
and have them distributed around a tree so that when they bear fruit 
there will be a natural balance. As the years pass, less pruning 1s 
necessary on fruit trees, except to keep the center open so that some 
light can get in to color the fruit. Dead or crowded branches must be 
removed. Any appearance of disease is better cut out than any treat- 
ment that can be given it. A tree once in good bearing condition 
seldom needs extensive pruning. 
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EVERGREENS 


Evergreens need little pruning except to correct any lack of 
uniformity of growth. Many timesin Pines, among the young growths 
some appear to be away ahead of others; if care is exercised they may 
be slightly pinched to check growth in that direction. Even if the 
leader of Spruces or Firs is lost, they seem capable of making a new 
one. If, however, these and other conifers whose leaders having lost 
their terminal buds fail to develop naturally, a new leader can often 
be made to replace one lost by taking a top branch, bending it to a 
vertical position and maintaining it in that position by tying it, not 
too tightly, to the stub of the old leader. In due course this branch 
will assume an upright form and the tie can then be cut. Much can be 
done by staking and training of evergreens, assisted by pruning. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRUNERS 


Below is given a list of some seventy-five of those plants in general 
use, with directions how and when to prune. By following the direc- 
tions given the amateur gardener will be able to show good and satis- 
factory results. 


Name How to Prune When 
AKEBIA Give only a little pruning. July 
AMORPHA Rather severely to keep the plants compact. | Jan.-Mar. 
(Bastard-indigo) 
APPLE Requires pruning each year. For home garden| Feb.-Mar. 


Apple tree heads should be low so that the 
fruit may be readily picked. Keep the tree 
open in center by removing all branches 
which interfere, those which cross or shade 


each other. 
Azatga, Gaent and Remove old wood and faded flowers before] July 
MOLLIS they develop seeds. 
BERBERIS THUNBERGI Remove only oldest shoots to retain form. July 
VULGARIS 
BLACKBERRIES Remove old canes after fruiting; tip back in|Mar., July 


Spring 4 or 4% ft. 





Cziastrus (Bittersweet) 


CrRcIs CANADENSIS Require almost no pruning unless dead wood|July 
is removed. 

Cuerry, Sour Need little pruning except to remove branches| Feb.-Mar. 
which are crossed, broken, or dead. 

Cugrry, Sweet Keep head low because they have tendency to] Feb.-Mar. 


grow tall, and also to prevent the damage 

often caused by sun and wind. 
CHIONANTHUS Requires very little pruning. April 
(Fringetree) 





} 
| 
| 
i] 
| 
i] 
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Name 


CLEeMarIs 


Coturea (Bladder-senna) 


Cratarcus (Hawthorn) 
Currants 


Deutzias 
Docwoop 
Dwarr BuckEyE 
ELAEAGNUS 


Exocnorpa (Pearlbush) 

FLoweErinc CurraNT 
(Ribes aureum) 

ForsyTHIAS 
(Goldenbells) 


GooskBERRIES 


GrapEs 


(See illustrations—pages 
321, 322) 
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How to Prune When 
Rather vigorous pruning. Jan.-Mar 
Jan.-Mar 

uly 


Canes bear two or three times, cut out few|Feb.-Mar. 
oldest canes each year, otherwise fruit be- |Late Sum. 
comes small. 


Unless over long do not cut back shoots. July 
Little pruning is desirable. July 
an.-Mar. 


Needs to be looked over each year for removal] July 
of old wood and straggling branches. 

Cut back just after flowering. a July 

Encourage vigorous young growth. Trim out| July 
older La ie 

Thin out branches and trim back others imme-|May 
diately after flowering. 

Remove oldest shoots annually. In July or|Late Sum- 
Aug. head back each branch slightly; it] mer. 
causes more fruit buds to form. 

Persons who have inherited tangles of Grape] Jan.-Mar. 
vines should exercise care in pruning the 
first year. Do not remove too much at the 
start, otherwise no Grapes will be proditiced. 
When possible, all immature canes should be 
ectneh wails to a single eye if the vines are 
very large, but two eyes may be left if the 
vines are quite small. Should one acquire or 
have to buy new vines, it is well to have a 
definite simple system of training. Grapes 
at planting and the year after should have 
the vines cut back two to three eyes. Then 
head back to 20 to 24 in. long. Several sys- 
tems of training are good. 

Munson System. Will be found illustrated and 
described in full in fruit chapter. Claimed 
to be the easiest for the amateur. 

Kniffin System. Good if wind is not too strong; 
simple. Single trunk is carried to the upper 
of two wires and two canes are taken out at 
an eye for each wire. Each year all the 
canes are removed except a shoot from each; 
spurs are chosen from the trunk. A vine 
may carry 40 buds usually; 10 on each arm. 

The fruit canes are produced on shoots of 
previous year’s growth. 

Fan ot Chautauqua System. Two short, per- 
manent branches are established at the 
lower wire; two or three canes are left on 
each arm and tied up to upper wire; these 
canes are renewed each year from buds at 
their base. When arms get too old, new ones 
are easily estab.'shed. 
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Name 


Hisiscus (Shrub-althea) 


Honeysuckxes 


HypraNGEA 


JAPANESE QuINCES 

KErRRIA JAPONICA 

KogLreuTeria 
(Goldenrain-tree) 


LasurNUM 
(Goldenchain-tree) 
Licustrus (Privets ) 


Linac 


MacGno as 


Manonta 
(Oregon Hollygrape) 
Matrimony-ving 
(Lycium) 
MounTAIN-LAUREL 


Pgacu 


Pear 


PHILADELPHUS 
(Mockorange) 
PLum 


Priver 

Prunus (P. tomentosa, 
P. triloba, and Double- 
flowering and Dwarf 
Doubleflowering Alm- 
ond) 


How to Prune When 





Rather severe Sarees is necessary in cold/April 
climates where tips freeze. 


The climbers and the bush Honeysuckles, ex-| Jan.-Mar. 


we 3 Springflowering Lonicera fragrantissima 

which two latter prune in July. 

These shrubs should 
old; they should not be allowed to get into 
a monstrous size when young; their beauty 
is entirely spoiled by such treatment. Severe 
early Spring pruning is advisable except for 
the French and Florist or House Hydrangeas 
which bloom from the buds formed during 
the last year. 


July 


Require only that old wood shall be removed. | July 
This is by nature an irregular small tree but 
the tips of the twigs often are Winter-injured. 
Shorten any straggling shoots after flowering. | July 


mal shapes. 
Prune out old wood if specimen flowers are| July 
referred, also prune out all the sprouts 
tom the base. 
Require only that old wood shall be removed. | July 
Tar over all scars. 
Require only that old wood shall be removed. | July 


Jan.-Mar. 


Requires only that old wood should be re- 
moved. 


The tree must, therefore, never be headed 
back; whole branches should be removed 
when pruning but head back all twigs which 
are Winter-injured. Heading in does cause 





production of new wood but method ad- 
vised is better. 

Low heads, keeping them open if possible. |Feb.-Mar. 
Keep all beaachee free from water sprouts. 

Jan.-Mar. 


Moderate pruning only to remove old branches |Feb.-Mar. 
and new ones if tree becomes overloaded. 

(See Hedges, page 373. Also page 404). 

Prune as for Apple. Feb. 





large because they are|Jan.-Mar. 


Jan.-Mar. 


Tolerate severe pruning and shearing to for-|Jan.-Mar. 


The Peach bears on shoots of previous year. |Feb.-Mar. 


° 


| 
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Name How to Prune When 
QuINczs Head very low. Cut back ends of branches. Feb.-Mar. 


Fruit borne on wood of current season. 

Remove all canes immediately after fruit is|After fruit- 
harvested. Pinch off new growth when it} ing. 
reaches a height of 3 feet. 

Remove old canes after fruiting, leaving young] July-Mar. 
canes. Do not head back as with Blackber- 
ries, or Black Raspberries; suckers start too 
freely. Early Spring clip back ends of shoots 
so that ends are 30-36 inches long or do not 
prune if trained on trellis. 


Raspperrizs, Black 


Raspserrizs, Red 





vs 


Pruning Raspberry Canes 


the old canes in Winter, as shown at A. Canes of black 
when growing can be tipped to produce laterals as at B. 
These will fruit the following year 


Remove all 
Raspberries, 


RHODODENDRONS Remove oldest wood only; remove seed pods. | July 


RuoporyPos ; July 
SNowsatL (Viburnum |This is naturally a badly shaped shrub; prune| July 


opulus sterilis) to improve form. 
Jan.-Mar. 


SNOWBERRY 
SprRAEA VANHOUTTEL Remove old wood. The branches that have| July 
bloomed should be pruned down half way. 
In North, the tips freeze; they need a little July 
Spring pruning. Main pruning after flow- 
ering. 
SPIRAEAS \ Thin them out in Winter. Cut back shoots| Jan.-Mar. 


(Summer-blooming) that have flowered. 
Srapnyiea (Bladdernut) |Require only that old wood shall be removed.| July 


SPIRAEA THUNBERGI 


TaMaRIx Prune hard back. Jan.-Mar. 
VipurNuM Includes Hobblebush, Arrowwood, Snowball. | July 
WEIGELA Cut out old wood. Remove seed vessels. July 
WIsTERIA July 

July 


Wirtcu-HAZEL 
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PLANT PROPAGATION 


By ALFRED Cari Horttes 


Hardwood Cuttings—Softwood Cuttings—Making Cuttings 
of Perennials—Leaf Cuttings—Root Cuttings—Division of 
Perennials—Seed Sowing: Perennialsand Annuals—Vegetables 
—Starting Flowers Indoors—Shrub and Tree Seeds—Grafting 
—Budding—Layering 


HY don’t you propagate more of your plants and share your 
good ones with your neighbor? Nothing is more interesting 
than to get a slip from a neighbor. Plants of this sort carry with 
them memories of your friend which add to the charm of the plant 
itself. By doing so you will add to the number of garden lovers. 


Harpwoop CutTtIncs 


People are afraid to cut up plants, but they wish they had 
a whole hedge of a certain shrub instead of one plant. If that 
is true in your case, do this: In the Fall, cut up in six inch 
lengths the good, strong, whip-like branches of such plants 
as Privet and Hydrangeas; tie them in bundles and either 
bury them in a sandy knoll, or place them in a box of sandy 
soil in the cellar. Absolutely cover them. Water them occa- 
sionally. By Springtime the wood will have healed over a bit 
at the base and cuttings should 
then be placed in a well prepared 
soil so that only two buds are 
above ground. Climbing Roses, 
Grapes, Currants, Goldenbells, 
Spireas, Lilacs, Willows, Mock- 
orange, Dogwoods and Deutzias are 
quite easily propagated in this 
manner. Note the illustration; it 

4 Shows how wood should not be left 3 
hardwood above the top bud, and how the Canny olen wack eating 


cutting : e 
(Currant) base of cuttings should be cut clean ™* P°3 Py See she Rest 
379 
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just below a bud or buds. Tf the leaves are on the plant, remove 
them. 
Sorrwoop CUTTINGS 

You can easily multiply your shrubs and even Roses during the 
Summer if you will make stips. Three to six inches is long enough. 
The slip should have a few leaves at top; the others should be removed. 
This type of cutting is called a softwood cutting. Cuttings have no 
roots, no method of taking up food from the soil so that food stored 
in the stem and leaves which should produce roots is lost by evapor- 
ation if too much foliage remains on the cutting; if the leaves are large 
they are often trimmed smaller. The cuttings, when made, should 
be placed in a box of 
sand or directly in the 
soil if it is sandy. Put 
the cuttings in rather 
deeply and firm them 
in very solidly. If there 
is a large glass jar or 
bell-glass handy, use it 
to cover those plants 
which you usually 
think are a little more 
difficult to root, such 


as Roses. But all 


i hhowi shoots starting and . 
Dahlia root, Shere to cut apart (c) cuttings, whether 












Jerusalem - artichoke 
tuber. Note the eyes; 
unlike those of the 
Dahlia, they are on 
the tuber itself 


covered with glass or 
not should have a shad- 
ing. A good place for 
the cuttings would be 
under the Grape vines 
where there is always 
ample shade. Water 
them thoroughly. Firm 
them in sand solidly, 
give them shade, and 
water carefully. Cut- 
tings of any sort should 
not be placed right 
where they are to grow. 
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MAakiInG CUTTINGS OF PERENNIALS 


This sort of cutting can be made of hundreds of perennials. If 
you wish to increase your stock, merely take little slips in the Spring 
when the plants are six or seven inches tall. Be sure to leave a few 
buds below where the cutting is taken; it will not injure the plants in 
the least, but will cause them to become branchy. Choose wood that 
is a little ripened. 


Perennials which are readily propagated by cuttings are: 


Arabis (Rockcress) Heuchera (Coralbells) 


Asclepias (Butterflyweed) Hollyhock 
Cerastium (Snow-in-summer) Iberis (Candytuft) 
Chrysanthemum Larkspur 
Clematis Lobelia 

Dahlia Loosestrife 


Eupatorium (Includes Mistflower, Lotus 
Thoroughwort, and Joe-pye- Perennial Sunflower 
weed) Phlox 

Helenium (Helensflower) Pink 

Hesperis (Dames-rocket) Potentilla (Cinquefoil) 


LEAF CUTTINGS 


Leaf cuttings are rarely made in the garden, but if some friend has 
given the reader a slip of a Rex Begonia he may attempt to root it. 
Remove all but one leaf and oftentimes that leaf needs shortening. 
The leaves removed can be cut up in small pieces so that each piece 
has a portion of the heavy midrib at the base. When inserted in sand, 
several inches deep the base will root and a young plant starts. 


Roor CutTrincs 


Root cuttings are interesting to make. Plants with rather thick 
roots can usually be propagated by this method. A box will be neces- 
sary for such propagation; it should be about three inches deep and 
nearly filled with a light loam. The roots are cut into pieces an inch 
and a half long, and are scattered over the surface of the soil and 
covered about one-half inch deep with light soil. The box should then 
be placed in shade, watered and covered with a paper. Ina short time 
shoots will start and the young plant can be transplanted to another 
location. The following plants can be propagated by this method: 


! 
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Polygonum, Euphorbia, Plumbago larpentae, Saponaria, Coronilla 
varia, Achillea, Japanese Anemone. 

There are a number of perennials propagated by root cuttings 
which succeed better when the roots are planted perpendicularly with 
a little piece of the end protruding. They are usually fleshy rooted 
sorts. Among the plants are: Italian Borage (Anchusa), Plume- 
poppy (Bocconia cordata), Dodecatheon, Stokes-aster (Stokesia laevis), 
Beebalm (Monarda), perennial Phlox, Gaillardia, Gypsophila, Heli- 
anthus, Thermopsis, Papaver, Statice, Bleedingheart, Peony. Lily- 
of-the-valley is increased by separating the pips or individual crowns. 
Among the vegetables, Horseradish is so propagated. Scotch and 
Moss Roses, Calycanthus, Lilacs, Devils-walkingstick and Black- 
berries may be propagated this way. 


DIVISION OF PERENNIALS 


Perhaps the commonest method of propagation of perennials and 
the one which is easiest, is the division of clumps, the main crowns 
being cut into a number of pieces. The plants should be divided very 
early in Spring before growth starts, or late in the Fall. This is the 


- most used method of propagating Iris, Peonies and Phlox. Bearded 


Iris should be so divided every three, Phlox every four, and Peonies 
every six or seven years, while Michaelmas-daisy, Achillea ptarmica 
and millefolium roseum, Helianthfts, Sedum, some Veronicas, Chrys- 
anthemums, Oenothera, and all perennials which sucker badly should 
be moved and divided every year. Artemisia, Boltonia, Campanula, 
Geum, Hosta, Doronicum, Armeria,\ Thalictrum are all propagated 


by division. 


SEED SOWING 
PERENNIALS AND ANNUALS FROM SEEDS 


If we possess coldframes and hotbeds we can sow many of the 
perennials in March and get them to bloom the same year. We can 
sow annuals also and have them of excellent size for setting in open 
ground. We may also sow perennials and annuals out of doors, in 
which case some will bloom the first year, but with others a longer time 
will be required. 

The following are a few of the perennials which will bloom the 
first year from seed: Gaillardia, Iceland Poppy, Chinese Larkspur 
(Delphinium chinense), Lychnis, Shasta Daisy, Platycodon. 
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On the other hand, there are many perennials which wait a year 
before flowering, namely: Cardinalflower, Golden Alyssum, Cam- 
panula, Columbine (Aquilegia), Foxglove, Loosestrife,. Physostegia 
Hollyhock, Dames Rocket. 
The main advantage of growing perennials and annuals from seed 
is that it saves the cost of buying plants, which runs up pretty high 
when quantities of plants must be bought from nurseries. Many 
of the best varieties do not come true to seed, however, for seedlings 
often vary in color and habit. This is true especially of highly bred 
plants, hybrids which have resulted from the incorporation of several 
species. Peonies, Phlox, Iris and such perennials should be purchased 
not raised from seed. 

VEGETABLES 


The hotbed or coldframe is more essential for the vegetable garden 
than it is for the flower, since we can get the crops so much earlier. 
Everything is so tender and as it seems out of season tastes so good that 
all the pains of regulating the hotbed are worth while. Lettuce can 
be Matured in such structures and Tomatoes, Eggplants, Beets 
Onions, Muskmelons, and even Corn can be started. The space is 
valuable, so that careful planning is necessary to utilize every bit in 
the hotbed. (For hotbeds, see Chapter XXXIII.) Many persons 
will not have hotbeds, but will need to depend upon the windows for 
their early start. 

STARTING FLoweErs INDOORS 

There is always a danger in advising a very early start for sowing 
seeds indoors, for the reason that the plants are apt to become very 
spindling owing to the diminished light most of us can supply plants 
in our houses. For the early Spring sowing we shall need to save the 
soilin the cellar. It should not be too rich but should be loose, made so 
by the addition of sand, coal ashes, or leafmold. It should be ina fine 
condition. Small, shallow boxes, three inches deep, are best for seed 
sowing. The bottom should have a number of cracks and should be 
covered with some coarse drainage material, as broken crockery, sod © 
or stones. The flats should be filled even full, then drills should be 
made, the depth varying according to the sort of seeds that are to be 
sown. A depth equal to twice the diameter of the seed is all that is nec- 
essary indoors. The reader is referred to the Garden Calendar (in Ap- 
pendix) for the proper time to sow each vegetable or flower. The 
seed may be sown thinly, so that each seedling will have plenty of 
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air and space. When sown the seed should be covered and the soil 
firmed by the use of a board. After watering carefully with a fine 
spray, the box should be covered with glass and a newspaper, and 





Rives 
Flower pot filled with 
soil and sand, the sand 
at the top 


Softwooded cuttings root 
most readily if placed 
around the edges of the pot. 
Seedlings transplanted may 
be placed similarly 
sand is placed; the 
least an inch of 
sand. The flats 
are watered thor- 
oughly and placed 
in the basement 
until February, 
when they are 
taken out of doors 
and allowed to 
freeze. This is 
necessary to break 
their heavy cov- 
erings. This pro- 
cess is known as 
stratification; the 
following shrubs 
should be so 
treated: Bar- 
berry, Sweet- 
shrub, Jersey- 
tea, Snowdrop- 


put in a suitable place for growth. Just as 
soon as the seeds have germinated the shading 
of paper should be removed so that the plant- 
lets may get the full light. 


SHRUBS AND TREES FROM SEED 


When the fruits of many of the trees and 
shrubs, as Regel Privet, Hawthorns, Rhodo- 
typos, Roses, Barberries, Boston-ivy, Euony- 
mus, and Viburnums, are thoroughly ripe they 
should be gathered and so placed that the mass 
of berries will ferment a little. The pulp of the 
fruit can then be washed from the seeds. Boxes 
should then be procured in which a layer of 

seeds are sown broadcast and covered by at 





Section of a Typical Flower 


p—Petal: The petals taken together are called the corolla. 
s—Sepal: Sepals taken together are called the calyx. 
st—Stamen: The male part of plant. fi—The filament or 
thread-like part of stamen. an—The anther or pollen pro- 
ducing part of stamen. pi—Pistil or female part of flower. 
sti—The stigma or part receiving the pollen. o—The ovary 
which bears the seeds. r—Receptacle, often helps to make 
up the fruit 
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tree, Shadbush, Privet, Honeysuckle, Styrax, Snowberry, Coral- 
berry, Hawthorn and the Viburnums. When the ground is in con- 
dition for planting, sift the seeds from the sand and in rows. Plant- 
ing should not be delayed or else the seeds will have sprouted and 
will be injured by the handling at this time. They should then 
start rather readily. 

Tree seeds are treated the same as those of shrubs. Seeds, which, 
though hard, will not stand freezing, are often filed or nicked with a 
knife. The following tree seeds need to be placed in sand and frozen: 
Maples, Ailanthus, Birch, Catalpa, Chestnut, Beech, Ash, Hickory, 
Butternut, Black Walnut, Locust, Basswoods. A number of tree 
and shrub seeds should be sown immediately after ripening. The 
principal ones are: TREES—Birch, Chestnut, Elm, Hackberry, Horse- 
chestnut, Magnolia, Maple, Oak, Poplar, Ptelea, Sweetgum. SHRUBS 
—Bayberry, Honeysuckle, Rose, Spirea. 

Seeds differ greatly in their germinating power. The White Oak 
germinates quickly, the Black Oak slowly. The Ash seed is rather oily 
and benefits by being treated to a weak acid bath. 

There are a number of reasons why seeds fail to germinate. They 
may have been immature when gathered. Pansy seed matures so 
some of the seeds are ripe while others are not. Some seeds upon 
becoming too dry, are killed. Seeds have often been stored while moist 





Cleft grafting 
A, The completed graft. B, Properly waxed. 
1 The methods of grafting are explained in 
grafting : the text on the following pages 





Cions for cleft 
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and heating has resulted which killed the vital germ of growth; while 
still others have been injured by insects and fungi before or after 
maturing. 


GRAFTING 


Trees which belong to the same variety or species may be grafted. 
In other words, a Baldwin Apple may be grafted upon a Baldwin or any 
other Apple. Sometimes plants of different species but 
of the same genus may be grafted; other times this is 
not true. Apple may not usually be grafted upon Pears; 
yet Quinces (of the genus Cydonia) have Pears (Pyrus) 
grafted upon them to impart the dwarf habit. We 
could never expect Cherries on Pear trees, 
or Red Raspberries on Grape vines, for 
it is only those plants which are very 
closely related that will allow grafting. 

We have seen, as in the preceding 
case, that Pears may be kept dwarf by 
working them upon the Quince stock. 
We may, likewise, increase the vigor of a 
variety by grafting it upon a stronger 
growing species. A familiar example of 
this is the grafting of certain Roses upon 
the Multiflora and the Manetti Rose. 
Many times plants are grafted in order 
to render them more adaptable to ad- 

Pile Sochide Wetiine verse soils and climates. An example 
In poy the stock and cion here is found in the case of Apples which 
must be firmly bound around with are often grafted upon the Siberian Crab 


broad raffia or other ligature. The 
above drawing is intended to show in order to render them better able to 


ing must cover the ion thoroughly withstand intensely cold climates. Some- 

ms enh: Nas times double grafting has to be practised, 
especially with fine Pears, but this is a part of the subject we need 
not enter upon here. 

Girdled trees may be grafted with a bridge graft. In most cases, 
however, the process of grafting is used simply to multiply the variety. 
Baldwin Apples are wanted; they do not come true to seed; cuttings 
are slower; so that some form of grafting is used. 

When only a bud, instead of part of a shoot, is transferred, the 


process is called “budding.” 
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There is a fundamental necessity in all grafting work: The layer 
just between the wood and bark, the line where the bark peels, of both 
stock and cion, must be in contact. The stock is the plant grafted 
upon; the cion (also spelled scion) is the shoot or graft that is inserted. 


Ciert oR C1on GrartinGc. There are a number of simple sorts 
of cion grafting. The method most used upon trees in which the 
stock is over one inch in diameter is called cleft grafting. 


The branch of the stock which is to be grafted is cut off short. It 
is split or cut through the center and the crack opened to receive a 
short cion. If a sharp chisel is used for making the cleft, the cions 
will grow more readily than when the branch is split so that the 
edges of the bark are jagged. 


The cions are best cut during the Fall and stored through the 
Winter in moist sand, but they may be taken directly from the trees 
very early when the sap starts in the Spring but before the buds have 
burst. The best length is three buds long, the top bud being the top 
of the cion; the lower end is beveled at each side to form a perfect 
wedge, as shown in the cut. This wedge must have the cut surfaces 
perfectly straight, not hollowed out, if the union is to be a good one. 
In inserting the cion two cambium rings must be together; this is 
the part between the bark and the wood. To be sure of this, slant 
the cion just a trifle. Then cover the whole cut area with grafting 
wax. 


Warp or ToncvuE Grarrinc. This is the next most common 
method. It is especially used upon small branches or for grafting 
seedlings. Apple seedlings may be nicely grafted by this method. 
Branches to be grafted must be nearly the same size. The stock 
should be beveled off with a long plane surface; the cion should be 
beveled the same way. Then each should be split so that the two 
tongues fit together nicely. Practice a bit upon some other wood 
and you will learn more by the experience than words can tell in de- 
scription. As in all grafting, the layer between the bark and wood 
of each must be in contact on one side at least. This sort of graft- 
ing, like the former, should be done in Spring before growth starts. 
This graft may not be covered with wax, but merely tied firmly. A 
cord used for this purpose is usually No. 18 knitting cotton soaked in 
grafting wax. This is just strong enough to break when it should, 
before the branch is strangled. Generally it is wise to cut the cord 
as soon as one sees that the graft has taken. 
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BuDDING 


The simplest method of budding is known as shield budding. It 
consists of placing a shield-shaped piece of bark bearing a bud beneath 
the bark of the stock. A good, healthy, well budded branch is chosen; 
the buds are cut from it, holding the branch upside down. A T-shaped 
cut is made in the stock near the base of the plant; the free edges are 
carefully peeled back and the bud inserted as shown in the cut. The 
budded stock is then tied with yarn or raffia so that the bud is held 
firmly; all should be covered except the bud. Budding may be 
employed whenever the bark peels nicely, inasmuch as budding can- 
not be done unless the bark slips easily. 


Prof. U. P. Hedrick, the expert horticulturist of the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station, gives the following dates for budding: Rose, July 1 to 
10; Pear, July 10 to 15; Apple, July 15 to Aug. 1; Plum (St. Julien 
stock), July 15 to Aug. 1; Plum (Myrobalan stock), Aug. 15 to Sept. 1; 
Cherry (Mazzard), July 20 to Aug. 1; Cherry (Mahaleb), Aug. 20 to 
Sept. 1; Quince, July 25 to Aug. 15; Peach, Aug. 20 to Sept. 10. 


LAYERING 


Placing of some por- 
tion of a branch in contact 
with the soil so that it may 
root is known as layering. 
It is a very convenient, 
perfectly simple and cer- 
tain method of increas- 
ing many plants. Grape 
canes, for instance, are 
merely bent down and a 
node or two covered with 
soil. They root readily 
and the new plants can 
soon be separated from the 
old one. 





Mound layering of Gooseberries 
Note that the shoots have been cut back previous 
to mounding the soil about the plants; each shoot In another type of lay- 


is rooting nicely 7 ‘ 
ering suited to Goose- 


berries and many ornamentals, a bush is mounded so that each shoot 
roots, making from five to twenty-five young plants instead of one. 
After they are well rooted the plant can be divided and each part wi!l 
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Budding 


1, Shoots from which buds are cut (note that leaves have been cut off, 
leaving stubs); 2, cutting the buds; 3, the buds; 4, T-shaped cuts placed 
in bark; 5, bud inserted into T cut; 6, bud tied with raffia; 7, top of stock 
has been removed and the bud has grown (note that the new growth is 
tied to the stock to prevent its being broken off by the wind); 8, stub cut 


} an to point of budding.—Adapted from Cornell Lesson 123, Fruit Growing 


ertes. 
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bea separate plant. Strawberry runners are nat- 


ural or voluntary layers. Enough of them can be . 2 tA 
left to start a new bed to take the place of the § aN 
old one. Raspberries are propagated by bend- Ayr if 


ing down their tips and covering with soil. The 
tips root, and the resulting new plants may be 
transplanted. 

Tomato stems 
root nicely 
when they 
touch the soil, 
and Squash 
stems may be 
encouraged to 
root at several Gi\\\) 


places by COv- Method of layering a woody or half-woody plant 

i i as, for instance, a Rhododendron or a Carnation. a, Slit or tongue 
ee ng their cut half way through the stem; b, Pebble to keep slit open; c, Peg 
joints. ; for holding down the layer; d, A stake to keep the shoot firm 


0 


VB 
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For a complete work on the subject of this 


chapter we recommend 
PRACTICAL PLANT PROPAGATION, dy Atrrep Cart Horrss. 


Secure this book where you bought your Garden Guide. 








Chapter X XVII 


TRANSPLANTING 
By S. MENDELSON MEEHAN 


Soil Root Contact in Planting—What Is the Soil Like?—Care 
of Roots—Pruning the Tops—Shading New Plants—After 
Care—When to Transplant—The Transplanting of Trees and 
Shrubs—Moving Big Specimen Trees—Herbaceous Perennials 
—Seedlings—Hedges 


£ lis operation of moving a plant from the soil in one place to that 
of another is known as transplanting. This embraces the mov- 
ing of trees out of doors, the repotting of a plant, or the progressive 
change of a small seedling from its starting place to a permanent loca- 
tion. The principles governing the successful movings are much the 
same, no matter which of these different things is being done. 


Every day of our lives we are doing many things that we have 
learned to do without knowing the details that actually achieve certain 
results; we are following formulas or rules that have been laid down 
for us, and as we follow them strictly our task is satisfactorily com- 
pleted, though just why we may not know. But formulas and rules 
for the handling of living things are only valuable if used with an 
intelligent knowledge of the subject in hand; a period of experience 
develops especial skill, just such as a good diagnostician possesses in 
medical practice. 

For a better appreciation of what we are doing when moving a 
plant, let us consider for a few moments what happens to the plant 
undergoing the operation. With very few exceptions, and these are 
mostly exotics, the continued life of a plant depends on the close con- 
tact of its roots with soil. It is from this soil that its food is drawn; 
it is the roots through which the food is taken, and finally it is water 
that acts as food carrier. While it may be stated in the main that plants 
must be kept with their roots continually in soil that these functions 
may not be interrupted, it is right to recognize that plants have resting 
periods when these functions are mostly suspended, and also we may 
frequently enforce rest or denial without serious injury to a plant. 


Some plants will suffer a change or an interruption of normal functions 
391 
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without showing any ill effects. It is fortunate for countless numbers 
of people that the latter is so, for many there are who ignorantly dis- 
regard right principles for transplanting. Then, apart from root func- 
tions, there are the living cells in all parts of the plant to be considered. 
These cells contain moisture in varying degrees, and must not be al- 
lowed to “dry up” by the plant lying around under warm or drying 
influences. With a knowledge of these few facts, the proper handling of 
plants in removal is simplified. In lifting a plant, the dirt is not shaken 
loose but retained—a ball of earth it is called. In nursery parlance it is 
“balled and burlapped.” Or plants may be grown in pots first, thus 
forming the required “‘ball.”” Very large trees are moved with balls 
that the roots may never lose contact with the soil. 

In protecting roots so that they may not dry out, one method is to 
pack wet straw, shavings or moss in amongst them. Or ifa plant is dug 
with no soil left on the roots, it may be temporarily “heeled in;” that 
is, laid on loose soil or in a hole in a leaning position and dirt thrown 
over the roots in a close cover. 


Sor-root Contact IN PLANTING 

There is probably nothing more important than to see that soil is 
packed in closely about all roots. Planting large trees and shrubs one 
may use a round wooden rammer, about 5 ft. long and 3 in. across the 
end. Earth should be filled in around the roots by one person while 
another rams the soil into good contact with the roots. But many times 
nothing will accomplish the purpose without the use of fingers poking 
the soil into small spaces. It is usually a mistake to fill the hole full 
with soil first and then ram it; the upper contents of the hole may thus 
be packed tight without compacting the lower around the roots. And 
what is said about planting larger things applies only in a lesser degree 
to small ones. Even transplanting seedlings and small pot plants re- 
quires the light pressure of fingers and thumbs to insure a firm setting 
of soil about them. 

With large trees, a flood of water is frequently used to wash soil in 
around roots, but this is not always satisfactory where soil is heavy 
and does not wash in small particles. There is, however, the excellent 
fulfillment of the requirement to keep the roots adequately supplied 
with moisture. 

Wuart Is tHE Sow LIke? 

Any consideration of handling soil and the use of water in planting 

demands some understanding of soil itself. Firstly, heavy, clayey, 
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sticky soil alone is mighty poor for growing any plant. Mixed with 
liberal proportions of some lightening material as sand, gravel, ashes, 
peat or humus, it has valuable qualities. A tree hole dug in clayey soil 
should be 2 ft. wider and 1 ft. deeper than otherwise to give the roots 
a good start in new mixed soil. One may even dig a trench away from 
such holes, filling it in with broken stone or cinders to deliberately drain 
off excess water if the ground is that kind. Secondly, take the other 
extreme, light or sandy soil: It will be easy to pack this soil closely 
about the roots, but in all likelihood it will be too dry. Soil like this 
should be mixed with heavier soil, peat, humus or well-rotted manure. 
These retain moisture readily. 

Top soil is a term applied to the upper strata of soil that has become 
rich and vital in the process of cultivation, fertilizing, or benefited by 
decaying vegetable matter, and is aerated by Nature. The average 
depth of good top soil is about 8 in. though there are sections of the 
country where this rich, fertile soil spreads to a marvelous depth. 
Although the depth of top soil must always be an imaginary line, it is 
usually possible to distinguish a difference, for the upper is usually 
dark, friable and fresh. Bottom soil should always be discarded, well 
mixed with good soil, or given the top position. 


CARE OF Roots 


Trees must not be dug by maulers—men who hack recklessly around 
the roots, pull twistingly on the top to wrench the tree loose, and other- 
wise treat itas so much lumber. A plant may not need all its roots in 
moving, but one’s first aim should be to get all roots, and to have them 
sound and uncut. After that one may with discrimination, shorten 
long, heavy roots which are mainly support roots, and preserve the 
smaller fine roots which are the feeders. 

Broken or bruised roots should be cut off with a sharp, clean cut. 
A sharp knife or pruning shears should always be part of digging or 
planting equipment. Roots should not be bunched together unnatur- 
ally so that earth cannot get in around them; they should be spread 
somewhat apart, but not spread in such a way as to go to the other 
extreme. Observe the natural direction of root growth in each case. 


PRUNING THE Tops 
Roots are sometimes pruned because, from a clean cut new and 
numerous roots are likely to spring, to the plant’s advantage. But tops 
are pruned for a different reason. Roots have the function of gathering 
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food and moisture from the ground to support the tops. Prior to re- 
moval, the tops balance the roots; that is to say, the roots are in a 
position to fully meet the needs of the plant’s top. But the plant under- 
goes an operation; its roots are disturbed, and it cannot do so well by 
the top. To satisfy this reduced root function, the top is pruned or 
shortened, giving the root less to support in its disturbed situation. 
Top pruning is less necessary in Fall than in Spring, for the reason that 
sap is practically inactive, and the roots have a chance to become 
rehabilitated before growth is resumed the following Spring. 

Softwood trees, such as Willow, Poplar, Silver Maple, etc., should 
be pruned much more severely than hardwoods like Oak and Hickory. 
Branches of the latter may be cut back hardly more than one-fourth, 
while the softwoods may be cut back to within a few inches if it seems 
desirable. The pruned tree usually grows much more vigorously 
the first year than one not pruned, and there is no real setback in 
pruning. 


SHADING NEW PLANTS 


Reference has already been made to the importance of not letting 
plants dry up in the process of transplanting. But drying may take 
place after the moving has been completed. Before the roots are re- 
established and functioning, the stems may lose much moisture through 
evaporation. A warm sun or drying winds may draw out the moisture 
quickly. To avoid this, wrap the leading stems with burlap or other 
material. Bunches of straw or even paper may be tied around the main 
stems. Evergreen shrubs like Rhododendrons or Boxwood may have a 
low screen erected on the sunny and windy quarters, even over the 
top of low plants. It is seldom necessary and is rather undesirable to 
completely envelop the plant. Very small and young plants are usually 
shaded by lath sash or shelters of cheese cloth. If under glass, the 
panes may be brushed with whitewash or liquid mud. 


AFTER CARE 

When a plant is set in permanent position, and the main operation 
is completed, it must not be thought that is all there is to do. The 
plant should be visited with some regularity for a while to see that 
everything is going well. If the bark of young twigs seems to shrivel 
and turn brown, the ground may have dried out or the plant may not 
have been adequately pruned. The pruning may yet be done. The 
surface soil around the plant should be stirred lightly and a soaking of 
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water applied. A mulch of peat or litter will conserve moisture, 
obviating the necessity for much repetition. 


With large plants—heavier ones especially—if the soil has not been 
very firmly tamped around the roots, it may later be found that the 
tree has swayed in the wind, and become loose in the ground. The 
evidence of this will be clearly shown by a circular vacancy around the 
stem at ground level. It will frequently be sufficient to remove a little 
of the surface soil and with a thick stick pound the soil tightly around 
the plant. Then replace the surface soil, just lightly firming it. Do not 
tamp the surface to obtain the desired end. Trees 6 ft. high or over, and 
subject to swaying in the wind, should have wires strung around the 
upper parts, the extreme ends fastened to stakes in the ground, set in 
three directions. (See further information on guying trees on pages 
401 and 402 devoted to moving large specimens). 


If the nurseryman has attached labels to the trees, see that wires 
and strings are just loosely attached if they are to remain, and never 
left on leading or important stems. If a wire encircles a stem, though it 
may not at present be tight, the stem as it increases in size will be cut 
and injured seriously, if not fatally. Not a little damage is done in 
this way. 


WHEN TO TRANSPLANT 


Some plants can be moved so easily they can be handled in almost 
any month. Others are sensitive to change at any time, and must be 
moved under the most favorable auspices. From this latter statement, 
it will be seen that one must not be suspicious of quality or fault- 
finding if there are occasional losses with purchased plants. 


Planting times differ in various localities. In the Southern States 
it begins in what would be early Winter northerly and continues with- 
out interruption till Spring. In the North the planting seasons are 
distinctly divided into two, Fall and Spring. Far north where Win- 
ters are long and Summers short, Spring planting commences after 
Pennsylvania, say, has completely finished, and it is a short season, 
though less trying. 

The digging of plants with balls of earth, or with smaller plants 
carrying them in pots or small tubs, makes planting feasible after a 
Spring season has otherwise closed. An increasing number of plants is 
being handled this way. It is on the whole very satisfactory, provided 
water is used quite liberally in planting if the weather is hot. No mat- 
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ter how well prepared the plant for removal, if its new position is much 
more exposed to heat and winds, it may nevertheless feel the change. 

Early Fall is considered very favorable for moving evergreens; late 
Fall not at all good. But if the Summer ends up excessively dry, one 
should wait for rains. 

Deciduous plants should not be moved too early in Fall, except 
those kinds that ripen growth early. Softwoods keep on growing late, 
and the wood does not ripen well until frosts. For this reason, in cold 
climates, such plants are better planted in Spring. 

If trees, especially evergreens, are to be set in bleak positions where 
they will be badly windswept the first Winter, Spring planting is pre- 
ferred, as it gives the plants an opportunity to become somewhat 
established before facing the Winter storms. By the same token, how- 
ever, the position may be equally trying in Summer, and the question 
must be decided according to facilities available to either shelter the 
trees over the first Winter, or to keep them from drying out in Summer. 

A very natural time to move a plant is at the beginning of its nor- 
mal growing period, all else being equal, and provided the roots are 
not badly disturbed. Just when the sap circulatory system is in a pro- 
gressive stage, when roots and buds are on the verge of activity, suc- 
cessful transplanting is most promising. But excellent handling is 
necessary. Withering may take place quickly under the least neglect. 
If the exact stage is passed, the danger is heightened. Plants like Wil- 
lows, so easy to move while still dormant, may die quickly if moved in 
young leafy growth without severe pruning. 

Most herbaceous perennials are well moved in early Fall, though 
young plants with but small roots must be protected in cold climates 
from being thrown out by the freezing and thawing of ground. 

In temperate climates, Willows, Poplars, Soft Maples, Oriental 
Planes, Cherries, Tuliptrees, Magnolias, Peaches, Oaks and Dog- 
woods are usually considered safer for Spring planting. 

Winter storms are hard on almost all plants; therefore, newly 
planted ones must be given every good condition to carry them 
through. Assuming that soil is first properly drained to prevent roots 
standing in water much of the Winter, it should be seen to that plants 
do not enter a Winter severely dry, especially evergreens. A dry, hot 
Summer preceding a bad Winter causes many deaths that are often 
attributed to Winter failures only. 

Newly planted herbaceous perennials should be mulched to assure 
equable temperature and moisture. But care must be exercised with 
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certain plants whose crowns rot easily (Foxglove is a good example) 
that the mulch is of a nature for water to drain through. Straw mulch 
is good; leaf mulch not so favorable. 

Because of so many differences in climatic conditions, and in the 
individual characteristics of plants, it is always advisable to consult 
someone in your vicinity, especially the nurseryman, as to when to 
plant where there is the slightest doubt. 


THE TRANSPLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS 


It will be assumed that our plant has been dug carefully and pre- 
pared for planting on the principles of handling discussed on page 392. 
What size holes should be dug, and how should they be prepared for 
the roots? 

No single rule can be laid down for the size of holes. The length 
and spread of roots vary in the individual. On the nature of the soil 
will depend the size and depth of hole. Experienced planters come to 
know about what to expect if they know the kind and size of tree to be 
planted, but even they may have to cut or fill a little. 

These following principles will serve as a guide: 

(1) If the soil be heavy, clayey, or excessively wet, dig deep and 
wide, but fill back with suitably mixed earth or drainage material, and 
plant shallow. As to the latter, there are circumstances under which 
the roots may be scarcely more than two-thirds in the hole, and the 
soil mounded up around them. This is an extreme situation, of course. 

(2) Roots should never be “buried.” The nearer the surface they 
may be without exposure, giving ample anchorage, the better. The 
accepted plan is to set them an inch or two deeper than they were in 
their original position, as easily seen by the color and condition of 
bark at the collar. Low grafted plants should usually be set just below 
the point of graftage. 

(3) Holes should be wide and deep enough to make it unnecessary 
to bend or twist roots out of their normal position. In hard or stony 
ground, there should be enough new soil for new roots to advance 
without resistance. Roots that are characteristically numerous and 
close together should be just sufficiently spread to admit of getting the 
new soil in amongst them without leaving pockets of air. The sides of 
a hole should be perpendicular and the bottom flat and level—not con- 
cave or basinlike. With ample working room around the sides when the 
plant is set in position it is then easy to keep the plant erect and the 
earth packed in around the roots with no air pockets. 
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(4) In digging a hole the top soil (the first 8 to 12 in.) should be 
put to one side to be used in planting. The soil beneath that is gener- 
ally poor and should be discarded, or at least mixed with better 
material. Good soil next and around the roots; the poorer soil above. 
The very top layer that is filled in should always be porous and not 
easily hardened and baked by the sun. 


(5) Always add a fertilizer, if possible, mixing it with the soil that 
is filled in rather than putting it on top. However, concentrated com- 
mercial fertilizers or raw manures should not come into contact with 
the roots. If well mixed with the soil, and the ground finally well 
soaked with water, however, one need not be over-cautious in using 
fertilizers moderately. 

(6) Most plants like peat and humus in which to root, and either 
may usually be liberally mixed with the soil in the hole. 

Removal of Burlap. Plants dug with ball and burlapped are taken 
right to the holes prepared for them and set in place. If the balls are 
quite intact, the burlap can be lifted from around them. But if to 
remove the burlap means the breaking away of the soil from around 
the roots, let it remain. There is no harm resulting provided all rope 
and tight bandaging around the stem of the plant is removed or 
loosened, also provided the burlap is not pushed down in such thick- 
ened folds as to make it impossible to pack soil well around the ball. 
New roots easily penetrate the burlap. Indeed, the burlap will rot 
quickly and virtually disappear. 

Use of Water. There may be two purposes in watering plants at the 
time of planting. First, to assure needed moisture for the roots that 
they may function promptly in obtaining food and supporting the 
living cells. Second, to aid in compacting light soil and washing it in 
around the roots. But never flood the hole with water until it has been 
three parts filled with earth in the best manner possible to get the soil 
compactly around the roots. Water should not take the place of tamp- 
ing or the use of fingers. It is a final resort. Water is not so effectual in 
this way if the soil is heavy. A flood of water with some considerable 
pressure is good, but let it soak in before filling in the rest of the earth. 
Do not make a mud puddle. Do not pound down the wet soil in any 
way. Fill in the upper level with just moderate firmness. 

Guy Wires. Larger trees, subject to swaying in the wind, should be 
promptly guyed with wire strands. (See instructions on pages 401 and 
402 devoted to moving large specimen trees). 
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Planting Distances. Many mistakes are made in not-spacing plants 
properly. The nursery plant comes in immature size, and the planter 
fails to visualize the extent to which it will soon grow. One should 
carefully learn the plant’s characteristics before going ahead.. In 
another chapter (page 119) will be found approximate distances for 
trees. For shrubs, give dwarf kinds from 2% to 3 ft.; medium sizes, 
3 to 4 ft.; large sizes, 4 to 6 ft. There will be times when the fullness 
of a group is important, and compromises must be made. Smaller 
plants edging a group may have to be a little close, even if somewhat 
overhung later by the larger. Two or more plants of any one kind may 
usually be set closer together than two different kinds, as they will 
knit together harmoniously. Shrubs should not be set too near a build- 
ing if they are large and rank growing, or there will be a toppling-over 
effect. 


Shrub Pruning. It is a pretty safe rule to cut back shrubs at trans- 
planting. The flowering wood may thus be lost for the first season, 
but there will result a much more pleasing growth and future fine 
flowering. Where the shrub is very bushy, and there are small, weak 
branches among stronger ones, good pruning results are had from 
simply thinning them out, cutting the poorer wood away entirely and 
leaving the strong untouched. 

Mulching. In Fall or Spring planting, it is good to leave a mulch 
of litter on the surface of the ground around the transplanted plant. 
In Fall it serves to preserve an equable temperature, and guards 
against the frost heaving out smaller plants. In Spring it conserves 
moisture, and keeps the surface soil from getting hard and impervious. 
Four to 6 in. of peat may constitute the mulch, or long, strawy manure, 
salt hay, grass clippings, etc. 

Finally, do not worry about getting a tree set according to the 
compass, agreeing with the way it was formerly growing. The slight 
advantage there might be will be many times offset by new conditions 
and exposures. The position of the moon is of less concern than the 
intelligent use of brain and the exercise of muscle in setting it thor- 
oughly well in the soil. 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 


These notes are for the guidance of those who are taking up old 
plants, dividing and resetting them, as well as for those who may just 
be planting an entirely new bed. 


{ 
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There is a particularly good reason why old beds should be over- 
hauled every four or five years. Unlike shrubs and trees, perennials 
seldom develop a branching root system from a single root base. 
Rather do they. develop additional plants closely surrounding the 
parent which have independent flowering stems and supporting roots, 
but are still attached and entangled with the roots of the parent. Natu- 
rally many growths and roots crowded together in this manner exhaust 
the soil of available moisture and nourishment. They cannot exist in 
that manner for many years. To better the situation, the careful 
gardener digs up such plants and literally tears the clumps apart. 
These severed parts will each have ample root and a crown with 
which to lead an independent existence. 

Most perennials may be divided and reset, or new ones planted to 
good advantage in early Fall. Actually, many persons leave all garden- 
ing for early Spring. Spring flowering subjects and rock plants are 
best planted in Fall, if properly mulched to keep them from heaving 
out in climates where there is much freezing and thawing. 

Mulching. Granulated peat is one of the most convenient and saf- 
est of materials for mulching. Straw, salt hay and stems of plants are 
good, for they shelter without danger of retaining too much moisture, 
something many perennials abhor. Coarse manure and leaves are fre- 
quently used but should be placed around plants rather than over 
them. Cut evergreen boughs may be used, and are especially good for 
rockeries. 

Depth of Planting. The top of any plant may be said to commence 
right at the surface of the ground. An herbaceous plant has its top to 
die back to that point. Naturally, in planting one would set the plant 
so that this growing point is just barely covered with soil. The roots 
will be amply covered. 

The roots of perennials are frequently numerous and bunched to- 
gether. One is always told to spread out the roots in planting, but this 
does not mean raising them to abnormal positions. Observe the natural 
tendencies of the roots, and give them their normal position, separating 
close roots just enough to get the soil in amongst them. 

Distance. One may arbitrarily assemble different perennials into 
three groups—tall, medium and low. Assuming that most perennials 
are planted in rather long beds about 5 or 6 ft. wide, tall varieties may 
be set 2 ft. apart, or even 3 ft. if they characteristically make spreading 
tops; medium size, 18 in.; low, 12 to 15 in. apart. Until one has some 
experience with different kinds, these figures will not be wholly satis- 
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factory. Be sure, however, to keep the ground fairly well planted up. 
A thinly planted bed of perennials is usually unsatisfactory. 

In giving the foregoing figures, it is assumed that young or divided 
plants are being set out. Old clumps are good for immediate results, 
but will not be lasting. With an entirely new bed this is often the most 
satisfactory thing, however, even if division and replanting must be 
undertaken in another two years. 

Annuals and Bulbs. The fact that herbaceous perennials mostly 
bloom in succession, according to kind, frequently brings disappoint- 
ment because there are times when flowers are few. To overcome this, 
it is quite practical to allow spaces where favorite annuals and bulbs 
may be included. 

Planting Beneath or Near Large Trees. The roots of large old trees 
dominate their surroundings. It is futile to plant perennials very near 
them, except certain kinds which have been proven adaptable to such 
situations. What are known as “cover plants,” of which Pachysandra 
is a notable example, are commonly used beneath large trees. It is 
interesting to experiment with various subjects that are recommended. 
The important thing is to prepare the soil well by digging it up to a 
depth of 6 in., putting in fresh top soil to which peat may be added. 
When peat is used, it is important to see that it is finally well watered, 
for unmoistened peat is a mighty dry subject. It is seldom difficult to 
get plants to grow in partial shade, the real obstacle being suitable soil. 


Movine Bic SPECIMEN TREES 


Perhaps the best instructions for moving big trees given to the 
average persons is “Do not attempt it.”” And the reason for this nega- 
tion is that few of us have the facilities for doing it properly. It is 
easy to dig around a tree and get a fair ball, but skill and experience 
are required to even put the burlap wrapping in place. This must be 
put on smoothly and closely applied at every part. The burlap must 
be tied on, “‘laced”’ so deftly that the ball will not ‘“mush” when moved. 
A square wooden “‘platform” or base must be carefully thrust beneath 
the ball and the latter securely fastened to it. Then the hard work has 
just begun. A runway and planks are laid from the hole to the truck 
on which the tree must be loaded. - A winch is in most cases an essen- 
tial to pull the tree out of the holé and up on to the truck. There are 
special tree-moving machines to expedite this work, though much good 
work is done without them, with ordinarily good equipment. The 
answer is, engage an experienced, well equipped tree mover for work 
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of this kind. In good hands, hardly any moving is impossible. A 
typical tree mover is a cool headed person who proceeds deliberately 
but confidently, accustomed to heavy work. This man seldom makes 
a good flower gardener, but, in his own big work, is a master fascinating 
tch. 

yi The setting of a big tree in the hole is of deep importance. The bot- 
tom of the hole should be flat and level. There must be ample working 
room around the sides. If necessary to tilt the ball a little to put the 
trunk perpendicular, soil must be evenly packed under the ball when 
tilted. In proper hands, a tree can be turned around in the hole to get 
the proper side forward. It is done by twisting motions usually. 

Fill in hole with about one-third earth and tightly ram it; then 
fill in with more earth, washing and packing same by a flow of water 
from a hose. The last 8 in. of earth should be neither tamped nor 
flooded; it should consist of a light, porous surface, of which peat may 
well form a large part. If done in Spring, there should bea rim around 
the tree at a distance from the trunk to form a basin for catching water. 

Large trees should be kept from swaying in the wind by three wires 
stretched from the main trunk, 6 or 7 ft. up, and anchored in the 
ground by short logs buried in the ground 6 ft. out from the trunk. 


SEEDLINGS 


It will be assumed that our readers are mostly interested in seed- 

lings of annuals and not of trees and other large plants. While there is 
much of interest to be found in the latter, it takes so much longer for 
results, most persons will prefer to leave them to the commercial 
ey ta may have been sown in the open ground in Spring where a 
cluster of plants is desired, or in frames from which they are to be 
transplanted later to permanent positions, or In flat boxes from mich 
they may be conveniently moved to the open when ready. On the Ht 
named plan, the need is to thin them out, for one can hardly sow ame 
seeds so sparsely as to allow all to grow exactly where they started. 
a great many seedlings have come into existence, the thinning out may 
be to discard those removed. This should be done after they have all 
grown to a height that will show which are the stronger and more 
promising plants. But if to be actually transplanted to roomier posi- 
tions, these, like seedlings under other circumstances, should be eae: 
planted soon after the second pair of leaves is formed. If left longer they 
are likely to be weak and spindling. 
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Those sown first directly in frames may have been started quite 
early with the idea of growing them on toa larger size, to be planted out 
permanently as soon as all danger of frost is past. “Growing them on” 
may mean transplanting the small seedlings to other sections of the 
frames either at large, in flats, or individually in small pots. There 
they will develop under good culture to strong, ready-to-flower plants 
for early planting out. 


For use in transplanting, a flat, sharp pointed trowel of quite small 
size will be found very useful for removing the small plants. For very 
small seedlings, a pair of tweezers is handy. To make small holes to 
receive the transplants, some use a dibble. This is a round pointed 
stick or metal piece which is easily thrust in the ground. One must be 
deft to use this correctly, however, so that the soil is properly pushed 
back around the root, and not just closed at the top, remaining open 
in the lower parts. 

It is more important to have enriched soil for transplants than for 
the first seed stage. The roots are now at the feeding stage, and 
ravenous. Finely sifted manure, peat or leafmold mixed in equal parts 
with loam and sand, will make excellent soil. 


Moisture is of tremendous importance to the newly planted seed- 
lings. If after preparing the soil in the first place, and having insured 
its being porous, the ground is watered and allowed to drain for awhile, 
it will then be in condition to receive the seedlings. In poorly prepared 
or heavy soil, this is not so feasible. Soil is more easily handled prac- 
tically dry, but then the ‘transplants should be watered immediately 
with a fine spray. 


Most plants just moved will appreciate shading from the direct rays 


of the sun until they have made a little recovery. This also insures 
conservation of moisture in a mild way. 


RosEs 
See Chapter VI, “The Rose Garden.” 


HEDGES 


The simple and practical way to prepare for planting a hedge of 
any kind is to dig a trench. Even evergreens that are being set fairly 
well apart will develop better and can be spaced better if a trench is 
dug for them. A trench for plants one or two years old can be just a 
spade wide and deep. 
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Soil should be well prepared and fertilizer used, preferably manure, 
for while a hedge is expected to be dwarf it must nevertheless be 
healthy and vigorous. Give it a good start. 

The best results may be had from plants that are set rather close 
together, except with evergreens. The latter should be started off with 
plenty of room. A one-year Privet or a slender two-year plant may be 
set as close as 6 in.; 9 in. if the plants are very bushy. Older, bushy 
plants may be 12 to 15 in. apart. Set Hemlock and Norway Spruce 
2 to 3 ft. apart, according to size. 

Consideration should be given to the ultimate form of the hedge. 
Tf desired very broad at the base, deciduous plants may be set in a 
double row, staggered. Fifteen inches apart in the row, and the rows 
6 in. apart will be found about right. Evergreens are never set ina 
double row, as they grow wide at the base anyhow and would fail to 
fill in properly if staggered. 

A deciduous hedge of the Privet type is always better for severe 
pruning at the start, no matter how bushy it may be. Plants 18 to 
24 in. high should be cut down to 4 in.; 2 to 3 ft. cut to 6 in.; 3 to 4 ft. 
cut to 1ft. Coarser growing plants like Beech and Hornbeam may have 
side branches cut back, but little of the leader. Evergreens may have 
a light pruning. Hemlocks will stand considerable pruning if felt 
desirable. 


Fruit TREES AND SMALL FRUITS 
See Chapter XXI, “Fruit for the Small Garden.” 





Chapter XXVIII 





WINTER PROTECTION 


Leaf Coverings—Protecting Lilies and Roses—Windbreaks for 
Trees and Shrubs—Covering Tender Plants—Facts about Frost 


HAT plants or shrubs may withstand the cold, we protect them; 

but it is mainly to shield them from the Winter sun. Some 
plants may be heaved from the soil by frosts; when thoroughly pro- 
tected such heaving does not take place. 


Many of the perennials are benefited by a protection in Winter. 
The sort of protection perennials need is one which will shield them 
from Winter and earliest Spring suns, which start the plants into 
growth only to be frozen again when the sun has set. This alternate 
freezing and thawing is the main cause of Winter injury to shrubs as 
well as perennials. The proper protection, then, is a light layer of 
straw, peat moss, manure or leaves applied after the tops have been 
killed by frost. 


Lear COVERINGS 


It is usually better to wait until the ground is a little frozen before 
applying the Winter mulch. It prevents a premature start in Spring, 
due to a slight heating caused by fermentation. Perennials which 
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retain their leaves through the Winter, as well as biennials and Sweet- 
william, Heuchera and many others, are best covered with straw or 
leaves, but not manure, which often disfigures the foliage due to its 
decay. An excellent method, however, is to cover the beds with 
evergreen boughs and then place leaves upon these, in which case the 
leaves are prevented from matting. Leaves which mat together 
badly, as Elm, Maple, and other trees which drop their foliage early, 
are not as valuable as Oak. Coverings which are too thick cause a 
premature start in Spring, resulting in crippled growth because of the 
late frosts. ; 

Unless the perennials are diseased the tops may remain during 
the Winter; breaking or cutting them off often exposes the growing 
points. 





Another Form of Winter Protection 
The ordinary coldframe, especially if covered with mats in hard weather, is sufficient 
shelter for all that class of plants which are spoken of as ‘‘doubtfully hardy.’’ Parsley 
can be wintered here; Violets can be grown and flowered in deep frames; tender Roses 
and shrubs for placing out of doors in Summer can find a place 


PROTECTING LILIES AND ROSES 


For protecting Lilies a mound of ashes, placed over the crown, is 
frequently advised. The Tiger, the Canada, the Coral, the Hanson, 
the Thunberg, and the Turkscap can be successfully protected in 
this manner. We have had occasion before to mention the protection 
of the Desertcandle (Eremurus), which consists of using a deep box 
filled with leaves and left over the plants till rather late in the season, 
otherwise the young shoots will be injured in the Spring. 

' Then there aré the Roses. When rosarians get together they dis- 
cuss varieties for a time; then the question usually arises: ‘What 
do you use for protecting your Roses?” “Well,” says one, “I believe 
that a protection for Roses should be merely a sunshade, not an 
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overcoat, so I just turn a box over the tops of the plants. , They, 
always Winter as well that way as any other.” “They really need 
some protection from the cold,” says another, “and I think the only 
way to protect Roses is to mound up all the Teas and Hybrid Teas so 
that the soil is almost a foot deep all around them.”’ The third gentle- 
man says that the protection afforded by something placed on their 
stems, such as rye straw, is best, although paper is an excellent 
insulator against the cold. Climbers are well protected by laying them 
down and covering them with evergreens or wrapped in burlap. Any 
sort of frame packed with leaves is a trifle dangerous, for the leaves 
are apt to ferment and cause the young shoots to start prematurely. 
Many persons dig their Teas each Fall and store in coldframes, which 
usually keeps them perfectly but is rather troublesome. 


WINDBREAKS FOR TREES AND SHRUBS 


For many trees and shrubs a windbreak will be the proper sort: 
of shelter from the drying winds of Winter. Trees are apt to be 
injured in Winter by the loss of water by evaporation from the twigs; 
this cannot be supplied by the frozen roots, and the plant dies. Tem- 
porary fences may be erected of boards or cornstalks which will 
give the required break to the full sweep of the wind. Such protection 
is placed on the south side of broad-leaved evergreens to shield them 
from the Winter sun. The branches of either deciduous or evergreen 
trees should be tied up when the trees are somewhat columnar and 
are susceptible to breaking by wind or snow. This is especially neces- 
sary with Irish Juniper. 

Tender plants and newly set trees, evergreens and others, are 
successfully protected by tying them together and covering with 
Hemlock boughs. Other trees and shrubs are covered deeply so that 
the roots do not freeze, in which case many are encouraged to grow 
under adverse conditions. 

It is the alternate freezing and thawing of the trunk and branches 
of fruit trees that causes them to crack open on the south side. Low 
heading is the wise precaution, but trunks may be shaded with burlap 
or thin wood veneering tied around them. 


Facts Apout Frost 
The Weather Bureau recognizes three degrees of frost—light, 
when the tenderest vegetation, such as Peppers, Melons, Eggplant, 
Beans, Heliotrope, Coleus, Nasturtium and Salvia, is injured; heavy, 
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when the hardier sorts are damaged and the tender ones quite de- 
stroyed; and killing, when the staple crops of the region are killed. 
In the garden the first type is commonly the most disastrous 
because it comes with the least warning and occurs early in the Fall 
and late in the Spring when the gardener is off his guard. Moreover, 
the first Fall frost is usually followed by some weeks of fine, mild 
weather during which even the tender plants, if they had been pro- 


tected during the cold snap, might have continued to grow, blossom | 


and ripen fruit. ao 

Notwithstanding the claims of so-called ‘weather sharks,” it is 
impossible to consistently forecast local frost without systematic 
knowledge of conditions over a wide area. It is far better to rely on 
the experienced, scientifically worked out predictions of the Weather 
Bureau, reinforced by a knowledge of the conditions that are favorable 
to frost occurrence. Then when frost warnings are issued one can 
judge whether or not precautions are essential in his immediate 
locality. 


Conpit1ons THat SuGcEstT. Frost 

1. Weather comes in ‘“‘waves,” hence an abnormally warm spell 
during the frost season is liable to be followed by a sudden drop in 
temperature. , 

2. A clear sky permits increased radiation and improves the 
chances of frost. ; 

3. The passing of a storm is usually followed by “clearing and 
colder,’ which often means a frost. 

4. A still, clear air with a steadily falling temperature in the 
late afternoon is a good sign of frost. : 

5. Frosts are more likely to occur in the open country and in 
small villages than in and near large cities; they occur on lowlands 
and in “‘pockets” and valleys sooner than on hillsides; they are less 
frequent near bodies of water than away from lakes, the ocean, etc.; 
northern, western, eastern and southern slopes are frosty in decreasing 
order as given; sandy, well drained, and dark colored soils are less 
liable to frosts than heavy clays and wet, poorly tilled, light colored 


types. 


To Warp OFF FRostT 


Since frosts accompany dry, clear, still air and the radiation of 
heat from the ground and plants, the following methods of preventing 
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them can be employed in the small garden according to the means at 
hand: (1) Heating of the air by means of smudge fires, orchard 
heaters, etc.; (2) the moistening of the air by means of sprays; (3) 
a combination of (1) and (2), such as the discharge of waste steam into 
the air; (4) ventilation, or the stirring of the atmosphere, to prevent 
the settling of layers of cold air on the plants; (5) irrigation by the fur- 
row or flooding system; (6) the covering of tender plants with cloths, 
paper, or a mulch; (7) the spraying of the plants themselves both to 
prevent the formation of frost and to help thaw out hardy plants that 
may have been touched overnight. 


Fatt TREATMENT OF PLANTS WITH REFERENCE TO FRost 


VEGETABLES.—Perennials, such as Asparagus, Horseradish, Jeru- 
salem-artichoke and Strawberries are entirely hardy. It is, however, 
well to mulch them after the ground freezes, partly to prevent alter- 
nate thawing and freezing, which tend to heave them out of the 
ground, and partly to add plant food to be dug in in the Spring. 

Annuals may be put into four groups with relation to their ability 
to withstand frost, as follows: 

1. Entirely hardy. Those marked a may be sown or planted in 
late Fall for early Spring use. The rest may be left in the garden to 
be harvested as needed. For convenience, it is well to mulch the root 
crops to make digging easier: Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Cornsalad 
(a), Kale, Leek, Parsnips, Salsify, Witloof Chicory (a), Spinach (may 
be handled both ways). 

2. Hardy. These will stand a light freeze but should be harvested 
before the ground freezes solid. In the case of frosted Lettuce, thaw 
out slowly in ice water and use at once. Carrots, Lettuce, Onions, 
Peas, Rutabagas. 

3. Fairly hardy. These will stand a light frost and do their best 
in cool weather: Beets, Cabbage, Cardoon, Cauliflower, Celery, Celery 
Cabbage (Pe-tsai), Kohlrabi, Potatoes, Radishes, Swiss Chard. 

4. Practically all other vegetables need warm weather in which 
to make good growth, and protection from even the lightest frost. 

FLowerS. Perennials are, of course, hardy as to root, even 
though their tops may be killed down. The following, however, 
continue to bloom well after the first frost: Chrysanthemum, Gail- 
lardia, Antirrhinum, Coreopsis, Lathyrus. 

Perennials growing from bulbs that are hardy and that there- 
fore can be planted in the Fall for Spring blooming, include: Lilies, 
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Crown-imperial, Hyacinth, Lily-of-the-valley, Narcissus, Scilla, Tulips. 

Plants with tender bulbs which should be dug after frost has 
killed or blackened the tops but before the ground freezes, include the 
following: Tuberous Begonia, Caladium, Calla, Dahlia, Gladiolus, 
Torchlily, Tuberose. 

Of non-bulbous annuals which are not expected to last more 
than one season, there are some that continue to bloom even after a 
mild frost. Among these are: China-aster, Cosmos, Sweet Alyssum, 
Clarkia, Marigold, Pansy and Stocks. 
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SOME INSECT PESTS OF CULTIVATED PLANTS 


By W. E. Britton 


State Entomologist, Agricultural Experiment Station, New Haven, Conn, 


The Life of an Insect—Spraying Equipment—Materials Used 
to Control Insect Pests—Fumigants—General Recommenda- 
tions—Insect Pests Arranged by Host Plants 


HERE is scarcely a crop grown which is not attacked and injured by insects. 

It has been estimated that at least one-tenth of all crops in the United States 

is destroyed each year by insects. This total damage amounts to fully 
$1,000,000,000 annually. 

This article has been prepared so that the amateur may have a simple guide 
at hand for convenient reference. A part of the material and illustrations has appeared 
in the Plant Pest Handbook published by the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and is here printed, by permission, in somewhat different form. 


THE LIFE oF AN INSECT 


Insects are very abundant and occur everywhere. Though some are called injuri- 
ous because they attack and injure or destroy plants or plant materials, or infest 
animals which man has raised for his own use, there are many beneficial insects: 
some furnish food, like the honey bee, some provide clothing material, like the 
silkworm, many are parasites upon noxious insects, and many species of bees pollin- 
ate the flowers of fruit and garden trees and plants, thus assuring acrop. Most insects 
have the following four distinct stages in their cycle of development: 

1. Egg 3. Pupa (chrysalis) 

2. Larva (caterpillar, grub, maggot, etc.) 4, Adult 

In several large groups, including the grasshoppers, true bugs, aphids, scale 
insects, etc., the insects do not pass through the distinct larval and pupal stages, 
but undergo a gradual development from the time they hatch from ‘he eggs until 
the adult stage is reached. 

Insects may be divided roughly into biting or chewing (like the Colorado potato 
beetle) and sucking (like the seks and scale insects). Against the former we can 
use arsenical poisons, but to kill the latter we must use contact insecticides. Both 
may be killed with fumigants. The two forms are illustrated on page 431. 


SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 


Every one who grows plants should be provided with some convenient form of 
pump for applying sprays and should keep in stock a few of the materials most often 
used, so as to be available at a moment’s notice when needed. 

For the small garden, one of the most convenient pumps is the small compressed 
air outfit holding from three to four gallons. If a knapsack sprayer or bucket outfit 
be possessed, either can be made to answer the purpose. For more extensive oper- 
ations a wheel outfit with tank holding 25 gallons is desirable, especially in the 
vegetable garden. A barrel pump is essential to obtain sufficient power to spray large 
fruit trees, and special power outfits are now being used in large orchards, potato 
fields, and for spraying shade and woodland trees. Nearly all pump manufacturers 
make outfits corresponding to those mentioned. For under leaf spraying, a pipe, 


bent at a right angle, with a nozzle near the elbow, is essential. 
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For dusting, the grower may purchase a power duster or hand duster, according 
to the amount of work to be done. In the small garden, a shaker may be impro- 
vised by punching small holes in a tin can, or by shaking the poison through the 
meshes of a cheesecloth bag. 

Lead Arsenate should be kept on hand, preferably in the dry or powdered form. 
This may be applied either as a dust or as a spray and keeps in better condition than 
the paste, which is apt to become frozen or lenpy from drying, or to corrode the 
container. The dry form may be kept indefinitely. Some standard nicotine prepa- 
ration should also be kept in stock for dilution, to be used against sucking insects. 

Most of the other materials herein mentioned may be procured as needed from 
the local seed or hardware store, or from druggists. In ieee operations home mixing 
is usually more satisfactory and economical, but the small grower will often prefer 
to buy ready prepared insecticides, and he should find them satisfactory if put out 
by reputable manufacturers, and if he follows directions. 


Marertats Usep To Controt Insect PEsTS 
Sromacu Porsons—To Kitt Cuewinc Insects ; 
To be used in the proportion of 3 lbs. paste, or 11% lbs. dry powder 


LEAD lead arsenate. 
ARSENATE 50 gallons water. . 

Apply as a spray. The dry powder may also be sifted upon the plants. 
COATED LEAD A lead arsenate processed with lead oleate in such manner that each 
ARSENATE particle of poison is covered with lead oleate. 
MAGNESIUM 31bs. dry powder, 2 Ibs. Casein-lime, 100 gallons water. For Mexican 
ARSENATE bean beetle. May be used as a dust, 1 1b. of poison mixed with 5 


lbs. hydrated lime. 
BARIUM 1 lb. mixed with 5 lbs. hydrated lime. Used as a dust for Mexican 
FLUOSILICATE bean beetle. 


A vegetable powder to be sifted upon the plants or to be mixed with 






HELLEBORE water, 1 ounce in 2 gallons, and applied as a spray. Hellebore loses 
its value on long standing. Hence fresh stock should always be pur- 

chased from the wholesale druggist, and it should be kept in a tightly stoppered container. 
Wheat bran...... 0. cece cee e eee e en eees 5 lbs. 

POISONED Paris green or white arse 

BRAN Lemon or orange PRG §<actee tat Sah eb =. 4d 

MASH Molasses... csc ee cece erect peers cececseteees 1 pint 
Wated TH eOTER 34 CEERI. ee 7 pints 


Mix bran and poison together, dry. Squeeze juice of lemon into water and then cut pulp 
and peel into fine pieces and add to water, then add molasses and stir. Add syrup to bran 
and mix thoroughly. To kill cutworms, the mash should be scattered over the field just before 
dark, preferably a few days before the plants are set. Also effective in killing grasshoppers. 


Contact Insgcricipgs—To Kitz Suckine Inszcrs 
1 part lime-sulphur For dormant or Winter spray to kill San José 
COMMERCIAL 9 parts water scale. 


LIME SULPHUR May be diluted 1-40, to be used as a Summer spray to control red 
spider or fungi. 


¥% pint (40 per cent nicotine sulphate). 


NICOTINE 50 gallons water or 1 teaspoonful in a gallon. 
SOLUTION 2 pounds common soap. 
May be added to any of the other sprays mentioned herein by omitting 
the soap. 
PYRETHRUM Several soaps are now sold containing extract of pyrethrum, such as 
SOAP “Red Arrow” and “Evergreen.” Follow directions on package. 


COMMON SOAP 1 pound common laundry soap. 
AND WATER 8 gallons water. 
MISCIBLE OIL 1 part miscible oil 
15 parts water 
1 gallon raw linseed oil 
LINSEED OIL 1% pounds soap flakes For red spider and other mites. 
EMULSION 1 gallon water 
Dissolve flakes in water; stir in the linseed oil and dilute to make 
100 gallons. 


} For dormant or Winter spray 
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WHITE OIL Certain proprietary oil sprays h aaa Y/ Y ¥ ‘3 
EMULSIONS useful as Summer sprays = Kill ate Ah bik on Leta clase, 
aay tite ne nc a scales and mites on ornamental plants. 
GLUE i 
oeoian ha ne tof ta glue in 10 gallons water. Useful to control mites 


FUMIGANTS 


Carson Disutpnipe (Bisulphide). This is an ill-smelling, inflammable liqui 
which can be purchased in pound bottles. It volatilizes seadlly dt warm mo aie 
eratures, and is especially valuable for fumigating stored seeds which are infested 
by weevils or other insects. The liquid should be placed in a shallow dish on top 
of the seeds, and the receptacle should be covered tightly and allowed to remain 
from 24 to 36 hours; two fluid ounces are sufficient for the ordinary flour barrel or its 


equivalent. In fumigating rooms and buildings, about 1 i 
each 1000 cubic feet of a earned wie. aguas 


Hyprocyanic Acip Gas Caution: This is deadl; j i 

F . gas is deadly to all kinds of animal and 
human life and should be used with great care. It may be prepared from the Micelle 
and in the proportions given below: 


Soglissin "Cyanide 04.556 elise: siento ai detls oo betes 00S i i 
Sulphuric acid (commercial) ............0000005 atest 3 pe Mars ee 
WV AGO ono So 50 0 BEB Pastas wle Mb cate os ANG she BGM Jes 4 ozs. (fluid) 


This quantity is adequate for each 100 cubic feet of space for use on dormant 
nursery stock, dry seeds, buildings, etc. 


For greenhouses, coldframes and hotbeds containing growing plants, use one- 


half ounce of cyanide with proportionate amounts of acid and water for each 1000 
cubic feet of space. 


The cubic contents of the space to be fumigated should first be computed care- 
fully, the space should then be made as tight as possible, leaving doors, windows, 
oe other openings which can be manipulated from the outside fhe the purpose of 

iring. 

Stoneware crocks or earthernware jats may be used as generators, and should 
be so placed as to give the best possible distribution of the gas. The proportionate 
quantity of acid and water should be measured for each, and the cyanide weighed 
and placed in — or cheesecloth bags. The water should be placed in the jar and 
the acid poured in carefully with constant stirring. When all is ready, quickly drop 
each bag into its jar, retire promptly, and lock the door. For greenhouses the ex- 
posure should be for 30 minutes, preferably toward night, or when the sun does not 
shine and when the plants are dry. For dormant nursery stock, 30 minutes. Build- 
ings, granaries, etc., may remain closed over night. Open two or more openings from 
the outside and wait for 30 minutes before going inside. Then quickly open all 
sources of ventilation without breathing the gas. 


Equivatent Wricuts aND Measurgs 


3 teaspoons =1 tablespoon 
2 tablespoons=1 fluid oz. 
16 fluid ozs.=1 pint 

8 pints =1 gallon 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Where possible, practice rotation, and do not grow the same crops on any piece 
of ground year after year. Always remove or destroy all tops, rubbish, etc., which 
may harbor insects. Give the plants clean culture and allow no weeds in the garden. 

If pests appear which you cannot identify, write and send specimens to your 
State Agricultural Experiment Station for information and advice. 
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INSECT PESTS—ARRANGED BY HOST PLANTS 


APPLE 


Aphids: Rosy 
aphids attack the 
fruit clusters 
clusters which fail 
to develop, and 
also the leaves, 
causing them to 
curl. The green 
aphids usually at- 
tack only the 
leaves of terminal 
shoots and water 
sprouts, causing 
them to curl, thus 
checking the 
growth. Spray 
with nicotine 
solution as for 
red bugs. 

Apple and 
Thorn Skele- 
: tonizer: Small 

Green Apple Aphids spotted larvae 
: feed under a web 
and skeletonize the upper surface of the leaves. 

White pointed cocoons are fastened to the 
leaves. Purplish moths rest on flowers and 
window screens; three broods each season. 
Spray with lead arsenate. 

Apple Maggot or Railroad Worm: 
Small, legless white maggots burrow in the 
flesh of the ripen- 
ing fruit of sweet 
and sub-acid varie- 
ties, especially 
those ripening early 
in the season. Will 
greatly injure fruit 
in storage unless 
kept at a low tem- 
perature. Spray 
with lead arsenate 
about July 5 and 
20. Destroy all in- 
fested fruit. 

Apple Red Bugs: 
Two species of red 
leaf bugs suck the 
sap, causing the 








Apple Red Bugs 


leaves to become 
distorted, and the 
fruit to be irregu- 
lar with depressed 
spots usually most 
abundant near 
blossom end. Spray 
with nicotine solu- 
tion (1 pint in 50 
gallons water) either 
separately or in 
combination with 
lead arsenate, lime- 
sulphur or  Bor- 
deaux mixture. 


Canker Worms: 
Small looping cater- 
pillars feed upon 
the leaves during 
May, and when dis- 





Canker Worms 


turbed spin down on silken threads. Spray 
foliage with lead arsenate before blossom buds 
open, and again soon after the petals fall. 
In unsprayed orchards sticky bands of tree 
tanglefoot should 
be placed around 
the trees late in Oc- 
tober, and _ kept 
sticky until Janu- 
ary 1, and again 
kept sticky from 
April 1 to June 1. 


Codling Moth 
or Apple Worm: 
Larva burrows in- 
side the fruit, par- 
ticularly around the 
core. Spray with 
lead arsenate soon 
after blossoms fall 
and repeat three to 
four weeks later. Codling Moth or Apple 
Both foliage and Worm 
fruit should be kept 
well covered with 





spray until fruit is 
nearly grown. 
Curculios: 
Grubs of both Ap- 
pleand Plum curcu- 
lios infest the fruit, 
making it gnarled 
and ill-shaped. 
Spray twice after 
blossoms fall, and 
remove infested 
fruit in thinning. 
Eastern Tent 
Caterpillar: Forms 
nests at the forks of 
the branches during 
the month of May 
and the caterpillars 
devour the leaves. 
Spray with lead ar- 





ag 3 
Tent Caterpillar 


senate just before 
blossoms open 
and again after 
they fall. Egg 
masses may be 
clipped off and 
burned during 
Winter, and the 
nests may be re- 
moved with a 
cone-shaped 
brush. 

Fall Web- 
worm; Brown- 
tail Moth: See 
Pear. 

Gipsy Moth: 
Occurs in the 
United States 
only in the New 
England States. 
Brownish, hairy 
caterpillars defo- 
liate the trees in 
May and June. 
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Spray foliage with lead arsenate, using 3 
pounds of the dry powder in 50 gallons of 
water. From August to May, seek for egg 
clusters and destroy them in situ by soaking 
withcreosote. Band trees with tree tanglefoot. 

Japanese Beetle: See Rose. 

Leaf Blister Mite: See Pear. 

Leaf-crumpler; Case Bearers; Bud 
Moths: Several kinds pass the Winter as 
smallcaterpillars and feed upon the unfolding 
leaves, occasionally doing considerable dam- 
age. Spray with lead arsenate as soon as trees 
begin to look green; repeat a week later. 

Leaf Hoppers: Whitish insects suck sap 
from the underside of the leaves, causing a 
whitish spotting or mottling on upper surface. 
Spray with nicotine solution as for red bugs. 

Leaf Roller; Green Fruit Worms; 
Palmer Worm: Caterpillars feed upon 
leaves and partly grown fruit, often seriously 
injuring it. Spray with lead arsenate as for 
codling month. 

Leopard Moth: See Elm. 

Lesser Apple Worm: Feeds on the sur- 
face of fruit that is nearly mature, often 
injuring it in storage. Spray as for codling 
moth. 

Oyster-shell Scale; 
Scurfy Scale: Both occur 
on the bark and are elon- 
gated or pear-shaped shells, 
the former about the same 
color as the bark, the latter, 
light gray or whitish. The 
insect under the shell sucks 
sap from the twigs. Spray 
with nicotine solution, 
soap and water, or kero- 
sene emulsion about the 
second week in June. 

Red-humped_  Cater- 
pillar; Yellow-necked 
Caterpillar: Feed in clus- 
ters on ends of branches, Scale 
often stripping young trees 
in August and September. Gather by hand 
and destroy, or spray the foliage with lead 
arsenate. : 

Red Spider; Eu- 
ropean Red Mite; 
Clover Mite: In- 
jures the leaves, 
especially in dry 
seasons, by feed- 
ing on the surface, 
causing them to 
turn yellow or rusty 
in color. Eggs 
of clover mite and 
European red mite 
are often abundant 
on tree trunks 
through the Winter 
and are orange red 
in color; they are 
killed by a dormant 
spray of miscible oil ]}. 
(1-15). For Summer = at 
treatment spray 
leaves with lime- 
sulphur (1-40). 








ee Me oF 


Round-headed Borer 





Round-headed Borer; Flat-headed 
Borer: Grubs tunnel in the trunk near the 
ground. Dig out the borers wherever sawdust 
appears. Apply a mixture of lime-sulphur 
and lead arsenate to the trunks. 


San José Scale: See Pear. 


Tarnished Plant Bugs: Suck the sap 
from the fruit, dimples developing from the 
punctures. Spray with nicotine solution as 
for red bugs. 


Tussock Moths: Tufted caterpillars of 
several species feed upon the leaves the latter 
half of Summer. The white-marked tussock 
moth and the hickory tussock moth are 
usually the most abundant and therefore the 
chief offenders. Spray with lead arsenate as 
for codling moth. 


Woolly Apple Aphids: A white, woolly 
or cottony mass on bark represents a colony 
of this aphid, which sucks the sap, forming 
swellings or galls on the twigs. It clusters in 
wounds and prevents healing. It also forms 
galls on the roots, and often the smaller roots 
decay. Plant only clean or fumigated stock. 
Apply tobacco dust liberally and work into 
the soil around trees. Spray with kerosene 
emulsion or with nicotine solution to kill 
aphids on twigs. 


ASPARAGUS 

Asparagus Bee- 
tles: Both adults 
and larvae of the 
common Asparagus 
beetle, and the 
twelve-spotted 
Asparagus _ beetle 
feed upon _ the 
leaves, often injur- 
ing new  planta- 
tions. Cut every- 
thing clean during 
the cutting season; 
later spray with lead 
arsenate. New 
plantations should 
be sprayed when 
the beetles first © Common Asparagus 
appear. Beetle 





Blister 
Beetles: The 
black blister 
beetle is the 
most common 
species. It 
feeds upon the 
flowers. Daily 
hunting and 
shaking the 
beetles into a 
pan of kero- 
sene will 
quickly clear 
them. Some 
cover after 
that with 
mosquito net- 
ting. 





; Black Blister Beetle 
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BEAN 


Bean Aphid: Black aphids on leaves and 
new shoots suck the sap. Spray with nicotine 
solution. 


Green Clover Worm: Occasionally slen- 
der, green, wriggling caterpillars riddle the 
leaves in July. Dust string beans with nico- 
tine dust or spray with pyrethrum soap. 
Beans to be shelled may be sprayed with 
magnesium arsenate. 





Mexican Bean Beetle 


Mexican Bean Beetle: Adults and larvae 
feed on the leaves. Adult lays yellow eggs on 
under side. Larva is yellow with black spines 
and feeds on under surface. Pupa is fastened 
toa leaf. There are two broods each season. 
Spray or dust under surface with magnesium 
arsenate or barium fluosilicate. String beans 
in the home garden may be sprayed with 
pyrethrum soap. 


Weevil: Adults lay 
eggs in the pods in the 
field and keep on breeding 
in the dried seed, finally 
ruining it for planting or 
for food. Fumigating for 
36 hours with carbon disul- 
phide, using about two 
fluid ounces in a shallow 
dish on top of the seed 
in a tightly covered barrel 
will kill the weevils with- 
out injuring the beans for 
food or for planting. Mix- 
ing the beans with an equal weight of air- 
slaked lime will prevent damage. If to be 
used for food only, the beans may be heated 
in the oven to kill weevils, but if the tem- 
perature approaches 150 deg. F. the vitality 
of the seeds is endangered. 





Bean Weevil 





Garden Springtail 





BEET; SWISS CHARD 


Blister Beetles: Spray with pyrethrum 
soap. See Aster. 


European Corn Borer: Sometimes tun- 
nels in leaf stems. See Corn. 

Garden Springtail: Tiny dark purplish 
jumping insects devour young seedlings. 
Spray with nicotine or pyrethrum soap. 


Spinach Leaf Miner: See Spinach. 


BEGONIA 


Aphids: Several species of aphids occa- 
sionally infest Begonia. Spray with nicotine. 

Mealybugs: Sometimes injure Begonia. 
Spray with nicotine or pyrethrum soap. 


BIRCH 


Birch Leaf Skeletonizer: Small yellowish 
larvae feed on both sides of the leavesin late 
Summer, often stripping the trees. Spray 
in July with lead arsenate. 


Work of Bronze Birch Borer 


Bronze Birch Borer: The grub makes a 
spiral tunnel just under the bark of upper 
main branches, ridges showing on the outside. 
Often kills trees. Cut and burn badly infested 
trees before May 1. Spray foliage with lead 
arsenate late in May; feed and water the trees 
to induce vigorous growth. 


Imported Birch 
Leaf Miner: Saw- 
fly larvae mine the 
terminal leaves of 
gray and _ paper 
Birch, causing them 
to turn brown. 
There are _ three 
broods annually and 
two sprays of nico- 
tine sulphate (1-800) 
about a week apart 
the last of May for 
the first brood, and 
three similar treat- 
ments beginning 
about July 3 for the 
second brood, will 











give partial con- 
trol. 


Work of Imported 
Birch Leaf Miner 
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Tussock Moths: 


See Apple, Hickory 
and Horsechestnut. 


BLACKBERRY 


Blackberry Crown Borer: Grub tunnels 
in larger roots and at base of stem. No 
remedy except to dig out and destroy. 


Blackberry Sawfly: Larvae feed upon 
leaves in June and July. Spray with lead 
arsenate about June 15. 


Red-necked Cane Borer: Grub tunnels 
in stalks, forming galls or swellings often 3 in. 
long. Cut and burn all infested canes in 
Winter or early Spring. 


BOX 


Leaf Miner: A small two-winged fly lays 
eggsin the leaf and the larvae tunnel between 
the upper and lower surfaces. Destroy in- 
fested leaves. Spray underside of leaves with 
molasses, one part in four parts water, with 
nicotine sulphate added (1-500) at time 
adult flies begin to emerge, and repeat in order 
to keep the leaves sticky for three weeks. 


Oyster-shell Scale: See Apple. 


CABBAGE; CAULIFLOWER 


Cabbage Aphid: 
Clustered —_under- 
neath the leaves, 
this insect sucks 
the sap, often caus- 
ing much injury. 
Underspray or dust °-. 
heavily with nico- + 
tine dust. ‘ 

Cabbage Loop- 
er: Smooth loop- | 
ing caterpillar feeds 
with cabbage worm : 
in the late Sum- 
mer and often tun- 
nels into the cab- 
bage head. Spray 
with pyrethrum 
soap. Cabbage Looper 


Cabbage Mag- 
got: Tunnels 
in stem and main 
root of early set 
plants, near sur- 
face of ground, 
checking growth 
and often killing 
the plants. Place 
tarred paper 
discs around 
stems or. apply a 
4 per cent Calo- 
mel gypsum dust 
or half a cupful 
of liquid Calo- 
mel (1 ounce in 
10 gallons water) 
petra plants are set.. Practice crop rota- 
ion. 








Cabbage Maggot 


Cabbage Worm: 
Velvety green 
worms feed on 
leaves throughout 
the season. Spray 
unheaded plants 
with lead arsenate. 
Use insect powder, 
Hellebore or pyre- 
thrum soap on 
headed plants. 

Diamond-back 
Moth: Tiny pale 
green larvae occa- 
sionally injure Cab- 
bage by eating 
round holes in the 
leaves. Spray with 
lead arsenate. 


Zebra Caterpillar: Black caterpillars 
with narrow, bright yellow markings some- 
times feed upon Cabbage and many other 
plants. Spray with lead arsenate. 





Cabbage Worm 


CARNATION 


Aphid or Green Fly: Sucks the sap from 
stems, leaves and buds. Spray with nicotine 
solution, soap and water, or fumigate with 
tobacco. 

Variegated Cutworm: This cutworm 
often enters greenhouses in the Fall, and at 
night climbs the stems and eats holes in the 
buds. Trapping the caterpillars under pieces 
of board and the use of poisoned bait are 
recommended. 


CELERY 


Celery Caterpil- 
lar: Devours the 
leaves of Celery, Fen- 
nel, Parsnip, Parsley, 
and Carrot. Hand 
picking is usually the 
best remedy. Parsnip 
and Carrot may be 
sprayed with lead 
arsenate. 

Celery or Green- 
house Leaf Tier: 
Small _ greenish-white 
caterpillars striped 
lengthwise with nar- 
row green stripes, of- 
ten injure Celery and 
many other plants. 


fatan. Celery 
There is no satisfac: Caterpillar 





tory means of control. 


CHERRY 
Canker Worms: See Apple. 


Cherry Aphid: A brown aphid on under- 
side of leaves, sucks the sap and curls the 
leaves. Spray with nicotine solution and 
soap. 

Cherry Maggots or Fruit Flies: Larvae 
of two species infest ripening fruit. Sprinkle 
foliage in early June with sweetened lead 
arsenate to kill the adults. 








the ground around the plants. Spray with 
nicotine as soon as the mines are noticed. 
Stalk Borer: See Dahlia. 
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Cherry or Pear 

Slug: Eats on 

upper surface of 


leaf. Spray with 
Hellebore or lead 
arsenate. 


CHESTNUT— 
CHINQUAPIN 


Canker Worms: 
See Apple. 


Nut Weevils: 
Long-nosed snout 
beetles lay eggs in 
developing fruit 
and the grubs 
infest the nuts. 
Destroy all infested 
nuts. Fumigate 
nuts with carbon 
disulphide as for 
beans. 





WN 


Cherry or Pear Slug 


Two-lined 
Chestnut Borer: 
Slender, flat-headed 
grubs tunnel under 
bark of Chestnut 
and Oak trees. Bad- 
ly infested trees 
should be burned, 
or the bark re- 
moved before in- 
sects mature and 


spread to other 
trees. 
CHR YSANTHE- 
MUM 


Aphis or Black 
Fly: Sucks the 
sap from the ten- 
der leaves and flow- 
er stems. Spray 
plants with, or dip them in, nicotine solution 
or soap and water. Fumigate with tobacco. 
A steady stream of water from your hose will 
often prove effective. 

Chrysanthemum Gall Midge: Larvae 
form cone-shaped galls on leaves and tender 
shoots. i 





Weeviled Chestnut 


Spray with nicotine solution and 
soap, three times weekly. 

Cyclamen Mite: See Cyclamen and 
Larkspur. 

European Corn Borer: See Corn. 


CINERARIA 
Aphis or Green Fly: Sucks sap from new 
leaves and stems. Spray with nicotine solu- 
tion or pyrethrum soap. 


COLEUS 


Mealybugs: Often infest Coleus plants. 
Spray with nicotine or pyrethrum soap. 


COLUMBINE 
Columbine Leaf Miner: A two-winged 
fly lays eggs on the leaves and the maggots 
tunnel between the upper and lower surfaces. 
Destroy the leaves first infested and cultivate 


CORN 


Army Worm: 


See Grass. 
CornEar Worm: 
Eats the immature 
kernels at tip of 
ear. Dust the silk 
with sulphur and 
powdered lead ar- 
senate, equal parts. 


Corn Root Web- 
worm: The larvae 
of this insect occa- 
sionally injure 
Corn, especially on 
sod land, by eating 
into the base of the 
stalk near the 
ground. There is 
no good remedy ex- 
cept to avoid sod 
land for Corn. 

Cutworm: See 
Tomato. 

European Corn Borer: Larvae tunnel in 
all parts of plant above ground, and also 
infest Celery, Beans, Beet 
tops, Chrysanthemum, Gla- 
diolus, Dahlia and the larger 
weeds. They hibernate in 
the dry stalks. Burn all in- 
fested plants before May 1. 


Seed Corn Maggot: The 
maggots of this fly infest the 
kernels of Corn, Beans and 
other seeds after planting, 
and destroy them or injure 
them so that they do not pro- 
duce strong plants. The 
damage is greatest in cold, 
wet weather, and replanting 
4 is the only way to obtain 
good results. 

White Grubs: Occasion- 
ally eat off the roots, particu- 
larly in sod land. See Grass. 

Wireworms: The larvae 
of click beetles often injure 
Corn and other plants by 
drilling into the base of the stem under- 
ground. See Tobacco. 


COSMOS 
Stalk Borer: See Dahlia. 


CRANBERRY 


Cranberry Fruit Worm: Pale green 
larvae infest the berries. Flood the bog for 
about two weeks as soon as the fruit has been 
harvested. Destroy all infeste berries. 

Fireworm or Black-headed Cranberry 
Worm: Small, pale green, black-headed cater- 
pillars web the leaves and new shoots together 
and feed inside the nest. Spray with lead arse- 
nate to killthe caterpillars. Flood the bog for 
three days to kill the pupae. 





Corn Ear Worm 





European 
Corn Borer 
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Yellow-headed Cranberry Worm: Small, 
green, yellow-headed caterpillars injure 
Bian’ = deem 3 manner 2 preceding. 

ray with lead arsenate. e 
until about May 20. i pie oes Sere 


CUCUMBER 
Melon Aphid: See Melon. 
_ Pickle Worm: White, yellowish or green- 
ish larvae occasionally burrow in the buds, 
stems or fruit, inducing decay. There is no 
satisfactory control. Cultural practices such 
as early planting, destruction of all spent 
vines and waste fruits, early Fall plowing, and 
rotation of crops, will reduce the damage. 


Potato Flea Beetle: See Potato. 


Striped Cucum- 
ber Beetle: Eats the 
leaves of the young 
plants. Larvae tunnel 
in main root or stem 
just under ground, 
sometimes killing. the 
plant. Dust plants 
heavily with land 
plaster or dry lead 
arsenate. Cover 
plants with screens. 


CURRANT 


Currant Aphid: Striped Cucumber 
Yellowish-green Beetle 
aphids suck the sap 
from the underside of the leaves causing them 
to curl. Underspray with nicotine solution 
or kerosene emulsion. 


Currant Borers: Larvae of two species— 
one a moth and the other a beetle—burrow in 
the pith of the stems, cause the leaves to 
droop and finally kill the canes. Destroy 
infested canes in May. 


Currant Stem 
Girdler: Adults gir- 
dle new tips after lay- 
ing eggs in them. Clip 
off and burn these tips 
atany timeof the year. 


Currant Worm: 
Eats leaves in May. 
Spray with lead arse- 
nate or fresh Helle- 
bore. Dampen leaves 
then sprinkle with 
air-slaked lime. 


Four-lined Leaf 
Bug: An active bug, 
striped lengthwise 
with black and yel- 
low, sucking sap from the terminal leaves. 
Spray with nicotine solution. 

San José Scale: See Peach. 

Scurfy Scale: A light gray, pear-shaped 
scale on bark sucking the sap. Spray second 


week in June with kerosene emulsion or nico- 
tine solution. 








Currant Worm 


CYCLAMEN 


Cyclamen Mite: Transparent microscopic 
mites cause leaves to curl; plants do not blos- 


som. Spray with, or dip the plants in, nico- 
tine solution (1 part to 400). 


DAHLIA 


Stalk Borer: Larva burrows 
up and down inside the main 
stem, the upper portion usually 
wilting and dying. Slit the stem 
lengthwise with care and kill the 
borer. 

Tarnished Plant Bug: Sucks 
the sap from the stems and de- 
veloping buds, causing them to 


drop off. Spray with nicotine 
solution. 


DOGWOOD 
_Sawflies: The larvae of several 
kinds feed upon the different 
kinds of Dogwoods. Spray with 
Hellebore or lead arsenate. 


EGGPLANT 


Colorado Potato Beetle: See 
Potato. 





Stalk Borer 


Flea Beetle: 
See Potato. 


ELM 


Canker Worms: 
See Apple. 


Elm Leaf Bee- 
tle: In May the 
adults eat holes 
through the 
leaves, and in June 
and July the grubs 
eat the green tis- 
sue from the under 
surface. Spray un- 
der surface of leaves 
with lead = arse- 
nate about June 
1 to kill the 
newly hatched 
grubs. 





Elm Leaf Beetle 


Elm Scale: 
Oval, brown, soft 
scales, with white 
marginal fringe, 
occur in the 
crevices of the 
bark of the trunk 
and larger 
branches. Spray 
with nicotine 
solution. 


Elm Woolly 
Aphids: Several 
species curl the 
leaves, or form in 
cottony masses on 
the bark. Spray 
with kerosene 
emulsion. A 1 

Gipsy Moth: SQumyeh Nan )4 fail 
See Apple. Re a a 

Japanese Bee- European Elm Sc 
tle: See Rose. 5 “—- 
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Leopard Moth 
Caterpillar 


Spiny Elm 
Cater pillar 


Leopard Moth: Larvae make deep tun- 
nels under the bark, often girdling the 
branches, which later break off. Small trees 
may be examined, and the borers killed. by 
injecting carbon disulphide and closing the 
openings, or by inserting a wire. 


Spiny Elm Caterpillar: Black spiny 
caterpillars in clusters strip certain branches 
of Elm, Willow and Poplar. Remove cluster 
and destroy while caterpillars are small, or 
spray with lead arsenate. 


White Elm Scale: A whitish pear-shaped 
scale on twigs. Spray about June 10, with 
kerosene emulsion. 


White-mark- 
ed Tussock 
Moth: See 
Horsechestnut. 


EUONYMUS 


Euonymus 
Scale: Various 
species of Eu- 
onymus are in- 
jured by this 
scale, which 
has narrow 
white shells in 
the male, and 
pear-shaped 
gray or. brown 
shells in_the 
female. Cut 
and burn the 
worst infested 
twigs. Spray 
in June with 
kerosene emul- 
sion to kill the 2vonymus 
young. Scale 





FERN 


Hemispherical 
Scale: Brown, oval, 
convex scales on fronds 
of plants, under glass. 
Apply soap and water 
or nicotine solution as 
a dip or spray. 


Woolly Bears: Sev- 
eral light brown, hairy 
caterpillars devour the 
fronds in late Summer. 
Spray with lead arse- 
nate. 


GERANIUM 
Corn Ear Worm: ‘ 
Occasionally when Hemispherical 
abundant in late Fall, Scale 
the caterpillars feed 
on Geranium cuttings and young plants in 
the greenhouse. Spray with lead arsenate. 
Cyclamen Mite: This mite occasionally 
injures Geraniums. See Cyclamen. 
Greenhouse Leaf Tier: Small, green, 
wriggling caterpillars feed upon the leaves of 
plants under glass. See Celery. 
Greenhouse Whitefly: See Tomato. 
Mealybugs: Often infest Geranium plants 
in the dwelling and greenhouse. See Coleus. 
White Ants: Occasionally, if near a colony, 
the stems of Geranium plants outdoors are 
tunneled by white ants. Eradicate the colony. 





GLADIOLUS 


Gladiolus Thrips: Minute elongated in- 
sects, adults with wings, injure flower spikes 
and hide in the leaf sheaths. Thrips live over 
Winter on the stored corms. Treat dry corms 
after harvesting with flake naphthalene in 
dry paper bags folded tightly at the top for 
at least two to four weeks. 


GOOSEBERRY 
Currant Worm: See Currant. 


Gooseberry Fruit Worm: Greenish 
larvae feed inside the berries. Destroy the 
infested fruit. 


Yellow Currant Fruit Fly: Small maggots 
infest the berries, 
which color pre- 
maturely and drop. 
Destroy infested 
fruit. 


GRAPE 

Grape Berry 
Moth: Larvae feed 
inside the berry. 
Spray with lead 
arsenate after fruit 
sets, and _ repeat 
twice at intervals of 
ten days. Place 
paper bags over 
the clusters soon 
after the fruit 
sets. 
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Grape Leaf Hopper: Small yellow and 
red-marked leaf hoppers suck sap from under- 
side of the leaves. Spray with nicotine 
solution. 


Grape Phylloxera. Sucks sap from leaves 
and roots, forming galls, causing serious 
injury to European varieties. Graft upon 
stocks of native species. 


Grape Plume Moth: Green spiny cater- 
pillars web together the leaves of new shoots. 
Crush by pinching the nests. 


Grape Root Worm: Adults eat chainlike 
holes in leaves in July, and grubs eat roots, 
often causing great injury. Spray foliage with 
lead arsenate. 


Grape Vine Flea 
Beetle: Adults and 
larvae devour the 
leaves. Spray with 
lead arsenate. 


Grapevine Tomato 
Gall: Irregular swell- 
ings or galls on the 
stem, leaves, or ten- 
drils of the tips of the 
new growth, are 
caused by a_ small, 
two-winged fly. There 
is no remedy except to 
remove and destroy 
the galls. 


Japanese 
See Rose. 


Beetle: 





Rose Chafer 


Rose Chafer: Long-legged, brown 
beetles appear about the middle of June and 
feed upon the leaves, flowers and newly 
set fruit, often doing great damage. Spray 
heavily with lead arsenate just before blos- 
soms open and, if necessary, again after 
fruit has set. 


Sphinx and other Caterpillars: Sev- 
eral kinds of horn worms, as well as other 
caterpillars, feed on the leaves. Spray 
with lead arsenate or practice hand picking. 


Spotted Grapevine Beetle: Large, 
brown beetles, each with six black spots 
on the wing covers, occasionally feed upon 
the leaves. Spray with lead arsenate. 





GRASS 


Army Worm: Occasion- 
ally, brown, striped cater- 
pillars are so abundant as 
to strip the leaves and heads 
from grass and grain during 
July; they move like armies 
from one field to another, 
sometimes doing great dam- 
age. Use poisoned ‘bran 
mash. Plow deep furrows 
across the line of march, 
with steep side barring their 
progress. Sprinkle worms 
with kerosene. Spray strips 
of grass or grain with lead 
arsenate to protect the fields 
beyond. 


Asiatic Beetle, Japanese 
Beetle: Grubs of both injure 
grass of lawns. They re- 
semble white grubs but are 
smaller. Treat lawns with 
lead arsenate, 3 pounds to 
100 sq. ft. 


Fall Army-worm: Attacks lawns and mil- 
let in September, like the Army worm, but 
does not migrate in such large numbers. Same 
remedies apply. Plow in late Fall. 

White Grubs: These 
are the larvae of June bee- 
tles, and when nearly ma- 
ture and abundant in the 
soil cause much damage, 
especially in dry seasons, 
by eating off the roots of 
grass, Corn, Potatoes, 
Strawberries, etc. Plow in 
Fall to expose insects. 
Harrow very thoroughly 
before planting. 


HICKORY 
Fall Webworm: See Pear. 


Hickory Bark Beetle: Small black beetles 
breed under the bark, and the galleries soon 
girdle the tree. The adults emerge through 
small, round “‘shot-holes” in the bark. Beetles 
also feed at base of leaves, causing them to 
break off and fallin Midsummer. Badly in- 
fested trees should be removed before May, 
and either burned or else the bark removed. 
Spray healthy trees about June 1 with strong 
lead arsenate with nicotine solution added. 


Hickory Borer: Larvae tunnel in solid 
wood of trunk. The 
burrows may be found 
by the sawdust ejected. 
Inject carbon disulphide 
into the burrow and close 
the entrance. 

Hickory Gall Aphid: 
Curious galls on the 
leaf stems often cause 
the leaves to fall in Mid- 





Army Worm 





White Grub 





summer. Galls con- 
tain large numbers of 
aphids. Spray with 


nicotine solution just ‘ ’ 
as new growth starts in Gall of Hickory 
Spring. Gall Aphid 
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Hickor 
Tussoc 
Moth: White 
and black 
hairy cater- 
pillars feed 
upon the 
leaves in late 
Summer. 
Spray with 
lead arsenate. Hickory Tussock Moth 

Nut Weevils: Larvae infest the fruit or 
nuts. See Chestnut. 





HOLLYHOCK 
Stalk Borer: See Dahlia. 


Thistle Butterfly or Painted Lady: 
Gray spiny caterpillars feed on the upper 
side of the leaves, usually near the base, and 
often under a web. Foliage often riddled. 
Spray with lead arsenate. 


HOP 


Hop Aphid: Green aphids suck the sap 
from the under leaf surface. Spray with nico- 
tine solution. 


HORSECHESTNUT 


White-marked 
Tussock Moth: 
Black and yellow, 
red-headed, hairy 
caterpillars, each 
bearing four up- 
right tufts of white 
hairs, devour the 
leaves. Spray with 
lead arsenate. 


HORSERADISH 


Horseradish 
Flea Beetle: Lar- 
vae tunnel in the 
leaf petioles, and 
the adults per- 
forate the leaves. 
Spray with lead 
arsenate. 


HYACINTH 


Bulb Mite: See 
Narcissus. 


Moth 





Iris Borer 


IRIS 
Iris Root Borer: A pink larva tunnels in 
the root stocks, injuring many plants. Destroy 
infested root stocks. Burn over Iris beds in 
Winter to destroy the eggs. 





JUNIPER 


Juniper Scale: Small circular whitish 
scales infest the leaflets and green twigs. 
Spray with miscible oil, 1 part in 20 parts 
water, in early Spring. 

Juniper Webworm: Small brown cater- 
pillars feed upon the leaves which they web 
together. Spray with lead arsenate. 


Spruce Mite: See Spruce. 


LARCH 

Larch Case Bearer: Tiny larvae mine 
inside the leaves which wither and turn 
brown. They hibernate in brown, cigar- 
shaped cases fastened by one end to the buds 
and small twigs. A dormant spray of lime- 
sulphur will kill the larvae in their cases. 

Larch Sawfly: Larvae defoliate trees in 
Midsummer. Spray with lead arsenate. 

Woolly Aphid: White cottony tufts on 
bark and the leaf whorls in early Summer. 
Aphids suck the sap. Spray with nicotine 


solution. 
LARKSPUR 


Cyclamen Mite: Curls leaves and buds 
of new growth, which often become swollen, 
distorted and of purplish color. Spray twice 
a week with nicotine solution (1-400). 


Stalk Borer: See Dahlia. 


LETTUCE 


Aphid or Green Fly: Sucks sap from the 
leaves. Spray with soap and water or fumigate 
beds with tobacco. 

Garden Slugs: Devour the leaves at night 
and hide during the day. They leave a slimy 
trail wherever they crawl. They may be 
trapped by placing bits of rubbish around 
the plants. The plants may be protected by 
surrounding them with air-slaked or hydrated 
lime, fine coal ashes or soot as the slugs avoid 
crawling through dry caustic material. 


LILAC 
Lilac Borer: A white larva tunnels in the 
twigs. Cut and burn infested twigs. 
Oyster-shell Scale: See Apple. 
San José Scale: See Peach. 


LILY 
Aphid: Yellow aphids with red markings 
suck the sap from underside of leaves. Spray 
with nicotine solution. 
Stalk Borer: See Dahlia. 


LINDEN 

Canker Worm: See Apple. 

Linden Borer: White larvae tunnel in 
wood at base of tree. Dig out borer or inject 
carbon disulphide. 

Mulberry Whitefly: On the under side of 
the leaves are oval nymphs that are dark 
brown or black fringed with marginal white 
wax rods. Spray under surface with nicotine. 

White-marked Tussock Moth: See 
Apple and Horsechestnut. 
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LOCUST 


Locust Borer: Larvae tunnelin solid wood 
of trunk. Inject carbon disulphide into the 
burrows and close the entrance. Spray trunks 
and larger branches with a soluble arsenical 
poison containing 1 quart of miscible oil, and 


4 ounces of sodium arsenite or arsenate in 


5 gallons of water. 


Locust Leaf Miner: The adult is a small, 
orange-red beetle that feeds on the leaves, and 
the larva is a miner in the leaves. Spray with 
lead arsenate as soon as the leaves are nearly 
full size. 


Silver Spotted Skipper: This is a green 
caterpillar with brown head, that rolls the 
leaves to make a case and fastens them with 
silk threads. In this case the caterpillar lives 
and feeds. Spraying with lead arsenate will 
prevent defoliation. 


MAGNOLIA 
Magnolia Scale: A brown soft scale infests 
the lower branches, but it may be controlled 
by a dormant spray of miscible oil or lime- 
sulphur. 


MAPLE 


Aphids: Green aphids are common on un- 
der surface of leaves of Norway and Sy- 
camore Maplesin June. Spray with nicotine 
solution or kerosene emulsion. 


Canker Worms: See Apple. 





Cottony Maple 
Scale 





Cottony Maple Scale: On Red and Silver 
Maples, large, oval, brown scales pass the 
Winter on the bark of the branches and in 
Summer develop conspicuous cottonlike tufts 
of white wax nearly in. in length. Spray 
with miscible oils. 


Maple Borer: Larvae make spiral tunnels 
just under the bark of trunk or larger branch- 
es. Examine the trees in September; the bur- 
rows may be located by the sawdust thrown 
out. Inject carbon disulphide and close the 
entrance. 


Oyster-shell Scale: See Apple. 


Terrapin Scale: 
Small, reddish brown, 
oval scales occur on 
small twigs of Red and 
Silver Maples, some- 
times killing them. If 
on Red or Silver Maples, 
spray with _ kerosene 
emulsion or miscible oil, 
but if on Sugar or Nor- 
way Maples, use nico- 
tine solution or pyre- 
thrum soap. 


White-marked Tus- 
sock and Other Tus- 
sock Moths: See Apple 
and Horsechestnut. 

Woolly Maple 
Leaf Scale: White 
cottony masses of 
wax containing fe- 
males and eggs oc- 
cur on the under 
side of the leaves of 
sugar Maples in 
Midsummer; the in- 
sects suck the sap 
and cause the leaves 
to fall prematurely. 
Males and _ larvae 
are found in the 
crevices of the bark 
where the latter 
pass the Winter in Woolly Maple Scale 
white cases. Spray cheb: 
dormant trees with lime-sulphur and nicotine 
or with nicotine solution and soap. Burn 
infested leaves as they drop. 








MARGUERITE 


Marguerite Fly or Leaf Miner: A mag- 
got tunnels between upper and lower surface 
layers of the leaves. Spray with nicotine 
solution every 10 or 12 days. 


MELON 


Melon Aphid: Sucks the sap from the 
underside of the leaves, curling them and 
causing much damage if abundant. Under- 
spray the leaves with nicotine solution or dust 
with nicotine dust. 

Melon Worm: Mottled greenish-yellow 
caterpillars burrow in the green fruit inducing 
decay. The first brood caterpillars feed upon 
the leaves, and many of them can be killed by 
a spray of lead arsenate. Summer Squash may 
be planted near as a trap crop to be destroyed 
later. All vines and waste fruits should be 
destroyed as soon as the crop is harvested. 

Pickle Worm: Similar to the Melon 
Worm. See Cucumber. 

‘ Striped Cucumber Beetle: See Cucum- 
er. 


MOUNTAIN-ASH 
San José Scale: See Peach. 
Scurfy Scale: See Apple. 
Round-headed Borer: See Apple. 
Woolly Aphid: See Apple. 
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MOUNTAIN-LAUREL 
Mulberry Whitefly: See Linden. 


Rhododendron Lacebug: See Rhododen- 
dron. 


NARCISSUS 


Bulb Fly: Maggots infest occasiona | 
bulbs and ruin them. There is no remedy 
except to remove and burn the infested 
plants. 


Bulb Mite: This mite injures nearly all 
kinds of bulbs and Easter Lily plants in 
greenhouses, and where bulbs are stored in 
a warm, moist place. Burn all soft bulbs; 
store bulbs at about 35 deg. F.; soak for 
10 minutes all infested bulbs in nicotine 
sulphate (1-400) at a temperature of 110 deg. 
F. or in 2 per cent formalin. 


NASTURTIUM 


Aphid: Brown aphids cluster on stems 
and leaves, sucking the sap. Spray with 
nicotine solution. 


OAK 
Canker Worms: See Apple. 
Brown-tail Moth: See Pear. 
‘Gipsy Moth: See Apple. 


Leaf Rollers: Several species of leaf 
rollers injure Oak trees sometimes defoliating 
them. Spray with lead arsenate. 


Orange-striped Oak-worm: Black and 
orange striped caterpillars feed upon the 
leaves late in the season. Spray with lead 
arsenate. 


Pit-making Oak 
‘Scale: This green, glossy, 
circular scale partly sunk- 
en in the bark severely 
injures the English Oak 
and Chestnut Oak. Spray 
with miscible oil in early 
Spring. 

Twig Pruner: The 
larvae of a_long-horned 
beetle tunnels in the ter- 
minal twigs nearly sever- 
ering them. The twigs are 
broken off by the wind 
and fall to the ground 
with the borers in them. 





Pit-making 
Oak Scale 


These twigs should be gathered and burned. 


ONION 


Onion Maggot: Infests the bulb of 
the young and growing plant. Practice 
crop rotation. Spray at weekly inter- 
vals with sodium arsenate 1/5 ounce, mo- 
lasses 1 pint, water 1 gallon. 


Thrips or White 
Blast: Very small 
insects feed upon 
the surface of the 
leaves, causing a 
whitish appearance. 
Burn all tops and 
refuse; burn over 
the grass land 
around the field to 
kill over-wintering 
insects. Spray with 
nicotine solution. 


PANSY 
Cutworms: See 
Tomato. 


Garden Slugs: 
See Lettuce. 


PEONY 
Rose Chafer: 
Feeds on blossoms 
of white varieties. 
See Grape. 





vastd 


Thrips or White Blast 


PALM 
Mealybugs: See Coleus. 


Scales: Various white and brown scales 
infest the species of palms found in green- 
houses. Apply nicotine solution or soap and 
water as a spray or as a dip. 


PEA 


Pea Aphid: Sucks the sap from stems and 
leaves in June, often causing great injury 
when abundant. Early varieties may maturea 
crop before being greatly injured. Spray with 
nicotine solution and soap or dust with nico- 
tine dust. 


Pea Weevil: The adult lays eggs in the 
pods in the field, and the larvae develop in the 
dried seeds and the emerging beetles leave 
round holes. Fumigate with carbon disulphide 
or cover with air-slaked lime. See Bean. 


PEACH 


Black and Green Aphids: Suck sap from 
leaves and shoots. Spray with nicotine 
solution. 


Oriental Fruit 
Moth: Larvae tun- 
nelin new shoots in 
early Summer, but 
later work in the 
fruit; they winter in 
protective cases on 
bark or on ground, 
three broods each 
year. No satisfac- 
tory control discov- 
ered. Frequent 
spraying with nico- 
tine solution and 
soap, cultivating Oriental Fruit Moth 
surface of soilinlate 
Fall and early Spring, and the use of paradi- 
chlorobenzene as for Peach borer, are of some 
benefit. 
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PeachBorer: 
Larvae tunnel 
under bark at 
base of trunk. 
Dig them out 
in May and 
again in Sep- 
tember. Paint 
trunks with 
lead arsenate 
and lime-sul- 
phur from just 
below the sur- 
face to a foot 
from the 
ground. Re- — 
move the top Peach Borer 
soil, sprinkle granulated paradichlorobenzene 
around the trunk, using 1 ounce per tree, 
and cover with soil. Should not be used on 
trees less than four years old. 





Plum Curculio: 
See Plum. 


San José Scale: 
Small, circular 
shells containing 
insects which suck 
the sapfrom 
twigs, leaves and 
fruit. On fruit a 
red spot surrounds jj 
each insect. Spray ff 
dormant trees with 
lime-sulphur. 


Shot Hole 
Borer: Small, 
black beetles tun- 
nel just under the 
bark, girdling 
the tree, and 
emerging through 





small ‘‘shot 


holes.’’ Burn in- 
fested trees and 
keep others 


thrifty. Coat the 
bark of the trunk 
and branches 
with a_ dormant 
spray of lime-sul- 
phur. 


PEAR 


Brown-tail 
Moth: Occurs 
only in Eastern 
New England. 
Brown, hairy 

ON caterpillars hiber- 

: nate in nests on 
Brown-tail Moth terminal twigs 
and feed on leaves in May and June. 
Cut and burn Winter nests. Spray with 
lead arsenate as soon as blossoms fall, and 
again in August. 


Codling Moth: See Apple. 





Fall Web- 
worm: Brown, 
hairy caterpil- 
lars feed in 
webs or nests 
atends of 
branches the 
latter part of 
Summer. Clip 
off and burn 
nests when 
small. Spray 
with lead arse- 
nate. 


False Tar- 
nished Plant 
Bug: Punc- 
tures the small 
and developing 
fruit, causing it 
to become ir- 
regular and 
knotty. Spray with nicotine solution and 
soap. 

Leaf Blister Mite: Forms galls or blisters 
on unfolding leaves, causing many leaves to 
fallin July. Blisters turn red, and later brown. 
Spray dormant trees in late Fall or early 
Spring with lime-sulphur or miscible oil. 

Pear or Cherry Slug: See Cherry. 

Pear Psylla: Jumping plant lice suck sap 
from leaves and shoots, causing many leaves 
to fallin July. Spray with lime-sulphur in 
Spring just before buds open. Spray infested 
trees with nicotine solution in July to clean 
up the fruit. 

Pear Thrips: A very small insect that 
feeds upon the fruit buds, destroying them. 
Spray with nicotine solution just as buds 
open and again after blossoms fall. 

Quince Curculio: The grubs injure 
Pears in a manner quite different from their 
injury in Quince, by making a cavity between 
the skin and the core, with a hardened flat- 
tened area on the outside. Spray with lead 
arsenate about the first week in July. 

San José Scale: See Peach. 

Scurfy Scale: See Currant. 

Sinuate Pear Borer: Larvae tunnel under 
bark in the larger branches often killing them. 
Cut out the borers and the severely injured 
branches and spray the fo- 
liage heavily with lead 
arsenate in May. 


PHLOX 


Red Spider: Injures 
leaves, causing them to 
turn yellow. Spray with 
linseed oil emulsion or 
with commercial oil called 
Volek, following direc- 
tions on the package. 


PINE 


European Pine Shoot 
Moth: Red, Scotch, Aus- 
trian and Mugho Pires 
are severely injured by the s 
larvae that tunnelin the European Pine 
buds and new shoots, Shoot Moth 
deforming the trees. Par- 





Nest of Fall Webworm 
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tial control may be obtained by cutting and 
burning infested tips in late Winter, or by 
spraying three times at weekly intervals, be- 
ginning about June 21, with nicotine sulphate 
(1-400) with 1 per cent ‘* Penetrol,’”” a2 com- 
mercial oil. 





Pine Bark A phid 


Pine Bark Aphid: Aphids with cottony 
wax secretion form white patches on bark, 


sucking the sap. Spray with nicotine solution. 





Pine Leaf Scale 


Pine Leaf Scale: White, pear-shaped 
shells on leaves contain insects sucking the 
sap. Occasionally kill small trees. Spray 
with nicotine solution or_ kerosene emulsion 
about the first week in June, and the first 
week in August. 


Pine Sawflies: The larvae of several 
native and imported species feed upon the 
leaves. Spray with lead arsenate. 


White Pine Weevil. _ Larvae tunnel 
under the bark of the leader, causing it to 
wilt and die in Midsummer. Ornamental 
trees may be protected by spraying leaders 
about May 1 with lead arsenate or lime 
sulphur. Jarring the beetles into a net once 
a week during. May will greatly reduce the 
damage. Infested leaders should be cut and 
destroyed before the adults emerge. 


PLUM 


Plum Aphids: Suck sap from under- 
side of leaves. Spray with nicotine solu- 
tion and soap. 

Plum Curcu- 
lio: Grub infests 
the growing fruit, 
causing it to fall. 
Jar thetrees 
once a week, for 
six weeks after 
trees bloom, catch 
the beetles on 
sheets and de- 
stroy them. Also 
spray during the 
same period with 
lead arsenate. 

San José Scale: 
See Peach. 

Shot Hole Bor- 
er: See Peach. 





Plum Curcvlio 


POPLAR 
Oyster-shell Scale: See Apple. 


Poplar and 
Willow Curcu- 
lio: Larvae 
tunnel in small- 
er trunk and 
branches. De- 
stroy badly in- 
fested trees. 
Cut and burn 
before beetles 
emerge. 

Poplar Bor- 
er: Larvae 
makes large gal- 
lee in eee = 
trunk. ig ow ; . 
or inject catboe disulphide into the burrow 
and close the opening. 

Poplar Tent Maker: Larvae feed 
on leaves and fold them together near 
ends of branches, forming nests. Spray 
with lead arsenate. 

Satin Moth: Black- 
ish hairy caterpillars 
marked with a net- 
work of fine, white lines 
and a dorsal row of white 
spots, feed upon the 
leaves. When small, 
they hibernate in  incon- 
spicuous cases in the 
crevices of the bark. 
Spray the foliage with lead 
arsenate. 

Spiny Elm Caterpillar: 
See Elm. 

Tussock Moths: See 
Apple, Hickory and Horse- 
chestnut. 





Poplar and 
Willow Curculio 


POPPY 


Aphids: Black aphids d 
suet the sap from Satin Moth 
stems and leaves. Caterpillar 


Spray with nicotine 
solution. 
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POTATO* 
Blister Beetles: 
Several kinds of 
blister beetles oc- 
casionally feed up- 


on Potato. Spray 
with lead arsenate. 
See Aster. 


Colorado Po- 
tato Beetle: Both 
adults and larvae 
devour the leaves. 
Spray or dust with 
lead arsenate or 
calcium arsenate. 


Potato Aphid: 
Green aphids ap- 
pearing in large 
numbers suck the 
sap fromthe 
shoots and under- 
side of the leaves, 
causing much dam- 
age. Spray with 
soap and nicotine 
solution or dust Colorado Potato Beetle 
with nicotine dust. 





Potato Aphid 


Potato Flea 
Beetle: Small, 
black, jumping 
beetles eat’ holes 
through the 
leaves. Spray both 
upper and under 
surfaces heavily 
with lead arse- 
nate. In_ small 
gardens, this in- 
sect may be con- 
trolled by repeated 
sprays of nicotine 
solution. ; 

Three-lined 
Potato Beetle: 
Larvae feed upon the leaves and carry 
their black excrement on their backs. Spray 
with lead arsenate. 








Tortoise Beetles: Several kinds of tor- 
toise beetles devour the foliage. Spray with 
lead arsenate. 


*Note—Potatoes require vigilant watching. 
Watch your crop for three particular enemies: 
The flea beetles and adult Colorado beetles 
may appear soon after the leaves show above 
ground and should be given attention. 
Larvae of the Colorado beetle do not appear 
until about the first of June. About July 1 
watch for aphids and spray to eradicate the 
incipient colonies before the aphids spread 
over the whole field. Unless promptly checked 
the aphids will ruin your entire crop in a 
few days. 


PRIVET 


Privet or Lilac Borer: Larvae tunnel in the 
stems. Remove and destroy infested stems. 


QUINCE 
Aphids: See Apple. 
Oriental Fruit Moth: See Peach. 


Quince Curculio: Adults feed upon, and 
the grubs feed inside, the growing fruit, caus- 
ing it to be knotty, Jar the trees as for Plum 
curculio. Spray with lead arsenate. 


Round-headed Borer: See Apple. 


RADISH 
Aphid: See Turnip. 
Maggot: See Cabbage. 


RASPBERRY 


_ Raspberry Cane Borer: Larvae tunnel in- 
side the canes. Cut and burn infested canes. 


Raspberry Fruit Worm: Small, brown 
beetles devour leaves, buds and blossoms; 
whitish larvae adhere to berries when har- 
vested. Spray with lead arsenate when beetles 
first appear. 


Raspberry Sawfly: Larvae feed upon the 
leaves. Spray with lead arsenate or Hellebore. 


RHODODENDRON 


Rhododendron Borer: White larvae bur- 
row under the bark of stems, especially near 
the crotches. Cut out the borers and apply 
melted paraffin to the wounds. 


Rhododendron Lace Bug: Sucks the sap 
from the under 
surface of the 
leaves, leaving 
brown spots of 
excrement. 
Spray with nic- 
otine solution 
or kerosene 
emulsion. 


ROSE 
Japanese 
Beetle: The 
adult beetles 
feed upon Rose, 
Grapevine, 





Japanese Beetle 
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Apple, Peach, Cherry and many other kinds 
of trees and shrubs. The larvae or grubs feed 
upon grass roots. (See Grass). Spray foliage 
with special preparation called ‘‘coated lead 
arsenate.” 

Rose Aphid or Green Fly: Sucks the sap 
from the tender leaves and shoots. Dip the 
shoots in, or spray with nicotine solution. 

Rose Chafer: See Grape. 


Rose Curculio: Red and black snout 
beetles eat holes into the buds of rugosa and 
some other kinds of Roses. Practice hand 
picking or spray with lead arsenate. 





Rose Leaf Hopper: Whitish, jumping and 
flying insects which suck the sap from the 
underside of the leaves. Spray with nicotine 
solution. 


Rose Leaf Rollers: Several species of leaf 
rollers injure Roses. Gather and burn the 
rolled leaves or spray with lead arsenate. 


Rose Midge: Larvae or maggots distort 
tender leaves and flower buds in greenhouses. 
Treat soil with tobacco dust and fumigate 
each night with tobacco stems or nicotine 
paper. 

Rose Scale: Whitish, 
circular shells on the 
stems contain insects 
which suck the sap. Cut 
and burn the worst in- 
fested stems. Spray with 
nicotine solution. 


Rose Slug or Sawfly: 
Eats away the green tis- 
sues of the leaves, only 
the network remaining. 
Spray with lead arsenate, 
Hellebore, or nicotine 
solution. 


Rose Stem Girdler: 
The grub of a beetle tun- 
nels in the twigs particu- 
larly of rugosa and hugonis 
Roses, causing swellings 
or galls. The twigs often 
die or break off. Cut and 
burn all galled twigs. 


RUBBER PLANT 


Circular Scale and Morgan’s Scale: 
Both are circular and dark reddish brown, 
the former almost cone-shaped and the lat- 
ter quite flat, and occur on the under sur- 
face of the leaves. Spray with nicotine 
sulphate or pyrethrum. 

Mealybugs: See Coleus. 





Rose Scale 


SNAPDRAGON 


Cyclamen Mite: Causes leaves to curl 
and plants do not blossom. Spray with nico- 
tine solution. See Cyclamen. 


SNOWBALL 


Aphids: Suck sap from the leaves, causing 
them to curl. Dip in, or spray with nicotine 
solution. 


SPINACH 


Aphids: The Spinach aphid and other 
species often infest Spinach leaves. Dust 
heavily with nicotine dust under a cloth to 
hold the fumes. 


Garden Spring- 
tail: See Beet. 


Potato Flea 
Beetle: See Potato. 

Spinach Leaf 
Miner: A _ small 
fly lays eggs in the 
leaves and the mag- 
gots tunnel or mine 
between the upper 
and lower leaf sur- 
faces. Destroy all 
infested leaves and 
practice late Fall 
plowing. Destroy 
all plants of the 
weed known as 
Lambs-quarters in 
which this insect 
breeds. Possibly a 
spray of pyrethrum 
soap may kill the 
maggots in the 
leaves. 





Leaf Miner 


SPIRAEA 


Aphids: Suck the sap from the new shoots. 
Use nicotine solution as a spray or dip. 


Leaf Roller: The larvae of a small moth 
web together the new leaves and feed inside 
the nests. Spray with lead arsenate. 


SPRUCE 


Spruce Bud Moth: Larvae feed on leaves 
of terminal shoots of the branches, often caus- 
ing much damage. 
Spray with lead 
arsenate. 


Spruce Gall 
Aphid: Forms 
galls at the base 
of the new growth 
on Norway and WN 
other Spruces. WS 
Spray before the 
middle of April 
with lime-sulphur 
(1-9), miscible 
oil (1-25), nico- 
tine solution and 
soap, or with 
kerosene emul- 





Gall of Spruce 
sion. Gall Aphid 
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Spruce Mite: Infests Spruce and other 
conifers; sucks juices from the leaves, causing 
a gray, unhealthy appearance, with webs often 
encasing leaves and twigs. Spray with linseed 
oil emulsion; glue, 1 pound in 10 gallons 
water; or with Volck. 


SQUASH-PUMPKIN 


Melon Worm: 
See Melon. 

Pickle Worm: 
See Cucumber. 

Squash Bug 
or Stink Bug: 
A brown bug, 
three-fourths of 
an inch in length, 
which sucks the 
sap from the un- 
derside of the 
leaves, causing 
them to wilt and 
die. Underspray 
with nicotine so- 
lution and soap 
or with  pyre- 


thrum soap to ““" ~ 


kill the young. Squash Bug or Stink Bug 
The old bugs and 


the egg clusters 
may be gathered 
by hand. 


Squash Lady 
Beetle: Adults 
and larvae feed 
upon the leaves. 
Spray with lead 
arsenate. 

Squash-vine 
Borer: Larvae 
tunnel in the stem 
near its base, caus- 
ing decay. Cut 
slits lengthwise in 
the stem and kill 
the borers. Cover 
the joints of the 
vine with earth 
and _ new roots will 
be formed to sup- 





Squash Lady Beetle 


port the plant. Grow 
a few early plants for 
traps; when well in- 
fested, destroy them. 
Plant the main_crop 
rather late. Spray 
basal 4 ft. of vine 
covering allstems and 
under sides of the 
leaves with nicotine 
solution (1-100), four 
applications at week- 
ly intervals in July 
to destroy the eggs. 
Stri Cucum- 
ber Beetle: See 
Cucumber. 


STRAWBERRY 


Strawberry 
Crown Borer: Grub 





Squash-vine Borer 





feeds in the crown of the plant. Practice crop 
rotation. Burn over infested field in Fall. 


Strawberry Flea Beetle: Eats round 
holes through the leaves. Spray with lead 
arsenate. 


Strawberry Leaf Roller: Larvae rollleaf 
and feed inside. Spray with lead arsenate. In 
bad infestations burn over fields as soon as 
crop is harvested. 


Strawberry Root Aphid: Sucks sap from 
leaves and roots, killing plants. Spray with 
nicotine solution. Set clean plants on land 
not infested. 


Strawberry Sawfly: Larvae devour the 
leaves. Spray with lead arsenate or Hellebore. 


Strawberry Weevil: The females of this 
small snout beetle cut off the blossom_buds 
of staminate varieties when ovipositing. Plant 
pistillate varieties in part. Spray with lead 
arsenate. 


Strawberry Whitefly: Sucks sap from 
the underside of the leaves. Underspray with 
soap and nicotine solution or dust heavily with 
nicotine dust. Burn over infested fields in Fall. 


White Grubs: See Grass. 


SWEET PEAS 
Pea Aphid: See Pea. 


SWEET POTATO 


Tortoise Shell Beetles: Feed upon 
leaves. Spray with lead arsenate. 


TOBACCO 
Cutworms: See Tomato. 


Grasshoppers: Several species of grass- 
hoppers eat holes in the leaves, particularly 
around the margins of the field. Spray with 
leas. ureerate or distribute poisoned bran 
mash, 


Potato Flea Bee- 
tle: Eats_ holes 
through the leaves. 
Spray upper and 
under leaf surfaces 
heavily with lead 
arsenate. See Po- 
tato. 

Thrips: Several 
species of thrips 
occasionally injure 
tobacco. Spray 
with nicotine solu- 
tion or pyrethrum 


oe. 
‘obacco or To- 
matoHorn Worms 
Large, green cat- 
erpillars with 
horn on the tail 
devour the leaves. 
Practice hand pick- 
ing. Spray with 
lead arsenate. 
Wireworms: 
Wireworms are 





Horn Worm—Affects 
the larvae of click both Tomato and Tobacco 
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beetles and are slender, glossy, yellow worms 
that tunnel in the mainstem below the surface 
of the ground. There are many species and 
from two to six years are required to complete 
their lifecycle. Do not plant oninfested iand. 
The pest may be controlled by planting Corn 
or Beansin every fifth row and after the plants 
become infested treat by drilling “‘cyanogas”’ 
into the soil close to the plants. The fumes 
will kill the wireworms as well as the plants 
and after waiting a few days it is safe to set 
the tobacco plants. 


TOMATO 

Cutworms: Eat off 
the stems of the plants 
near the ground; cer- 
tain species climb the 
plants and eat the 
leaves. Scatter poisoned 
bran mash around the 
field just at night so that 7 
the cutworms may have = 
achance to getit before The Cut Worm—A 
it dries. general pest 

Greenhouse 
Whitefly: Immature 
insects suck the sap 
from the undersides 
of the leaves. Under- 
spray with soap and 
water or pyrethrum 
soap. Fumigate green- 
houses and frames 
with hydrocyanic acid 


gas. 

Potato Flea Bee- 
tles: See Potato. 

Stali Borer: See 
Dahlia. 

Tomato or To- 
bacco HornWorms: 
See Tobacco. 

TULIP ue 

Bulb Mite: See Greenhouse Whitefly 
Narcissus. Lx 

Garden Millipede: Hordes of millipedes 
eat into the bulbs in old Tulip beds, often de- 
stroying them. Reset bulbs each year. Some of 
the millipedes may be killed by distributing 
around the beds slices of Potato or Turnip dip- 
ped in white arsenic or Jead arsenate and water. 













Tulip Tree Scale 


TULIP TREE 


Tulip Tree Scale: Large, brown, hemi- 
spherical scales on bark of lower branches 
sucking the sap. Spray with lime-sulphur or 
miscible oil in Fall or early Spring. 


TURNIP 
Cabbage Root Maggot: See Cabbage. 
Cutworms: See Tomato. 


Turnip Aphid: Green aphids on under- 
side of leaves sucking the sap. Underspray 
with soap and water or nicotine solution or 
ae heavily on a warm day with nicotine 

‘ust. 


VIOLET 


Eelworms: Infest the roots, forming galls. 
Plant in new soil or sterilize old soil by steam. 
Add plenty of air-slaked lime to the soil. 


Garden Slugs: See Lettuce. 


Violet Gall Midge: Larvae or maggots 
live in the curled margins of leaves. Fumi- 
gate every other night until galls disappear, 
using hydrocyanic acid gas (34 oz. to 1000 
cubic feet) with an exposureof not less 
than two hours. 


Violet Sawfly: Larvae devour leaves. 
Spray with lead arsenate or Hellebore. 


WALNUT 

Walnut Caterpillar: Clusters of black 
caterpillars covered with whitish hairs strip 
the branches and finally the tree in August. 
Spray with lead arsenate. Clip off twigs when 
caterpillars are small, and kill by crushing. 

Walnut Weevil or Curculio: Adults 
feed at base of leaf stems; larvae tunnel 
in new shoots and infest the fruit of Per- 
sian and Japanese Walnuts. Spray with 
lead arsenate, 


WILLOW 


Aphids: Large, reddish aphids con- 
gregate on twigs in Fall and suck the sap. 
Spray with kerosene emulsion or nicotine 
solution. 


Imported Willow Leaf Beetle: Beetles 
and grubs both feed on leaves of smooth- 
leaved species, skeletonizing them. Spray 
with lead arsenate. 


Oyster-shell Scale: See Apple. 

Poplar and Willow Curculio: See 
Poplar. 

Poplar Tent Maker: See Poplar. 

Satin Moth: See Poplar. 

Spiny Elm Caterpillar: See Elm. 


WISTERIA 
Silver-spotted Skipper: See Locust. 


ZINNIA 
Stalk Borer: See Dahlia. 
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___ It will not be out of order to add just a few words in regard to the enemies treated 
in this chapter. The main method for controlling them is to prevent them by 
the strictest sanitation. All diseased or insect-infested parts must be burned; 


such stock must never be 

| planted in your clean gar- 
den or allowed to remain 
there if it has already 
started. Land which is 
known to be infested with 
various pests must be 
avoided. 

Keep down weeds which 
harbor diseases and insects. 
A method which must not 
be scorned is hand picking 
when possible. Anythin 
which contributes towar 

the best culture of the 
plant will be found a control for the enemies as well. If you have questions as to 
just how to control any of the various maladies, consult your seedsman, florist or 
nurseryman, but do not lose time—insects and diseases work quickly. : 


The gardener should become familiar with the ways of i 

r ys of the insects, for 
are valuable and should be admired. Those who have read Sir John Lubbock, Fabre 
or Maeterlinck realize that the insect world is quite as romantic as our own. 


Plants become yellow not only as a result of insect injury or disease, but also 
when they get too much water or too little or when the soil is too poor or too rich. 
Be sure of the cause before you try to cure the trouble. 





A sucking insect—note the 
formidable beak used to 
pierce plants and extract 

juices jaws and eyes 


Head of biting insect— 
note jaws, large compound 
eyes, and the feelers near 





The upper figure shows an ordinary brass 

garden syringe. Be sure to buy a good article 

to begin with; it pays. The lower figure shows 

a brass vaporizing sprayer. This is just what 

is needed for applying liquid insecticides and 
fungicides 














Chapter XXX 


DISEASES OF GARDEN PLANTS AND 
THEIR CONTROL 


By H. H. WHETzEL, Professor of Plant Pathology, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Plant Disease Specialists—Causes of Diseases—Control of 
Diseases—Books on Plant Diseases—Some Common Diseases 
of Garden Plants and How to Treat Them—Spray Materials 


OWHERE are diseases in plants so important and troublesome 

as in the garden. To the home gardener every plant is an indi- 
vidual, not merely a part of the crop. The individuals of any one kind 
are often few, and a sick or dying plant becomes a catastrophe. The 
farmer may lose 25 per cent of his Oats from smut, or 50 per cent of 
his Potato crop from blight, and scarcely realize it; but what gardener 
can regard with equanimity one of his choice Asters affected with 
“yellows,” the pods of his string Beans spotted by the anthracnose, 
or the blasting of his favorite clump of Lilies by the mosaic disease. 
How discouraging to watch the spotting and blighting of the foliage 
on the Tomatoes you have so carefully staked and cultivated, or the 


dying of your Cucumber vines with wilt. No other factor in successful . 


gardening is so important as the control of diseases and pests. The 
selection and purchase of choice seed, proper preparation and fertiliz- 


ing of the soil, cultivation and weeding, all these are to little purpose — 


if fungi and insects are allowed to destroy the fruits of one’s labor. 
For the average gardener diseases are the most puzzling, troublesome 
and discouraging of his many problems. Fortunately, the cost of con- 
trolling these diseases and pests is the lest expensive of all the opera- 
tions of gardening. 

Success in the prevention of serious losses from diseases and pests 
depends upon a reasonable knowledge of the nature and causes of 
plant maladies, familiarity with the symptoms of the more common 
ones, and some experience with the standard methods for their control. 


Few gardeners, however, can hope to become expert plant doctors. 
432 
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Treating plants for the prevention of disease is a highly technical job- 
The wise gardener will avail himself of the professional advice and 
assistance of plant pathologists. There is one or more in every State 
Experiment Station. ; 

Among the plant pathologists of this country are specialists on cer- 
tain groups of diseases in plants, just as there are specialists in human 
ailments. These men are ever ready to give of their knowledge and 
experience in helping the gardener with his disease problems. Learn 
who and where these experts are; send them specimens of diseased 
plants and write for advice. When sending sick plants to the plant 
doctor, certain important things should not be forgotten. When pos- 
sible, send the entire plant, root and top, carefully wrapped and 
packed to reach him in the best condition possible. Write him fully, 
describing the symptoms of the trouble as you have observed them 
and do not fail to send more material if he requests it. Do not be 
disappointed if he cannot diagnose the trouble every time. We know 
relatively little as yet about the many diseases which afflict garden 
plants. Even when we know the name of the disease we shall often 
have to admit that we do not know how to control it. 


PLant DISEASE SPECIALISTS 


A list of these plant disease specialists may be of service. I am sure 
that any of those listed below will be glad to render every service 
they can. 


Dr. J. F. Adams, Agr. Exp. Station, Newark, Delaware. 
Diseases of Melons, Tomatoes, Sweet Potatoes and Sweet Corn. 


Dr. H. W. Anderson, Agr. Exp. Station, Urbana, Illinois. 
Diseases of fruits and fruit trees. 


Dr. M. F. Barrus, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Diseases of Beans and Potatoes. 


Dr. H. P. Barss, Agr. Exp. Station, Corvallis, Oregon. 
Disease of Onions and other garden crops. 
Dr. W. S. Beach, State College, Pa. - 
Disease of Rhubarb, Lettuce, Lima Beans, and Mushrooms. : 
Dr. Chas. Chupp, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Diseases of Cabbage, Potatoes and other vegetables. 
Dr. G. P. Clinton, Agr. Exp. Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Diseases of garden vegetables and flowers. 
Dr. 


S. P. Doolittle, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Diseases of Cucumbers and Melons. 
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Dr. H. W. Dye, Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Co., Middleport, New York. 


Diseases of Celery, Potatoes, Lettuce and Onions. 

Dr. C. W. Edgerton, Agr. Exp. Station, Baton Rouge, La. 
Diseases of Eggplants, Tomatoes, Potatoes, ctc. 

Dr. H. S. Fawcett, Citrus Exp. Station, Riverside, Cal. 
Diseases of citrus fruits. 

Dr. Donald Folsom, Agr. Exp. Station, Orono, Maine. 
Diseases of Potatoes. 

Dr. Max Gardener, College of Agriculture, Berkeley, Cal. 
Diseases of Tomatoes, Cucumbers and other vegetables. 


Mr. C. E. Guterman, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Diseases of Lilies, Asters, Tulips, and ornamental perennials. 


Dr. L. L. Harter, Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. D. A., Washington, D. C. 


Diseases of Sweet Potatoes, Eggplants and Sar 
iggi . Exp. Station, Experiment, Ga. 
m Disselae OE Migeleoes. eppers, and deer southern garden crops. 
Dr. F. R. Jones, Agr. Exp. Station, Madison, Wis. 
Diseases of Peas and other legumes. 
Dr. G. W. Keitt, Agr. Exp. Station, Madison, Wis. 
Diseases of Apples and Cherries. spd 
rnell University, Ithaca, New York. 
ai ci of Ladintes, Roses, Gyeeten: and other a 
Agr. Exp. Station, Corvallis, Oregon. 
a Deoas i semis, Seah Lettuce, Beans, Narcissus, etc. 
Dr. I. E. Melhus, Agr. Exp. Station, Ames, Iowa. 
Diseases of Potatoes, Onions, etc. 
Dr. W. D. Mills, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Diseases of fruit. 
Dr. John Monteith, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. 
Diseases of lawn and turf. 
Dr. A. G. Newhall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Diseases of vegetables; nematodes; soil sterilization. 
Dr. C. R. Orton, Agr. Exp. Station, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Seed and seed bed disinfestation. 
Dr. W. H. Rankin, Agr. Exp. Station, Geneva, New York. 
Diseases of Raspberries and shade trees. 
College Station, Texas. 
Pe Snipe ome seats Peas, Sweet Potatoes, etc. 
Dr. A. B. Burrell, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Diseases of fruit trees. sa id 
Agr. Exp. Station, Madison, W1s. 
ai eaeeer ‘alncs, Citar: and Cucumbers. 
Dr. G. F. Weber, Agr. Exp. Station, Gainesville, Florida. 
Diseases of citrus and southern truck crops. 
Dr. D. S. Welch, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Diseases of shade trees and shrubs. 
Dr. R. P. White, Agr. Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Diseases of ornamental plants. 
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The writer himself will be glad to answer inquiries about diseases: 
in the garden, especially of Peonies, Iris, Snapdragon, Ginseng and. 
Goldenseal, as well as questions on dusts and dusting, 


Causes OF DISEASES 


In order that the gardener may understand the information and 
intelligently apply the recommendations of the plant doctor, he must 
have a working knowledge of the causes of plant diseases. 

Most diseases of plants are caused by fungi and bacteria and 
viruses. These are for the most part very minute, usually microscopic 
plants, which live as parasites on flowers and vegetables. In taking 
food from their hosts, these parasites excrete poisons that cause the 
injurious processes which we call diseases. The diseased plant is 
spoken of as the swscept; the causal organism is called the pathogene. 

Bacterial pathogenes are all microscopic. If one’s eyes possessed 
the power of magnifying these bacteria some 4000 diameters they 
would appear as large as Peas or earthworms and of about that shape. 
One would see that they consist of a mass of clear jellylike living sub- 
stance enclosed in a tough membrane which yields to pressure like a 
rubber ball. Such, for example, would be the bacterial pathogene 
which causes soft rot of Iris, Turnips and Carrots, the fire blight of 
Pears, Apples and Quinces, the wilt of Cucumbers and Melons, or the 
scab of Potatoes. These bacteria are carried from diseased to healthy 
plants by sucking insects, or they are splashed by raindrops on the 
leaves, and find their way into the plant through natural openings, 
such as stomates and water pores. Once inside the tissues the bacteria 

multiply rapidly, by simple division, and, spreading through the spaces 
between the cells, excrete toxins which kill the tissues or stimulate 
the growth of tumors, as in the crown gall disease of the roots of 
fruit trees and Raspberries. The bacteria which cause plant diseases 
look just like those which cause diseases in men and animals. No bac- 
terial plant pathogenes, however, are known to be pathogenic to man. 

There are relatively few diseases of plants caused by bacteria. Fungi 
are by far the more common plant pathogenes. Fungous pathogenes 
consist of a much branched tubular structure, the mycelium, in which 
the living jellylike protoplasm is enclosed. This mycelium is usually 
divided by cross walls or septa into many cells. It ramifies through the 
suscept’s tissues in search of food, excreting toxins which, asin the case 
of the bacteria, may kill, stunt or stimulate the plant to overgrowth. 
Fungi reproduce themselves by spores. Fungous spores are of many 
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shapes, sizes and colors and are borne free on the mycelium or enclosed 
in a fruit body of some sort. Until one has examined the spores of 
many fungi under the microscope he can have no idea of the variety 
and immense numbers of these minute bodies produced by the fungi 
for purposes of reproduction. Spores are to the fungi what seeds are 
to green plants. Crush one of the smut boils which is usually to be 
found on some of the stalks in a patch of Sweet Corn. The black 
powdery mass is composed almost wholly of spores, each about one- 
twenty-five-hundredth (g5's0) of an inch in diameter. 

The spores of fungous pathogenes are carried to healthy plants 
by the wind, splashing rain, or running water; by insects, on their legs 
or mouth parts, when visiting plants for food; by the gardener when 
weeding, harvesting, or otherwise handling plants; or by birds, cats, 
rabbits or other animals running through the garden. Those spores 
which find themselves on leaf, flower, fruit or other part of the suscept, 
germinate in drops of rain or dew or in the sap of wounded tissue. 
They send forth a germ tube (sprout) which may penetrate directly 
through the unbroken skin of the leaf or fruit, or enter through 
stomates, nectaries, or wounds, giving rise to a ramifying mycelium 
and so infecting the suscept. 

Thus certain spores of the Apple scab fungus produced in the 
overwintered old leaves on the ground, are discharged into the cool, 
moist air during Spring rains and carried to the opening buds. Here 
they invade the tender young leaves and flowers, causing the dark 
blotches of the scab disease, so familiar to everyone on the fruits, but 
which are less frequently observed on the foliage. The Bean anthrac- 
nose fungus, harbored within the seed, produces dark brown lesions 
on the cotyledons of the seedling bean. Here millions of microscopic 
spores are formed. The falling raindrops splash these spores upon 


the stalks and leaves of the growing plant. Here they germinate, — 


their germ tubes penetrating the tender epidermis. New lesions are 
formed and a new crop of spores supplies inoculum for the young pods; 
result, spotted pods when the gardener goes to pick the Beans. 
There are other kinds of pathogenes besides bacteria and fungi. 
Nematodes, minute microscopic worms, also cause serious diseases of 
our garden plants. The root gall nematode, especially in the South, 
or in greenhouse benches, often causes severe damage to such crops as 
Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Potatoes, and many other plants. In fact, this 
nematode is known to infest over 400 different kinds of plants. An- 
other infests Sugar Beets and another the roots of citrus trees. 
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There is still another group of pathogenes, commonly spoken of as 
viruses, which, in recent years, have attracted much attention on 
account of their mysterious nature and the large number of serious 
diseases of plants caused by them. The diseases they produce are com- 
monly spoken of as virus diseases. Of these the most numerous are the 
mosaic diseases. A peculiar light and dark green mottling of the foliage 
of affected plants is the characteristic symptom of these maladies. 
Mosaic of Potatoes, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Lilies, Lettuce, Beans 
Sweet Peas, Cucumbers, Petunias, Raspberries, to mention but a Sew 
of the more important, will suffice to indicate the extent to which they 
affect our cultivated plants. These mosaic diseases usually dwarf their 
suscepts and reduce their productivity often to a very serious extent. 

Then there are other virus diseases, such as the yellows of Asters 
the leaf roll, spindling tuber and yellow dwarf of Potatoes, Peach vel. 
lows, little Peach and Peach rosette, streak of Tomatoes and Potatoes 
curly top of Beets and bunchy top of Bananas. 
These virus diseases are caused by pathogenes the nature of which 
is unknown. They are generally held to be ultra microscopic. In most 
cases the virus pathogene is transmitted by sucking insects, occa- 
sionally by biting insects. Aphides and leaf hoppers are most fre- 
quently the carriers. The gardener may transmit some of them in 
handling his plants. 


. CONTROL OF DISEASES 


There are four fuhdamental principles to guide us in deciding upon 
the method of control to be applied in any case. They are expressed 
by the words: exclusion, eradication, protection and immunization. 

Restricting ourselves to the garden, these terms may be explained 
as follows: 

; Exclusion involves the use of any method by which a pathogene 
is prevented from getting into the garden and establishing itself there. 
One of the commonest ways in which bacterial and fungous pathogenes 
find their way into the garden is on, in or with the seed of their sus- 
cepts. It is clear, then, that seed disinfestation may be a very useful 
measure in excluding dangerous fungi or bacteria from our garden. 
There is, however, no one seed disinfestant which the gardener may 
apply in general to all seed. Seed disinfestation requires definite knowl- 
edge of the pathogene to be killed, the right kind of disinfestant to use 

and exact and careful application as to strength and time of treatment 
to avoid injury to the seed itself. The more common seed disinfestants 
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are formalin, mercuric chloride, chlorophenol mercury, copper car- 
bonate, copper oxide and hot water. The gardener should always con- 
sult his plant doctor and follow his directions explicitly with respect to 
seed treatments. Transplants, sets, bulbs and seedlings very frequently 
harbor dangerous pathogenes. Great care should be exercised to dis- 
card before planting any diseased individuals. Such plants will not 
only themselves be worthless, but will also serve as sources of inoculum 
for their healthy neighbors. 

Eradication involves the destruction or removal of diseased plants 
from the garden. Sanitary methods of all kinds are eradication meas- 
ures. The good gardener will inspect his plants frequently, carefully 
removing and destroying sick plants, spotted leaves or dying branches. 
One can seldom expect to completely eradicate a pathogene once it is 
established in the garden, but by prompt removal of diseased plants, 
spread of the disease may be checked. Rotation is a good eradicatory 
measure and may be practiced even in a small garden. Many patho- 
genes are harbored in the debris of diseased plants in the soil. They 
die out, however, if their particular suscept is not planted in the same 
place the next year. Sweet Peas, Tomatoes, and other annuals should 
never be planted in the same place year after year. Change them about 
and starve out their pathogenes. 

Protection is the most generally applicable principle of control of 
diseases in the garden. The application of protectants, such as sprays 
or dusts, to shield plants from the attacks of fungi or insects, is usually 
very effective if one knows just what protectant to use, and just when 
to apply it. Here, again, the advice of the plant doctor of long experi- 
ence is necessary for success. 

The standard protectants against fungous pathogenes are copper 
and sulphur in some form. While it has generally been recommended 
to apply these in liquid form as sprays, their use in dust form is now 
preferable for many reasons. Copper-lime dust can be used wherever 
bordeaux mixture spray has been recommended heretofore. It is 
identical with bordeaux except for the water which, in the case of the 
dust, is supplied by the dew on the leaves. When dusting with copper- 
lime, always make the applications very early in the morning or late 
at night. Finely ground dusting sulphur is effective where lime- 
sulphur spray has been recommended. Kolodust, a sulphur dust con- 
taining 10 to 20 per cent of colloidal sulphur, is preferable to any of the 
finely ground or precipitated sulphurs as it is more toxic to the fungi 
and more adhesive to the foliage. Kolodust stained green (Green Kolo- 
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dust) will not show on the foliage and is even more effective than the 
yellow form of sulphur. A 3 per cent nicotine dust should be kept on 
hand for aphides and leaf hoppers. For biting or chewing insects any 
of these fungicidal dusts containing arsenate of lead may be had. 
A good duster gun, which is carried by straps over the shoulders, with 
a fan operated by hand, is most satisfactory for the average garden. 
There are several good types of these to be had at from $15 to $20. If 
properly cared for they will last for many years. The dusts should be 
purchased in cans. 

In general, copper-lime dust should be used on Potatoes, Tomatoes 
Strawberries, Beans and Celery. Sulphur dust is generally effective 
against the fungous pathogenes of Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Roses 
Hollyhocks, Asters, and most garden flowers. For fungous diseases 
always apply the dust just before it rains, not directly after. Fungi are 
usually disseminated and invade the plants during the rain period. 
The protectant must therefore be on the plant when the rain comes. 
; Immunization involves the development of disease resistant or 
immune varieties by selection and breeding. The most the average gar- 
dener can do along this line is to obtain such immune or resistant 
varieties, when possible, from those who produce them. There are 
relatively few such varieties of garden plants which are satisfactory. 


However, one may now obtain wilt resistant Asters and anthracnose 
resistant Beans for example. 


Booxs on PLant DISEASES 
For the gardener who really wishes to learn something about the 
diseases of his plants and the methods commonly employed in their 
control, the following books will be found most helpful. 


Manvat or VeceTaste Garven Diszaszs. Chas. Chupp. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 1925. 


Manwat or Prant Diszaszs. F. D. Heald. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 1926. 


Cirrus Diszases anD Tuetr Controt. H. S. Fawcett and H. A. Lee. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 1926. 


Manuat or Frurz Diszaszs. L. R. Hesler and H. H. Whetzel. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 1917. 


Insects AND Diszases oF ORNAMENTAL TREES AND Suruss. E. P. Felt and i 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 1932. aa i 
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SOME COMMON DISEASES OF GARDEN PLANTS* 


*The names given at the end of the notes on each disease are those of pathologists to 
whom to write for more specific information. Their addresses will be found on pages 433 and 434. 
See page 445 for tables and explanations of formulae. 


APPLE 


Scab. A fungous disease; dark olivaceous 
blotches on leaves and black scab spots on the 
fruit. Dust with sulphur or spray with lime 
sulphur, beginning as soon as the buds show 
green leaf tips, and repeat just ahead of each 
rain period up to and including the petal fall 
or later, especially in the Southern Apple belt. 
Where insects, like leaf roller or codling moth 
are to be controlled, add arsenate of lead. 
Burrell, Keitt, Mills, Anderson. 


Bitter rot. A fungous disease of the 
Southern Apple section. Causes brown rotten 
spots on the fruit and cankers on the limbs. 
Develops during late Summer. Remove and 
destroy mummied Apples, also any infected 
fruits discovered during June and July. 
Spray with bordeaux mixture, 3-5-50, begin- 
ning 4 to 5 weeks after petal fall, and repeat 
every two or three weeks until three or four 
applications have been made. Anderson, 
Orton. 


Blotch. A fungous disease of the Southern 
Apple sections. Causes minute gray spots on 
the leaves, a superficial blotching and crack- 
ing of the fruit and scurfy cankers on the 
twigs and limbs. Apply bordeaux. 4-6-50, 
2, 4 and 6 weeks after petal fall. Lime sul- 
phur may be used for the first applications 
if one fears russeting of the fruit, from bor- 
deaux. Thoroughness of application is very 
important. Prune or cut out cankers, espe- 
cially from young trees. Thorough removal of 
cankers will largely reduce necessity of 
spraying. Anderson. 


Rust. A fungous disease which requires 
the proximity of red Cedars for its perpetua- 
tion. Causes yellow spots on leaves, resulting 
in early defoliation. Similar spots also occur 
onthe fruits. The only satisfactory control is 
removal of Cedars for a mile or two about the 
Apple trees. Mills. 


Collar rot and Root rot. Caused by Win- 
ter injury, fire blight or a Xylaria fungus. 
Remove diseased bark and bridge graft or 
approach graft. Wheizel. 


ire blight. A bacterial disease which also 
scutes Pears and Quinces. Causes blighting 
of blossoms, growing twigs and water sprout. 
Canker in the bark of limbs or body of the 
tree are formed about the base of blighted 
spurs or water sprouts. Break out blighted 
blossom spurs as soon as discovered. Cut 
out blighted twigs and disinfect cut with cor- 
rosive sublimate 1-1000. Cut out cankers in 
Autumn or early Spring, as they are the 
sources of inoculum. Disinfect with corrosive 
sublimate and paint wounds with gas tar. 
Whetzel, Keitt. 


ASTERS 


Yellows. A virus disease transmitted by 
leaf hoppers. Affected plants are dwarfed, of 
a pale green or white color. Flowers dwarfed 
and fail to color. Remove diseased plants as 
soon as discovered. Dust plants frequently 
from the time they set out with strong nico- 
tine dust to keep off leaf hoppers. Asters 
planted along frequented paths, or about en- 
trance to the house, are seldom affected, as 
the leaf hoppers are wild and do not frequent 
such plants. Guterman. 


em rot or Wilt. Caused by fungi, either 
matin or Botrytis. Affected plants wilt 
suddenly and show dead brown areas in the 
bark of the stem, usually near the base. Re- 
move diseased plants promptly. Use seed of 
wilt resistant varieties. Whetzel. 


st. A fungous disease causing small yel- 
wr apace ein. the underside of the leaves 
which, in severe cases, turn brown and die. 
Dust ‘the plants frequently with sulphur. 
Whetzel, Guterman. 


BEANS 


Anthracnose or Pod spot. A fungous 
disease. Linear dark brown lesions are pro- 
duced along the leaf veins on the underside, 
Large circular black cankerlike spots develop 
on the pods about the time they are full grown. 
The pathogene is carried over from one sea- 
son to the next in the seed. Since unspotted 
pods contain fungus-free seed, the simplest 
controlis to leave part of a row to mature and 
then select only spot free pods for seeds for 
the following year. Then inspect seedlings as 
they grow and pullupall anthracnose affected 
plants. Avoid handling plants when wet as 
the spores of the fungus are thus carried to 
healthy plants. Thorough dusting with cop- 
per lime dust may hold the disease in check. 
Plant resistant varieties. Barrus. 


Blight. A bacterial disease causing large 
dead areas in the leaves and reddish water- 
soaked spots on the pods. A seed-borne 
pathogene. No very satisfactory method of 
control. Barrus. 


BEETS 


Leaf spot. A fungous disease causing 
circular dead spots in the leaves, usually with 
a reddish border. Dusting with copper lime 
dust is very effective. Begin dusting before 


spots appear. Chupp. 


BLACKBERRIES Ae 

Or: rust. Affected plants are dwarf 
and ben | bright orange masses of powdery 
spores on the underside of the leaves. The 
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fungus infests the entire plant, wintering 
over in the roots. Dig up and destroy diseased 
plants. Clinton, Whetzel. 


CABBAGE 


Aphis Leaf Curl. Affected plants have 
the leaves puffed and distorted, covered with 
masses of bluish green plant lice. Dust 
heavily with nicotine dust during heat of 
the day. 


Black leg. A fungous disease causing oval 
depressed light brown cankers near the base 
of the stalk. Dead spots containing minute 
black fruit bodies often appear in the leaves. 
Badly diseased plants may wilt or fallover as 
a result of the rotting of the stem. The fungus 
attacks the seed pods and infects the seed. 
The seed should be disinfected by suspending 
in cheesecloth bags in a 1-1000 solution of 
corrosive sublimate for 20 to 30 minutes, after 
which the seed is rinsed in clean water and 
spread out to dry or planted at once. As the 
fungus may persist in the soil for some time 
a three-year rotation should be practiced. 
Chupp, Walker. 


Black rot. A bacterial disease. The 
symptoms of this disease are dying papery 
V-shaped areas about the edge of the leaves 
in which the veins are blackened. Affected 
leaves soon drop, often leaving only a tuft of 
leaves at the top of a bare stalk. A soft rot 
frequently follows black rot infection. The 
bacteria are carried into the garden on the 
seed, or remain in the soil in the debris of 
diseases plants. They enter the leaves through 
the water pores in the cotyledons or older 
leaves. Treat seed with corrosive sublimate 
as for black leg. Chupp, Walker. 


Club root. This disease is caused by a 
fungus which attacks the roots by way of the 
root hairs, causing extraordinary swelling of 
the roots. Affected plants are usually dwarfed 
and wilt during the heat of the day. Infection 
usually occurs in the seed bed, but healthy 
seedlings may become affected after they are 
set out. The pathogene is not seed-borne. 
The spores remain viable in the soil for many 
years. If the garden soil becomes infested, 
apply lime, 10 to 25 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. 
If seedlings are purchased for planting, ex- 
amine the roots carefully for club root swell- 
ings and discard all the plants if any affected 
ones are found. Chupp. 


Yellows. A fungous disease which attacks 
the roots and causes a rotting of the base of 
the stalk The leaves turn yellow and drop off. 
Badly affected young plants often wilt and 
die. The only satisfactory method of control 
is the use of yellows resistant varieties. 
Chupp, Walker. 


CAULIFLOWER 


The diseases of Cauliflower are the same 
as those of Cabbage, which see. 


CARNATIONS 


Stem rot. Caused by a soil-harbored 
fungus which attacks the base of the stem 


both outdoors and in the greenhouse. Affected 
plants become pale, cease growing, and 
finally wilt and die. No very satisfactory 
method of control is known. Remove diseased 
plants with the soil about them. Do not 
plant too deeply. Avoid overwatering. 
Massey. 


Rust. A fungous disease, characterized by 
brown blisterlike bodies on leaves and stems. 
Dust the plants frequently with sulphur. 
Avoid planting of especially susceptible 
varieties. 


CELERY 


Late blight. A fungous disease, causing 
dead brown spots, showing numerous minute 
black fruit bodies on leaves and petioles. 
Badly effective leaves turn brown and die. 
The pathogene is seed-borne or winters over 
in the debris of disease plantsin the soil. Dust 
with copper lime dust, beginning as soon as 
the plants are well up in the seed bed. Con- 
tinue dusting every week or ten days after 
the plants are set out. Dye, Newhall. 


Early blight. A fungous disease causing 
small yellowish spots which rapidly enlarge to 
form ashen-gray, dead papery areas in the 
leaf. Usually not appearing until plants are 
six weeks old. In moist weather the spots 
become covered with an ashen gray mold. 
Controlsame as for late blight. Dye, Newhall. 


Bacterial blight. A bacterial disease 
causing spotting of the foliage. Spots at first 
yellow then becoming brown. Often confused 
with late blight, but spots showing no black 
fruit bodies. Dust with copper lime dust as 
for late blight. Newhall, Dye. 


Pink rot. A fungous disease causing a soft 
watery pink rot of leaves and petioles 
especially in storage or transit. Affected 
plants are covered with a dense white cottony 
mycelium in which the large black sclerotia 
of the fungus are formed. Thoroughly dusted 
plants suffer less from this disease. Avoid 
too much moisture in storage. Newhall, Dye. 


SWEET CORN 


Smut. A fungous disease causing large, 
black spongy boils on stalks, leaves, ears and 
tassels. The fungus passes the Winter on 
the soil or in manure. Remove and destroy 
smut balls. If the disease is serious, year 
after year, dust the plants when young up to 
tasseling time with copper lime dust. 


Bacterial Wilt. This is commonly known 
as Stewart’s disease. The bacteria invade the 
sap tubes of the Corn plant causing a stunt- 
ing and wilting of the plant. The plants 
appear as if frosted. On cutting the stalk 
near the base, a slimy yellow ooze can be 
squeezed from the cut ends. Ask your seeds- 
man for F1 generation seed. Chupp. 


CHERRIES 
Brown rot. A fungous disease also affect- 
ing Peaches, causing a brown rot of the ripen- 
ing fruit. The rotted fruits are soon covered 
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by the gray spore tufts of the fungus. The 
diseased fruit dies to form a hard black 
mummy which falls to the ground or hangs 
on the tree through the Winter. Dust with 
sulphur, beginning about the time the fruits 
begin to color; repeat just before picking. 
Serious only in rainy season. Whetzel, Mills, 


Leaf spot. A fungous disease causing 
minute purple specks on the leaves which 
enlarge to form small dead spots. Affected 
leaves turn yellow and fall prematurely. 
Dust with sulphur or copper lime dust, be- 
ginning about the time the shucks fall from 
the green fruit. Two to four applications— 
the last just after picking the fruit—will 
usually control the disease. Whetzel, Mills. 


CUCUMBERS 


Bacterial wilt. Caused by bacteria which 
are carried over Winter in the striped Cucum- 
ber beetle which introduces the pathogene 
into wounds made in feeding. The bacteria 
multiply in the sap vessels of the vine, caus- 
ing it to wilt. Dust the young plants fre- 
quently with nicotine dust or copper lime dust 
to keep away the beetles. Remove and de- 
stroy wilted vines as soon as discovered. 
Chupp, Doolittle, Gardner. 


Mosaic. A serious virus disease causing 
mottling and dwarfing of foliage and fruits. 
Dust frequently with nicotine dust to keep 
off the insect carriers of the virus. Keep down 
wild suscepts such as wild Cucumber, Milk- 
weed, Pokeberry and Groundcherry in the 
neighborhood. Doolittle, Chupp. 


Angular leaf spot. A bacterial disease 
affecting leaves, stems and fruits. The 
lesions on the leaves are small, angular, water- 
soaked spots. The spots on the fruit are 
smaller and nearly circular. Tearlike drops 
ooze from the lesions on leaves and fruits. 
The pathogene is seed-borne. Treat seed 
with corrosive sublimate 1-1000 for five 
minutes, rinse in running water and dry. 
Dust the plants frequently with copper lime 
dust. Doolittle, Chupd. 


Leaf spots. There are several fungous leaf 
spots of Cucumbers which often cause serious 
injury to the foliage. Regular dusting with 
copper lime dust is generally effective in 
holding these in check. 


CURRANTS 


Leaf curl. Large reddish puffs or mal- 
formations are often abundant on the young 
leaves soon after they unfold. These are 
caused by an aphis. Spray while buds are 
still dormant with a 5 per cent tar oil wash. 
After the leaves are unfolded, dust with 
nicotine dust, driving it from below against 
the undersides of the leaves. 


Leaf spots. There are at least two serious 
fungous leaf spot diseases of Currants. These 
cause early defoliation. Dust the plants 
several times during the early part of the 
season with copper lime dust. 


DAHLIAS 


Mosaic or Yellows. A virus disease caus- 
ing a dwarfing and yellowing of the plants. 
No control known. Destroy diseased plants 
as the tubers are infected and will never 
produce healthy plants. 


DELPHINIUM 


Stem rot. Caused by a sclerotial fungus 
in the soil. Remove diseased plants and 
the soil for at least a foot about the plant to 
a depth of 3 or 4inches. Drench the spot with 
formalin 1-20, or corrosive sublimate 1-1000. 
Partially diseased clumps may be cut back 
and drenched with corrosive sublimate 1-2000. 


Guterman. 
EGGPLANTS 


Wilt. Caused by a fungus which invades 
the sap vessels. Affected plants are dwarfed; 
the leaves finally wilt and die. No satisfac- 
tory control known. Remove and destroy 
affected plants promptly. McWhorter, Chup. 


Phomopsis blight. A fungous disease 
causing a leaf spot of the foliage, cankers on 
the stems and large brown rotten spots on the 
fruits. The pathogene is seed-borne. Treat 
seed with corrosive sublimate, 1-1000 for 
ten minutes and rinse in running water, dry 
slightly and plant at once. Dust plants 
regularly during the growing season with 
copper lime dust. Chupp, McWhorter. 


GLADIOLUS 


Hard rot. Water-soaked, dark lesions, 
which later become sunken and black, are 
formed on the corms, mostly on the lower 
half. The fungus also attacks the foliage, 
especially of plants from seed and cormels, 
to form brown to purplish, irregularly cir- 
cular spots. Sorting, with the elimination of 
diseased corms, and a four or five year rota- 
tion of crops, combined with proper harvest- 
ing and storage of corms will hold the disease 
in check. Massey, White. 


Dry rot. Diseased corms usually bear 
many small lesions, ranging in size from 
mere dots to areas about one centimeter in 
diameter. They may be reduced to dry and 
shriveled mummies by the coalescence of 
several to many small lesions. Diseased areas 
are usually less than three millimeters in 
depth. Recommendations for hard rot, espe- 
cially crop rotation, should be followed. 
Massey, White. 


Neck rot or Scab. The bacteria causing 
this disease commonly cause the stem to 
decay at about the ground level. Scablike 
areas, frequently saucer-shaped and usually 
covered with a gummy exudate, are formed 
on the corms. The exudate frequently glues 
dirt and other material to the corm. Dor- 
mant, diseased corms should be treated with 
formaldehyde (1-120) or corrosive sublimate 
(1-1000) for from two to seven hours, best at 
a temperature of 90-100 F. Organic mercury 
compounds in .5 to 1 per cent strengths may 
be used in place of the above disinfectants. 
Lena a four or five year rotation. Massey, 

ite, 
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GRAPES 


Black rot. A fungous disease causing the 
green fruits to rot, turn black and dry up 
into mummies which fall or cling to the vines 
during the Winter. Spray the plants heavily 
with bordeaux or dust with copper lime dust. 
Make the first application about the time 
the third leaf is showing on the shoot, again 
just before the blossoms open, and two or 
three times later in the season. 


_ Downy mildew. A fungous disease caus- 
ing large spots on the leaves covered on the 
lower side by a downy white growth of the 
pathogene. The fruits are also affected. 
They turn brown and remain hard. This 
mildew is controlled by spraying with bor- 
deaux or dusting with copper lime dust. 


Powdery mildew. A fungous disease 
which covers the leaves and young fruits with 
a thin, powdery white coating of mycelium. 
The fruits fall prematurely. Dust the plants 
frequently with sulphur. 


IRIS 


Leaf spot. A fungous disease causing 
severe spotting of the foliage which turns 
brown and dies from the tip downward. 
Dusting with copper lime dust beginning 
early in the season should control this disease. 
Whetzel. 


Soft rot. A bacterial disease affecting the 
rhizomes and base of the leaves. The affected 
tissues become soft and give off a foul odor. 
This disease can be largely avoided by shal- 
low planting and exposure to the sun by 
keeping the clumps thinned and well sepa- 
rated. Prized plants may often be saved by 
cutting out the rotted parts of the rhizome 
and exposing the cut surface to the sun, so 
that it dries out rapidly. Whetzel. 


LILIES 


Leaf spot. A fungous disease affecting 
most varieties of outdoor Lilies. The foliage 
becomes much spotted and dies. Dust with 
copper lime dust. Guterman. 

Mosaic. A very serious virus disease. 
Affected plants show a pale green mottled 
foliage, which dies prematurely. The virus 
invades the bulbs. Plants once infected are 
worthless and soon die out. The virus is car- 
tied by aphides. Dust plants frequently 
with nicotine dust to keep down aphides. 
Destroy diseased plants as soon as discovered. 
Guterman. 


MELONS 
See under Cucumbers. 


ONIONS 


Blight or Downy mildew. A fungous 
disease causing large pale areas on the leaves 
which, in moist weather, become covered 
with a fuzzy purple growth of the pathogene. 
The affected leaves die and new leaves are 
produced. Bladly blighted plants fail to form 
good bulbs. No satsifactory method of con- 
trolis known. Whetzel. 


Smut. Caused by a soil infesting fungus 
which attacks the very young seedlings, 
either killing them or forming black powdery 
pockets in the bulbs. Plants grown from sets 
are never affected. Wihen drilling in the seed 
wet the soil with formalin (1 pint to 16 gal- 
lons of water). Walker, Chupd. 


PEAS (SWEET PEAS) 


Ascochyta blight. A fungous disease 
causing a spotting of the foliage and green 
pods. Dust frequently with copper lime dust. 
Destroy diseased plants after harvest. Do 
Tt SHOW them to rot on the soil. Jones, 

ite. 


Root rots. Caused by several different 
fungi. These diseases are very destructive to 
both garden and Sweet Peas. Not only the 
roots but also the base of the stem is rotted. 
Affected plants grow slowly, then wilt and 
die. Treat seed with red copper oxide. Avoid 
planting Peas in the same place year after 
year. Chupp. 


Powdery mildew. A fungous disease of 
both garden and Sweet Peas. Affected plants 
are covered with a powdery white coating of 
the mycelium of the pathogene. Frequent 
dustings with sulphur will control this 
disease. 


PEACHES 


Leaf curl. A fungous disease causing a 
curling of the young leaves. The diseased 
leaves are usually reddish in color and fall 
prematurely. Easily controlled by spraying 
before the buds start to swell in the Spring. 
Use lime sulphur or dust with copper lime 
dust or soluble sulphur. Whetzel. 

Brown rot. Same disease as that affecting 
Cherries. Controlled by dusting with sul- 
phur, as for Cherries. Adams. 


PEARS 
Fire blight. See under Apples. 
Scab. fungous disease very much like 


the scab of Apples. Dust frequently through- 
out the season with sulphur or copper lime. 


PEONIES 


Brotytis blight. A fungous disease at- 
tacking the young shoots as they come up, 
rotting them off at the surface of the soil. 
Later in the season the foliage is blighted 
and the buds rot before they open, especially 
in wet seasons. Remove all blighted shoots 
as they appear. In the early Autumn remove 
soil about crowns and cut away all stems 
close to the crown. Replace the soil with 
clean earth or sand and mulch. Dusting with 
copper lime dust during the growing season 
should also keep this disease in check. 
Whetzel. 

Lemoine disease. A disease of unknown 
cause. Affected plants are dwarfed, fail to 
bloom, and the roots are knobby with a 
swollen ring or cushion on which the bud sits. 
Affected plants never recover and should be 
destroyed. Whetzel. 
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Root rots. There are several root rots of 
Peonies, the cause of which is unknown. Cut- 
ting out the diseased portions and a!lowing 
the roots to dry for several days before re- 
planting is the only remedy which can be 
suggested at present. 


PHLOX 


Leaf blight. A fungous disease causing 
minute grayish spots on the leaves which 
turn brown and die from the base of the 
stems upward. Dust with copper lime dust, 
beginning early in the season. Massey. 


Powdery mildew. A fungous disease. 
Leaves and stems of affected plants are cov- 
ered with a dirty white felt of mycelium 
which soon turns brown and is covered with 
the minute black fruit bodies. Dust frequent- 
ly throughout the season with sulphur. 
Massey. 


POTATOES 


Late blight. A fungous disease; usually 
appears the latter part of the growing season. 
Large water-soaked spots develop in the 
leaves which, with the tops, quickly turn 
black and die. Tubers rot in the soil or after 
they are stored. Begin dusting with copper 
lime or spraying with bordeaux when plants 
are 4 to 6 inches tall. Repeat every ten days 
or so throughout the season. Dust or spray 
a ahead of rain periods. Chupp, Barrus, 

ye. 


Rhizoctoniose. Poor come-up due to rot- 
ting off of young sprouts in the soil. Stem 
canker at soil level in older plants, Tubers 
covered with dark brown crustlike sclerotia. 
Soak seed tubers in corrosive sublimate 
(1-1000) for 134 hours. Dry thoroughly. 
Chup?. 


Tip burn or Hopper burn. Usually 
caused by attacks of leaf hopper. Tips and 
edges of leaves wilt, turn brown and die. 
Very severe in dry seasons. Dust. heavily 
every week or ten days with copper lime dust 
or spray with bordeaux mixture. Chupp. 


Scab. Large scurfy scabs on the tubers. 
Caused by a soil-inhabiting bacterial patho- 
gene. Treat seed by soaking in corrosive 
sublimate as for Rhizoctoniose. Apply sul- 
phur to the soil at the rate of 12 to 18 oz. per 
100 sq. ft. before planting. Chupp. 


Leaf roll and Mosaic. Virus diseases. 
The first is distinguished by an upward rolling 
of the lower leaflets, a dwarfing of the plants, 
and in severe cases an upright staring habit. 
Mosaic is known by a mottling or wrinkling of 
the leaves and more or less dwarfing. The 
virus of these diseases is carried in the tubers. 
Transmitted to healthy plants by insects, 
chiefly aphides. Plant tubers from fields 
which have been inspected and certified as 
safely free from these diseases. Barrus, Chupp. 


RASPBERRIES 


Anthracnose. Purple cankerlike spots on 
the canes which become whitish gray with 
age. Remove diseased canes. Spray with 
bordeaux mixture. Rankin. 


Mosaic and Leaf curl. Virus diseases 
transmitted by aphids. Leaves mottled or 
wrinkled and curled. Destroy diseased plants 
and replant with plants from disease-free 
nurseries. Rankin. 


ROSES 


Black spot. Large circular black blotches 
on upper surface of leaves, which turn yellow 
and fall prematurely. Fungus winters in old 
leaves on ground. Clean up fallen leaves. 
Dust plants frequently during season with 
sulphur. Massey. 


Mildew. A fungous pathogene; forms 
white mealy patches on leaves and young 
canes. Prune out diseased canes in Spring. 
Dust frequently during growing season with 
sulphur. Massey. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Leaf spot. Small white papery dead spots 
with purple or reddish borders on leaves. 
Remove all spotted leaves when setting new 
plants. Dust frequently beginning very early 
in the Spring with copper lime dust. Mills. 


TOMATOES 


Leaf spot. Several fungi cause leaf spots 
or blights of Tomato foliage. Thorough and 
frequent dusting with copper lime dust will 
hold these in check. Gardner. 


Mosaic. A virus disease causing a mottling 
and dwarfing of the foliage. Remove diseased 
plants promptly and do not prune or handle 
healthy plants immediately after handling 
mosaiced ones. Gardner, Chupp. 


Spray MATERIALS 


The gardener who expects to successfully combat diseases and pests must equip himself 
with a good duster gun or hand sprayer and a supply, of standard fungicides and insecticides. 
Your seedsman will usually carry a line of such things. The following list will serve asa guide. 


Copper-lime dust. 20 parts dehydrated 
copper sulphate and 80 parts hydrated lime. 
Part of the lime is often replaced by arsenate 
of lead for killing eating insects. This is 
sold under many trade names. 

Sulphur dust. There are many brands of 


finely ground (300 mesh) sulphur on the mar- 
ket. They are of about equal efficiency. A 


sulphur dust which contains colloidal sul- 
phur is perhaps to be preferred as more effec- 
tive and adhesive. cry aged dust containing 
arsenate of lead should be purchased if eating 
insects are also to be combatted. 


Green Kolo. A sulphur dust stained green 
is to be preferred where the color of the yellow 
sulphur on the foliage is objectionable. 


te. 
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Nicotine dust. Hydrated lime impreg- 
nated with nicotine sulphate is the standard 
nicotine dust to destroy aphids, leaf hoppers 
and other sucking insects which carry the 
viruses of mosaic diseases. 


Mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate) 
as sold in tablet form at the drug store is a 
standard seed disinfectant. The chlorophenol 
mercuries are now widely used in its stead. 
These may now be had in dust form for dust- 
ing seed instead of soaking them. They are 
sold under such names as Semesan, Ceresan, 
etc. 


Bordeaux paste. There are many standard 
brands of Bordeaux, usually in paste form, 
«but some in dry form which when simply, 
diluted in water are ready to apply. These 


usually contain arsenate of lead for chewing 
insects. 3 


Sulphur sprays. For garden spraying 
get some standard brand or dry mix, i. ¢., 
finely ground’sulphur containing glue or casein 
to make it go into suspension in water. This 
may be had with arsenate of lead in it. 


Explanations and Tables 


For the home gardener who wants to protect his plants from disease with the least trouble 
and bother, the seed stores carry proprietary preparations of practically all the standard 
and recommended fungicides, insecticides and disinfectants. These are obtainable in small 
quantities and convenient forms and with them detailed, helpful instructions as to their use. 

_ But many will want, not only to know about the various spray materials and how to 
mix them, but also to do their own preparing. It is for them that the formulae and other 
details in the foregoing pages, and also the following data, are given: 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE (page 440)—This is usually described by giving the amounts 
of copper sulphate, lime and water in that order, as: 3 (Ibs. of Cu SO!), — 5 (Ibs. lime) — 50 


(gals. water); or 4-6-50, etc. 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 1-1000 (page 440). This dilution (as well as others) can 
be secured by reference to the following table: 








To Make of a Spray 


In These Strengths or Dilutions 


1-400 | 1-800 | 1—1000 











Use of the Spray Material 


1 PANO, voces tap deter <5 Bie sees nee oz. 1/6 oz. ¥ teaspoonful 
3 gallons... ¥ ins 1 oz. ¥% oz. 1 teaspoonful 
6% gallons............-. 2 oz. 4 oz. 3% oz. 

12% gallons (1 pail)........ 4 02. 2 oz. 14% oz. 








MERCURIC COMPOUNDS. .5 to 1 per cent (page 442). Percentage solutions of either 
dry or liquid materials are made according to the following table: 











For These Quantities of Mixture 



























One Quart One Gallon Three G 
Solution Desired | Se 
Add These Quantities of Material 
Dry Liquid Dry Liquid Dry Liquid 
.5 per cent 16 oz. 1% teasp.| 3/5 oz. 56 oz. 14/5 oz. | 2 02. 
1.0 per cent ¥ oz. 23% teasp.| 114 oz. 1\% oz. 32% oz. 4oz. 
2.0 per cent oz. % oz. 2% oz. 2% oz. 7% oz. ¥% pint 
4.0 per cent .. | 14% oz. 1% oz. 5\% oz. S "OF t"..20% 1 pint 
5.0 per cent........ -| 134 oz. 14% oz. 6% oz. “6 02. 144 lbs. | 1\% pints 
Table for Liquids 
60 drops equal...... ..... 1 teaspoonful 16 ounces equal..................1 pint 
3 to 4 teaspoonfuls equal. ....1 tablespoonful 2 pints equal... ..1 quart 
2 tablesponfuls equal .......1 ounce (liquid) 4 quarts equal.. mage ee 1 gallon 
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LAWN AND GARDEN WEEDS 


By E. L. D. S—Eymour 


HE average tabular information about pests—whether insects, 


‘a 


This is all right for scientists and 


weeds or diseases—is arranged alphabetically according to the 


scientific names of the subjects. 
librarians who are more interested in the classification of the troubles 
than in their cure or prevention. But it is of little value to the prac- 


tical gardener whose main concern is the habits of the pest and the 


methods whereby it can be eradicated. 
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The table of the more common lawn and garden weeds, given 
; the next, their main 


on the next two pages, is therefore made up along new lines. The 
first column lists the most obvious characters of the weeds, enabling 


even the casual observer to recognize and begin to identify them. 


The next column suggests their distribution 


when they are in bloom 


to how to destroy them; 


and the last two give their common and botanical names. 


propagation; the next, brief directions as 


Weed destruction in a small garden or on a lawn where hand work 
can be done if necessary, is relatively easy. In any case, the principles 
of weed control are based on (1) preventing the plants from maturing 
and scattering seed; (2) preventing the introduction of new weeds, 


; and (4) smothering out the weeds in lawns by 


, manure, etc.; (3) preventing perennial weeds from 
stimulating a vigorous growth of the desirable grass plants. 


individual perennials, such as Dock, Plantain, etc., and 
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, can be dug out. Annual seed bearing weeds are best 


controlled by a thorough cultivation early in the season before the 


Certain chemical weed killers are useful 


If possible, the best plan is to dig out the entire 
where they can be applied without injuring valuable plants or 


ce to reseed. The biggest problem is encountered 
nnials that spread by means of rootstocks and 
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Wuat CAN BE DoNE IN A SMALL GREENHOUSE 


The Unheated Greenhouse for Fall and Spring ; 

The greenhouse is not always, and does not meinen Sax 4 to 
be, equipped with a heating system. It can be used just . - i- 
handy coldframe in the late Summer and Fall and in the a g 
where the flower lover can go in and work comfortably, rain or s _ 
without having to bend down on hands and knees and tire out wl 


lanting and caring for the plants. 
; In x Fall there are many flowering plants that can be 4 
flower long after the outdoor plants are gone if they are nag sur e ‘ 
and moved to a greenhouse. The best known of these = ; rysan 
themums, late outdoor Lilies, Snapdragons, Salvias, eeevhe” 
Sweet Alyssum, etc. Violets, Pansies and many Oe tt an 
be had in bloom practically all Winter long. Lettuce, Radis! es, ‘ ss 
Chard and other greens for the table can be grown all Winter, too. 





Courtesy Hitchings & Co. 
A most effective linking of the greenhouse and r 


esidence 
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In the Spring, even so early as March, a great variety of seeds can 
be started for growing bedding and vegetable plants for outdoor 
planting as soon as the frost is well out of the ground. You can have 
Corn, Tomatoes, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Cucumbers, Melons and Peas 
at least a month in advance, if the seeds are sown early in the green- 
house. 

Then, all Summer long, flowers can be grown that do not thrive 
out of doors because of plant pests. These pests can be kept out of 
a greenhouse by fumigation. 


The Heated Greenhouse 


Everything can be done in the heated greenhouse that can be 
done in the unheated one, besides having a succession of flowers and 
vegetables all Winter long. It is possible in a small greenhouse to 
grow and flower Roses, Orchids, Carnations and the like, but these 
are often slow in growing and take up considerable space, so it is 
not advisable to grow them unless considerable space is available. 

Quick growing annuals, often found in the Summer garden and 
most varieties of bulbs give very satisfactory results and make a 
splendid showing in a short time with only a small amount of effort. 
Among other subjects that can be grown are ferns, Azaleas, small 
palms, Primroses, Begonias, Cyclamen, Lobelia, and all the old- 
fashioned, homey flowers from Forget-me-nots to Cosmos and from 
Nasturtiums to Marigolds. 

There are many hardy plants that are usually grown in the rock 
garden that may be placed in what are called flower pans; that is, 
receptacles as wide as a 5, 6 or 7 in. pot, but only 8 or 4 in. deep, 
and which can be brought into flower in February, March and April 
in a greenhouse that has no higher temperature than 50 degrees. 


GREENHOUSES FOR THE MopERATE SIZED Home Owner 

To stand out most attractively and give the best results in grow- 
ing, the greenhouse should be built to duplicate the actual airy out- 
door conditions of light and sunshine as nearly as possible. During 
the short days of Winter when the arc of the sun is very low, shade 
casting structural members are a distinct disadvantage in any green- 
house. This fact should be kept in mind when selecting one. Other 
points you will probably consider are: (1) The amount of bench 
area you want for growing; (2) The space available for the greenhouse; 
(3) The amount of money available for its purchase. 
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Courtesy Hitchings & Co. . 
This exterior view of a Junior greenhouse shows how attractively it can be blended 
into the garden 


The greenhouses, leantos and conservatories which are illustrated 
and described on the following pages are well recommended and 
representative of the requirements of the average moderate sized 
home owner. 


The Junior Greenhouse 

This is known as the straight eave type, which harmonizes per- 
fectly with architecture that has angular lines. It is 10 ft. wide 
and made in six lengths, from 12 to 33 ft., in multiples of 4 ft. 134 
in. sections, so that the exact amount of bench area required may be 
selected. This greenhouse can be fully equipped with growing 
benches, potting bench, boiler, Perkheater hot water heating system, 


plumbing and masonry, either completely erected or materials only, 


for less than the cost of an inexpensive automobile. 

The greenhouse is of sash construction and is delivered to the site 
of erection in completely assembled sections, painted and glazed, 
with built-in asbestos rock walls, ready to set up and bolt together. 
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’ Even the hinges and hardware are fixed in place, the holes for the 


bolts drilled and the bolts and screws supplied, so it is a very simple 
matter to bolt the few fitted sections together to erect it. 


The heating pipe is also cut to length, threaded and assembled 
with fittings, so far as practical, to make its installation easy. The 
heat is supplied by the Perkheater hot water heating system which 
is described on pages 458, 459 and 460. 


The Self-contained Curved Eave Greenhouse 


The curved eave greenhouse is known as the ornamental type 
and harmonizes with almost all types of architecture, and particu- 
larly that which has gentle curves. The self-contained greenhouse 
was designed to be complete and compact and provides every con- 
venience to make growing in it easy and practical. All shade casting 
members are removed from the eave line, so that the glazed portion 








Courtesy Hitchings & Co. 


This is the ornamental self-contained curved eave greenhouse. It measures 14 ft. 
9 in. wide by 35 ft. long and the length balances perfectly with the width 








burner. Controlled by a thermostat, it heats the greenhouse perfectly 
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extends in one unbroken span from the sill to the roof ventilators, 
allowing the greatest amount of light to enter the greenhouse from 
sunrise until sunset. 

The greenhouse measures 14 ft. 9 in. wide by 33 ft. long and its 
width balances perfectly with its length. A house of this type will give 
the utmost satisfaction and make an impressive showing on even the 
most pretentious grounds. 

The full steel frame is built to last in the proper structural shape 
with ornamental curved eaves. All parts are cut and fitted so far 
as practicable before they reach the site of erection. Asbestos rock 
walls greatly simplify the masonry work, though concrete or brick 
walls to match with adjoining buildings may be substituted, this 
adding slightly to the cost. 

Heat is supplied by the Perkheater hot water heating system 
and an automatically controlled oil burner is standard equipment. 
There are many advantages in heating the greenhouse with an oil 


and safely, requiring little or no attention from Fall until Spring. 
This insures economical operating costs and dependability. 

A 275-gallon oil supply tank is set just outside the greenhouse and 
near to the boiler. Present day oil delivery service is so well organ- 
ized that supply is guaranteed. The oil burner, being of the retort 
type, is quiet and economical. No. 2 furnace oil is used. 

The complete greenhouse is less expensive when so equipped, for 
when coal is burned in the boiler required by a greenhouse of this 
size, a partition is needed to separate the growing benches from the 
boiler in order to protect the plants from coal gases and ash dirt, 
which are very detrimental to plant life. A brick chimney is also 
required to create the proper draft for this size boiler, so that you 
pay more and have fewer conveniences when coal is burned. 


LEANTO GREENHOUSES 

The leanto greenhouse often solves a problem—the problem of 
space. It will fit into places where the usual ornamental type of con- 
servatory won’t go and it is less expensive. Sometimes there is a 
narrow strip available near the side line of the plot or along a ter- 
race. Or it may be an unused corner where the leanto will fit in at- 
tractively and improve the ground lines of the residence. This is 
one advantage to start with; there are many others. 
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Courtesy Hitchings & Co. 


Notice how perfectly this leanto greenhouse harmoni ith th hi 
the old English house. Perhaps the fact that the lsanice oak originally paeayy nee Bs 
idea has something to do with the pleasing effect 


The leanto can be built to harmonize with all types of architec- 
ture. A residence is hardly conceivable to which the adjoinment of 
a leanto would not be pleasing. Its length, height and width can be 
designed to balance perfectly and its eave to conform with the par- 
ticular type of architecture of the building:to which it is attached. 

Unless it is intended that the leanto be used for growing orchids, 
ferns or other shade loving plants, success with other plants demand 
that it be located on the south side of the building or in a position 
where it will get the benefit of the sun’s rays from early morning 
until at least three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The leanto can often be heated from the same heating plant that 
heats the residence to which it is adjoined, providing, of course, 
that the boiler is of ample capacity or that additional sections can 
be added to it. Since the leanto is usually attached to the southern 
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side of the building and is protected from the cold north winds, i 
is easily heated. 

You can grow anything in a leanto that you can in any green- 
house. Size is its only limitation. There is no space wasted, and i 
you like Mushrooms, arrangements can even be made for growing 
them under the benches. 


If you have French doors opening into your leanto from your 
living room or dining room, it will be distinctly a conservatory, where, 
in your slippers, so to speak, you can step into your garden and keep 
a close eye on the progress of your plants regardless of the weather 
outside. Great fun this gardening under glass, for people who enjoy 
their homes and gardening. 


ORNAMENTAL CONSERVATORIES 


Ornamenta: conservatories are designed and built for the purpose 
of growing plants, as well as conserving them. The atmosphere in a 
conservatory is heavily ladenwith humidityand there is always more or 
less condensation forming on the glass and various parts. This is as it 
should be; plants thrive under such conditions. But due to the high 
degree of humidity, a conservatory is not a place for fine furniture or 
rugs. Its furnishings must be of a more durable type. 

Like the leanto, the conservatory can often be heated from the 
same heating plant which heats the residence and it should be located 
on the southern side or in a place where it will get full benefit of the 
sun’s bright rays all day long. 

Think of the pleasure one of these crystal gardens will add to your 
home—the enjoyable atmosphere its subtle bloom fragrance will lend, 
and what a cozy retreat it will make to entertain in! These are just a 
few of the joys in having one linked to your home. 


GREENHOUSE HEATING 


Hot water heating systems are the most practical to use for heating 
small greenhouses because they give a more dependably even heat, 
require less attention and are more economical in fuel consumption. 
Size, temperature and local conditions of the site of erection are factors 
to consider in selecting the right heating system for your greenhouse. 
In some cases the greenhouse can be heated by an existing heating 
plant used for furnishing heat to other buildings. 
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Courtesy Hitchings & Co. 


This formal conservatory opens directly off the dining room, so that at breakfast 
the owner faces its flowers and plants flooded with glorious sunshine. At night 
its beauty and fragrance is an ever enjoyable part of the dinner 
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Courtesy Hitchings & Co. 


Diagrammatic illustration showing the simplicity of the 
Perkheater hot water heating system 


Greenhouse heating is radically different from dwelling house heat- 
ing, so, to obtain the best results, a greenhouse heating engineer should 
be consulted. Heating pipes in a residence run vertically and the 
vertical piping insures a rapid circulation, but in a greenhouse where 
the piping is horizontal, there are often difficult problems to contend 
with. 

Generally, the heating coils in a greenhouse are located under and 
run the full length of the growing benches. An extra amount of pipe 
is placed under benches on which propagating is to be done because 
bottom heat is necessary to root the cuttings. 

It is always advisable to use a boiler in the greenhouse which has 
been specially designed to meet the exacting conditions of greenhouse 
heating. In the majority of cases, the cast iron sectional type is used. 
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It can be increased in size as additions are made to the greenhouse. 
Either oil or coal may be used for fuel. 


There are two types of hot water heating systems used in green- 
house heating—the gravity hot water systems and the Perkheater 
hot water system. 


Gravity hot water heat is very satisfactory in greenhouse heating 
but requires a boiler cellar or pit, so that the boiler can be placed a 
considerable distance below the heating coils to insure proper circula- 
tion. The depth of the boiler cellar or pit depends on the size of the 
boiler and heating system. As the water is heated in the boiler, it rises 
through the flow from the top of the boiler and circulates through the 
mains and coils and then returns to the bottom of the boiler. A tank 
must be installed to take care of the expanding water, as it varies in 
temperature. 





Courtesy Hitchings & Co. 
This shows how the Perkheater system is installed i i 
in the Jun! hi x i 
the smal Anns of space occupied by the boiler and Porkzheater tank. ‘The kes 
coils are located under and run the full length of the growing benches 
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This tank is placed at the highest point of the system and is fitt 
with a gauge glass so that you can easily see whether or not the syste 
is supplied with water. 

The Perkheater hot water system is the newest development i 
greenhouse heating and has many advantages over the gravity system, 
Tt is constructed so that the boiler can be placed on any convenien 
grade or elevation and consequently do away with the expense 0 
digging and walling up a boiler cellar or pit. This makes a lighter an 
cleaner heating plant and saves the bother of climbing up and do 
stairs to tend the fire and carry out ashes. Ugly overhead mains run: 
ning through the greenhouse are also unnecessary with this system, fo 
reasons you will learn after further reading. 

The system is very easy to install, since it simply consists of a ta 
placed over the boiler and higher than the radiation and mains. Thi 
tank, which is known as the Perkheater tank, is divided into an upper 
and lower compartment, without a direct flow connection betwee 
them. The pipe from the top compartment is the flow to the heati 
coils, and the pipe leading to the lower compartment is the return fro 
the coils. The lower part of the tank is equipped with a gauge glass 
It replaces the usual expansion tank of the gravity system. 

Faster circulation is positive in this system, because of the differ 
ence between the water levels in the upper and lower compartments in 
the tank. This head is several times greater than the usual head set up 
in the common gravity system, so that smaller mains can be used, 


LocaTING THE GREENHOUSE 


After deciding on the type of greenhouse you need, the next im 
portant step is to pick a good location for it on your grounds, one wher 
it will not only look well and harmonize with its surroundings, but 
where it will be practical for extensive growing. First, of course, th 
site should be reasonably level. No building should be done on recently 
filled-in quicksand or swamp ground without taking care to ascertai 
that the house will not settle, or without employing extra constructio: 
to meet the individual conditions. 

The greenhouse should be placed where it will get the Winter sun 
particularly the morning sun. Shade after 3:00 p.m. in the Winter is 0: 
little detriment. The Winter sun is at an angle of approximately 26 de 
grees at noon, so that 1 ft. of obstruction to the sunshine casts 2 f 
of shade, as illustrated by the sketch at top of opposite page. 
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POOR RESULTS 






Avoid placing greenhouses under trees, even when they are to the 
north. Ice will fall from them and do damage. Keep greenhouses 
away from under the eaves and away from valleys of nearby buildings, 
as here also ice may fall on the glass. 


NN. 





FIG*2. 
GOOD POSITION 


BEST POSITION 


_ NOT GOOD 


Figure 1 shows the best position for locating the greenhouse—due 
east and west or in a position with the east end turned within 15 de- 
grees to the north. Figure No. 2 shows the second best position—due 
north and south or in a position with the north end turned within 
15 degrees to the east of that position. Any other positions are not 
good. The boiler is located on the north or west end. 
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GARDEN FRAMES 


By ALFRED J. LovELEss 
Coldframes—Hotbeds—Electric Equipment 


HE one light frame, used either as a hotbed or coldframe, is essen- 
tial in all gardens, and on account of its portability it can be 
used wherever a suitable location is available. Its uses are legion. 

To the great majority of amateurs a frame 3 ft. x 6 ft., the standard 
size of sash, will answer all purposes and can be easily handled. How- 
ever, a frame may be made to any size by the addition of units to 
meet individual requirements. It may be built of wood, or of con~ 
crete, the latter making a permanent frame but not a portable one. 

A coldframe should be painted inside with coal tar or some prepar- 
ation to preserve its life. A hotbed frame, on the other hand, gets 
little benefit from such treatment, and a washing with lime each 
season is recommended to keep things sweet. 

When building of wood it is better to use 2 in. planks, which 
make a durable and rigid frame, although 1 in. cypress boards may 
be used to good advantage by driving a 2 x 4 in. in each corner, on 
the inside of the frame, deep enough to make a firm job, making the 
frame the exact width of the sash, outside measurement. Then, by 
nailing a 1 x 2 in. strip along the sides, allowing 1 in. above the side 
of frame, you have a guide for the sash and also a protection against 
cold drafts under the edge. 

The sides should come well down, as the soil for coldframes should 
be a few inches below the ground level, and, assuming you use a 
3 x 6 ft. sash, the length should be 5 ft. 10 in. to allow for drip clearing 
the frame at bottom of sash. A screw eye and hook will keep sash 
secure against windstorms. 

The pitch or slope of a garden frame should be about 6 in., with the 
inside soil sloping accordingly, so as to keep all plants the same 
growing distance from the glass. This slope will insure perfect 
drainage, both inside and outside the frame. 

A double glazed sash will keep out much more cold than single 
glass on account of the vacuum formed between the glass, providing 
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the glazing is tight. Where plants are grown for Winter, such as 
Violets, it is a great advantage to have this additional protection. 

An even span or hip-roofed frame can- be used for growing house 
plants ‘to better advantage than the flat frame, as the individual 
plants can be more easily handled when grown in pots. 


COLDFRAMES 


Coldframes can be utilized in so many ways that the following 
suggestions are given only as a guide for the amateur. Many new 
uses will suggest themselves as difficulties are encountered in growing 
plants which are found to require slight protection and which need 
a coldframe to insure success. 

A coldframe has absolutely no heat except solar heat, so that the 
intention is protection rather than forcing into growth, and the carry- 
ing of many tender plants through the Winter, that would otherwise 
perish. A rich, sandy loam is ideal for frames. Should the natural 
soil be of a heavy nature, mix into it some well rotted manure, a little 
leafmold and some sand. 





One of the King Construction Co.’s double-glazed frames, a very valuable type 
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To insure perfect drainage, a 4 in. layer of cinders covered wi 
coarse straw to keep it open, will give good results. 

The two most important factors in the care of frames are waterin 
and ventilation. Watering should be done sparingly, and only wh 
the soil becomes dry; and ventilation should be given on all sunm 
days. Care in ventilation is also essential. On bright windy days 
air should be given by means of small wood blocks placed under thi 
edge of the sash, the opening varying according to outsi 
temperature. 

The soil inside the frame should be a few inches below the regul. 
grade. Care must be taken to protect the frame from any outsid 
flow of water by banking with soil, which may reach to the top 
the frame; this also acts as a barrier to keep out frost, but an addi 
tional banking with strawy manure mixed with leaves will be nec 
essary for Winter protection. 

In cold weather the frames may be protected by a covering 0 
straw or mats, but if the soil inside is not frozen and plants are grow: 
ing, this protection must be removed during the day. However, i 
the soil inside the frame is frozen, the plants may remain cover! 
for several days withou. injury; in fact, after the soil is frozen, the 
sash may be removed and snow allowed to cover the plants, which 
we will presume are half hardy plants*being protected during th 
Winter. Then, as the snow melts, the frame must be covered again 
to prevent thawing, which is at all times to be avoided, this being 
the most frequent cause of failure with unprotected plants. 

This open air treatment will be found beneficial for the germina- 
tion of many alpine seeds, or seeds of slow germination, such a: 
Gentian, Lobelia cardinalis, etc. Seeds of this kind are best sown in 
pans or flats, as the seedlings often appear after the surface has become 
covered with moss a year after the seed was sown, or even later tha 
that with many varieties. 

Many kinds of flowers can be grown successfully in coldframes. 
Violets, if planted from runners in June, will be nice plants by Fall, 
and if protected through the Winter will furnish many a bunch o 
fragrant and well colored flowers. In very cold weather care should 
be taken to open the frame very little, gathering the blooms as quickl 
as possible and placing them in a covered receptacle to keep the 
from freezing during the operation. Wallflowers can also be grown 
successfully if sown in May and transplanted into the frames when 
ready. 
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Myosotis or Forget-me-not will flower very early, if the seed is 
sown in July and transplanted into the frame when large enough. 
These are the easiest things to grow and only need a covering of straw 
to protect them from the sun during the Winter. Pansies are popular 
for Spring flowers, and if sown in July will make nice plants before 
Winter, only a light protection being necessary. Nothing gives 
greater satisfaction than Pansies in early Spring, when they may be 
planted in the border, giving a bountiful supply of pleasing flowers 
until real hot weather retards their growth. Hollyhocks, Violas, 
Foxgloves, Columbines, Campanulas, Daisies, Primroses, Sweet- 
williams and many others can all be wintered in a coldframe; they 
make splendid plants which bloom the first season. 

All annuals can be sown in a coldframe and transplanted in the 

garden as weather conditions permit, a few only resenting disturb- 
ance, such as Poppies, Lupines, etc., and these should be sown where 
they are expected to flower. 
; Many uses for the coldframe will suggest themselves during the 
Summer, such as drying seeds, maturing bulbs or for the protection 
of plants from rain. A coldframe is an excellent place in which to 
store Amaryllis and Nerines throughout their resting period. During 
this time they should be kept absolutely dry and allowed all the sun 
possible, particularly Nerine# which should be placed on a board to 
guard against moisture from the ground, which would start the bulbs 
into growth prematurely. 





Courtesy Hitchings & Co. 


This type of portable frame is very easy to assemble or take down 


Heavy angle brackets are screwed to the end pi i 
a pieces so that all one has to do is put in a few 
screws, drop the rafters in place and the frame is complete + 
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Courtesy Hitchings & Co. 
The same frame as shown on page 465, with a mat and shutter in place 


Mats are used at night and on dull days when the frames do not get the benefit of warm s 
rays. Shutters are used to place over the mats and prevent glass breakage 


Christmas Roses (Helleborus niger or its hybrids) make a beauti 
ful display around Christmas time if grown in a coldframe and th 
sash put on when the flowers begin to show. Tender Tea Roses maj 
be taken up and wintered in a coldframe; and Sweet Peas started i 
October in pots and plunged in the soil, will develop such root action 
that when transplanted to the open ground as soon as severe frost i 
over they will give remarkable results in flowering. 

Probably the most general use of a coldframe is the raising 0} 
seedlings for the flower and vegetable garden, and many subjec 
raised in a hotbed can be transferred to a coldframe and the hardening 
process carried along until planting time. Lettuce can be grown suc 
cessfully if sown in September and transplanted into the frame wher 
large enough, allowing 8 in. between the plants. By cold weathe 
these will be starting to head and can be carried a long time in tha 
condition, as growth is naturally slow after cold weather sets in 

A Winter covering should be provided for coldframes to keep ou 
severe cold; this may be burlap or straw mats made for the purpose 
straw, salt hay, leaves, or anything which suggests itself for protec 
tion. Wood shutters may be used, and while these cost more and a 
not as effective as some of the coverings mentioned, they have 
advantage of being neater and easily handled, and if used in com 
bination with burlap mats, answer the double purpose of keepin 

the mats dry and acting as an additional prevention against cold 


HorBEDS 
Hotbeds, unlike coldframes, are used for promoting early grow 
through the addition of some heating medium. Heretofore this addi 
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tion has usually been fresh stable manure, so assembled and com- 
pacted that a medium heat is generated for a long time, the duration 
depending on the composition of the material used. Stable manure 
with the longest strawy portion shaken out and firmly compacted, 
and not less than 2 ft. in thickness, will produce a violent heat for a 
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Plan for the planting of a hotbed. The frame is 3 ft. wide by 5 ft. 10}4 in. long 
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short time; but if leaves are mixed with the manure, a more durab! 
growing temperature can be maintained. 

A hotbed must be made deeper than a coldframe, for the obvio 
reason that the bed of heating material is underneath; but if mo 
convenient, an ordinary coldframe may be used by placing it on to 
of a good heap of fresh manure, allowing at least 6 in. of soil for 


plants. 
Prof. A. E. Wilkinson of Connecticut Agricultural College gives the follo i 
discussion of vegetable combinations that can be grown in a hotbed: 
“Radishes, Lettuce, Beets and Carrots seem al adapted for growing together, 
while Tomatoes, Eggplants and Peppers, although they can be raised with the oth 
will grow better if given a higher temperature, and conditions slightly differen! 
from, those required By the first four plants named. Through experience the vario 
requirements of different plants will become known to the grower. 
“A good plan for planting a hotbed for the home garden is shown on page 46 
The Cabbage, Cauliflower, Tomatoes and Lettuce that are transplanted to this 
can be first raised in a small flat, which is a wooden box 12 in. wide, 18 in. long 
2% in. deep, filled with dirt, earlier in this bed, in another bed, or in the house at 
sunny + ea or behind the stove. Other lants, such as Radishes, Beets, and Carro 
are sown for maturing in this bed. For the best results they will require thinnin 
the Beet thinnings being used as poe The seed of Celery and of Onions is so 


and the seedlings are transplanted later. 
“After the Lettuce plants have been disposed of, one row of Cucumber seeds ma’ 


be planted, the plants bein, thinned later to 6 in. apart. Cucumbers may be plant 
also after the pots at the back of the bed are removed. The Cucumber plaats 
then allowed to spread at will and to mature a crop of Cucumbers for slicing or f 


other uses as required. ‘ 
“After one crop is taken out another can follow, the soil in the bed bein fork 


over and raked level between crops, and after the manure is spent the bed can 
used for the development of vegetables throughout the Summer. In the Fall t 
soil and the spent manure are taken out of the hotbed pits, the sash is stored away 
and the oad. covering is replaced for Winter protection. Fresh manure is us 
every Spring, also fresh soil, the process of making and managing the hotbed changin; 
only as the operator becomes more experienced in successful hotbed work.”” 


ELEcTRIC EQUIPMENT 


As the use of the automobile becomes general, stable manure ge 
scarcer and hard to procure, and so we have to harness electricity t 
our frames and plug in for heat as we do for other electrical househol 
appliances. A hotbed under these circumstances is a pleasure u 
dreamed of only a short time ago; several commercial systems hav 
been recently put on the market for this purpose. 

They are more evenly controlled and have the advantage 
either hastening or retarding growth at will. The installation i 
assembled, ready to put in the frame, and consists of a heating el 
ment properly distributed over the bottom and connected with th 
lighting circuit. 
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oat Wine aantiapt re. the cost being probably less than the 

nure, where the charge for current is not excessiv: 

: I C ¢ e. The 

ee a may be made in any size to suit individual Hi roan 
nd will probably entirely supersede the use of manure for hotbed 

purposes, the labor being reduced to a minimum and the results far 





Courtesy Westinghouse Electric Co. 


Modern electrical hotbed i 
— ee stent 32 in. square by the 


ae eS which should appeal strongly to all 
é o their own gardening. It can be used in the ci 

in very small yards and on house roofs; and east pemend 

too, many an odd 

could be used to advantage i cht Go tedtlge tn & GOh aang. 
ge in which to indulge in a little gardeni 

1 ning. 

ae ok aria systems appearing on the acer ial 

re probably good, since they are about th in ge: 

construction, the only choice seems to be i Sey tien 

r 1 e in the economy of current 

ry the different systems to accomplish the same Feith This 

: ae a only be determined by actual operation under the 

pe conditions for which it may be required, or perhaps through 
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the statement of the manufac urers as to the amount of heat each 
t Ss 


unit will deliver under various changes of outsid . 
For rooting cuttings the electric outfit supersedes all other in 
of heating, and has been successfully used in the risen re) = 
Spruce and other evergreens, Azaleas, Camellias, Chrysan — 
Geraniums, Carnations, Daphnes, and for raising iin na 
Spring. It is much quicker than other methods, germina‘ ia - 7 
place in much less time, because of the even temperature whic = 
be maintained underneath without affecting the Sah = PRR e 4 
ture. This insures sturdy plants, and the attention required is re e 
to a minimum, the heat being under perfect control by means © 
thermostat: st 
Being a comparatively new idea for hotbeds, many uses c in 
gest themselves when one becomes familiar with its operation, 


undoubtedly it has come to stay. 
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GARDEN TOOLS 
By Harry R. O’BRIEN 


E all know that every gardener needs tools of some kind, but 

success depends more upon the tools used than is usually real- 
ized. However, if he is wise he will limit his selection to the kinds 
suited to his various needs, avoiding freaks, and above all, choosing 
the highest quality. All cutting or edged tools should be kept in good 
condition, cleaned after use, sharpened as needed with a good file, 
and greased before being put away for Winter. 

As indicated, only first quality tools should be purchased. These 
are made of forged steel, in one piece, or if two metal pieces are joined, 
they are hot riveted together. The handles are made of fine quality ash 
or hickory and the leading manufacturers burn their trademark into 
the handles, or, in the case of forks, shovels and spades, stamp the 
metal straps on the handles. The price of finest quality tools may be 
rather higher, but as they are made to last, they are cheaper in the end. 

Cheap tools are frequently stamped out of thin gauge sheet metal, 
and the parts that are cold riveted often work loose. The handles are 
inferior and likely to break while the manufacturer’s name is rarely 
indicated anywhere. Such tools are shunned by all good gardeners. 

The amount of ground available, the type of gardening to be carried 
on and who is to do the real work largely determine the tool equipment 
needed. For the average home garden possessing some shrubs and 
trees, some Roses, a perennial border and perhaps a small vegetable 
plot, not so many different tools are required as are used on large es- 
tates where there are greenhouses and extensive hotbeds and where 
vegetables are grown in large quantities. The selection of tools here 
given is ample for the average garden. 

For the preparation of the ground, one usually needs a spading 
fork, a spade and a shovel. The type of soil determines which of these 
is most suitable for digging or grading. Two types of standard sized 
spading forks are available, one with flat tines suitable for ordinary 
soil, the other square-tined, known as an English digging fork, best 
adapted to heavy soils. 
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A spade or a shovel (one should preferably own both) is necessary 
for digging holes, excavating for a pool, making a hotbed or rock gar- 
den, mixing soils and the like. When buying a spade, choose what is 
known as a nurseryman’s spade with a half or three-quarter metal 
strap carried up the handle. The best for the home gardener is one 
made of molydenum steel with a Moly-D handle, as it is light in weight. 
Be sure that it has a “step” on the top edge, either a metal strap riv- 
eted on or the edge turned over; such a “step” saves the shoe sole 
and is easier on the foot. 

For preparing seed beds, etc. a good steel rake is needed, either 
with level head or the round bow type; this is mainly a matter of 
preference. Rakes are made with either straight or curved teeth and 
in varying widths, but the curved teeth are more efficient. The aver- 
age rake has 14 teeth, but for a woman one with 12 teeth is preferable. 


A fair assortment of cultivating tools is.required and all important 
is the ordinary garden or draw hoe for working between rows or open 
spaces. For a mana 7 in. hoe is best, but for a woman a 6 in. blade 
with a shorter handle is advisable. For rather hard ground a narrow 
forged steel weeding hoe is handy. This features a narrow, heavy blade 
on one side, the other having two sharp prongs. There are several vari- 
ations of this hoe. Another essential cultivating tool is the 4-pronged 
speedy cultivator with sharp tines so turned that they can be drawn 
through the ground without a chopping motion. If the soil is not hard 
and not very weedy, this tool permits one to cultivate twice as fast as 
with an ordinary hoe. With it one can work among closely planted 
things and even under shrubbery where an ordinary hoe is not so 
handy. 


For surface cultivation among borders and beds or between rows 
of seedlings, there is, however, nothing to surpass the scuffle or Dutch 
hoe or a modification of it. This type of hoe is pushed or jabbed and 
the worker therefore does not step upon the broken up surface. It is 
the most favored of all hoes among English gardeners. A specially 
useful American form of this hoe is the Diamond Point, with cutting 
edges on both sides. For breaking up a surface beaten hard by rains it 
is invaluable, but where small plants are close together, the 4 in. 
Dutch hoe is without a rival, while among seedlings or in the rock gar- 
den, the 2 in. English “spud” is ideal. 

For heavier work in the vegetable garden a hand cultivator with 
either three or five adjustable prongs is available. When sowing vege- 
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_ ie the heart-shaped or Warren hoe is useful for making drills 
while the seed can be covered with the two ‘“‘ears”’ 
ee e two ‘‘ears” on the upper part 


s aaa oot vision td weeds or brush and briers or for digging up 
rd ground around shrubbery in the Spring, a light shank 
hoe is the best available tool. ror Bede Toe Sxemtgt 


In the maintenance of home grounds, the lawn mowe 
largely. This should be of dandurd wnatee, with ball bearings Phish 
too light. If fitted with an iron roller, so much the better. A collecting 
box is highly desirable. Another essential for lawns is the brume rake 
with flexible steel fingers; this is much superior to an iron or wooden 
rake for keeping the lawn neat and for cleaning paths. A half-moon 
turf edging tool is desirable for trimming the edges of grass from time 
to time. It should be kept sharp so that it cuts the grass and soil clearly. 


For digging out weeds on lawns a dandelion weeder is valuable, but 
a small steel bar, somewhat like a screw driver, with a hole at the base 
is now available for applying acid to such weeds. 


Two pairs of pruning shears come in handy. One should be of 
large size for heavy work, while a smaller pair can be used for small 
twigs, cutting Roses, shrubs or other hard stemmed flowers. Pruning 
shears offered at low prices are never worth notice; they are not sharp 
and quickly get out of order. Good pruning shears are fitted with 
strong springs that will cause them to open after cutting; the Rollcut 
is a desirable tool. A pair of hedge shears is also needed for hedge 
trimming and clipping around grass where the mower cannot reach. 


For tree trimming a pruning saw will be needed. 


For transplanting the home gardener needs one 
and these should be of best quality forged steel. The ‘Ge aneh 
with a 6 or 7 in, blade is most generally useful. A small pattern is 
handy for moving smaller plants, while a narrow, long bladed trowel 
can be used for seedlings and bulbs, the latter also serving as an 
effective weeder in the rock garden. : 


If there is a vegetable garden of some size. is indi 
ae a wheel hoe is indis- 
pensable, and it is advisable to buy the combination type with ittach- 


ments that will permit hoeing, cultivatin : ati < 
and seed sowing. - g, furrowing, hilling, raking 


In addition, most gardeners will a i i 
; ppreciate having some 
hand tools for close cultivating and weeding. Small, Snctt thant 
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hoes, forks and cultivators are sold by garden supply stores, but make 
sure they are best quality forged steel; many of such tools offered 
cheaply are mere gadgets not worth carrying home. 

For fighting pests a small hand duster and a small hand sprayer 
should be in every garden outfit. A two gallon pneumatic pressure 
sprayer will enable one to take care of the spraying of shrubs, small 
trees and the various small fruits and vegetables. For tree spraying it 
is better to secure the services of a professional man who has a 
power outfit. 

A wheelbarrow will surely be wanted, or better still, two. For 
carrying leaves, weeds, brush and other material, a light wooden bar- 
row with removable sides is useful, but for heavy work like carrying 
soil, stones and sand, a workman’s metal barrow is desirable. 


Another highly valuable piece of garden equipment is a plant 
food distributor. This is available in sizes ranging from 12 in. up to 
about 36 in. wide. It can be used for distributing commercial plant 
food on lawns or in the vegetable garden; it can also be used for 
sowing grass seed. 


Another essential is a watering can, preferably one with a long 
spout and two roses, one for fine sprinkling. 


A stout knife for dividing perennials and other purposes, a good 
garden line to ensure straight rows, stakes of all sizes, raffia for tying 
and labels of various sorts will all be needed. A strong basket for carry- 
ing the various small tools and other oddments also proves useful. 


Gloves are needed when pruning Roses and thorny shrubs and for 
handling stones and pulling large weeds. There is a special garden 
glove made of sheepskin, tanned so that the tallow is retained in the 
leather. This glove is light and flexible and keeps the hands in best of 
condition. It can be used for all garden work except for handling small 
seedlings or pulling tiny weeds. Heavy, loose fitting high shoes are 
desirable for all garden work, rather than low shoes, sneakers or pumps. 
For rainy weather, waterproofed hunting boots are admirable. In 
cold weather wear heavy woolen clothing and woolen hose. 

Aside from the standard sized tools mentioned, one may obtain a 
large assortment of smaller sizes suitable for women and children, all 
available in first quality forged steel. ; . 

When buying garden tools, patronize a retail seed store or a hard- 
ware store that specializes in high quality garden tools. Avoid the 
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cut-rate store. If your local stores do not stock what is required, 
consult the catalogs of the leading seedsmen, most of whom list garden 
tools and supplies of the best quality. _— See 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the essential tools needed 
in a fair sized garden, especially where vegetables are grown, are: 
Spading fork, spade shovel, steel rake, lawn rake, draw hoe, Dutch 
hoe and one or two other pattern hoes; prong cultivator, lawn mower, 
lawn edging tool, pruning shears, pruning saw, hand trowel and hand 
fork; duster and sprayer for insecticides; wheelbarrow, watering can 
and strong knife. Another essential requisite is sufficient hose for water- 
ing and reel for same. 


Other equipment the average gardener has good use for when the 
space warrants, are: Sprinklers, either portable, overhead or revolving 
type; fertilizer distributor, garden line, lawn roller, combination 
wheel hoe and cultivator, and grubbing mattock and axe for land con- 
taining many rocks and tree stumps. 


There are, of course, numerous other tools of lesser or greater 
importance, which the gardener may feel the need of as he gains 
experience. The beginner, however, should not be led into buying 
“fancy” tools and “gadgets” without “weighing up” their good and 
bad points. Some tools that work well in light, sandy soil, are hope- 
less on heavy or stony land. The character of the soil should govern 
one’s selection of cultivating tools. On very light soil, a fork is a poor 
tool for digging, a spade being far more effective; and on stony land, 
a fork with close prongs is apt to be troublesome. 

By carefully inspecting the stock of a seed store handling tools, 
or reading the details given in the catalogs of such firms, one may 
readily make a selection that will prove serviceable. 

If funds are short it would be advisable to buy tools only as 
wanted; the experience gained in the use of a moderate supply will 
help one considerably in making additional purchases. 

As there are so many tools of various manufacture for the one 
purpose, and these are so closely alike, to avoid confusion, no illus- 
trations have been used in this chapter. It is better to examine per- 
sonally the garden tools offered by your nearest seedsman or consult 
his catalog. 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 
By RatpH O. Buck 


Choice of Wood—Tools—Suitable Types of Garden Furniture 
—Various Joints and How to Make Them—Paints and Stains— 
Tarring or Creosoting Timber—Wall Panels and Trellises— 
Rose Arches—Garden Arbors—Pergolas—Rustic Furniture 


THE home owner can add materially to the beauty of his surround- 
ings by the judicious use of trellises, arbors and similar garden 
structures, made of wood. Even the more elaborate pieces can be built 
at a surprisingly small outlay of money for material. In any work of 
this sort, the labor cost is the big item, so if the work is done by the 
home owner himself all of this is saved. 


CuHoicE or Woop 


The material, however, must be of good quality as articles of this 
type are exposed to the weather the year around and frequently have 


- posts buried in the ground. Some good weather resisting wood, such 


as Cypress, Redwood or Southern Pine, qualifies admirably, and gener- 
ally one or more of these woods are obtainable at local lumber yards. 
Stock sizes of material should be used wherever possible as this will 
greatly reduce the cost of material. A bit of figuring when you lay 
out your pieces will prevent cutting to waste in length also. 


TOooLs 


The construction of garden furniture and structures is compara- 
tively simple, so anyone with a fair knowledge of the use of woodwork- 
ing tools can successfully build most any of them. Your tool equipment 
need not be extensive nor elaborate; a saw, hammer, chisel, square, bit 
and brace and perhaps a level, will carry you a long way, especially if 
you can borrow some occasionally required tools from an indulgent 


neighbor. 
476 
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SUITABLE TYPES OF GARDEN FURNITURE 


Garden furniture must be of a type that is suitable for the place 
where it is to be used, a point that is all too frequently overlooked. A 
formal garden, for instance, requires a rather stately and dignified type 
of structure. Classic columns, formal lines and rather massive con- 
struction are suggested. On the other hand, an informal garden with 
irregular beds of old fashioned flowers is an ideal setting for the rustic 
or simpler and less formal type of structures. 


Gardens should not be over ornamented with structures; a few well 
placed and properly designed pieces are all that are required or will 
even look well. Ornate structures are never in good taste in any type 
of garden and should be avoided if you would have an attractive gar- 
den. The gingerbread type of ornamentation on structures is equally 
unsuitable and greatly detracts from any structure. Let simplicity be 
the keynote. 


Various JoINTs AND How to MAKE THEM 


The joints commonly used in garden structures are simple and 
easily made. As the work is to be painted, slight inaccuracies and im- 
perfections which do not detract from the strength but only from the 
appearance, are permissible, for they can be effectually concealed with 

putty before the piece 
is painted. 
Figure A shows how 
NA/LS CLINCHED two pieces of lattice are 
ON BACK joined at right angles. 
Butt joints of this type 
are fastened with 2d. 
nails and the nails are 
securely clinched on the 
back. This type of 
joint is used largely in 
the construction of lat- 
tice panels. 

The joint in Fig. B is a half-lap and is much stronger and generally 
better looking where heavier material is used. The surfaces of the 
two pieces are flush, making it easier to paint also. The con- 
struction of this type of joint is not difficult. Simply lay the pieces 
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into position and score 
lines with the point of a 
knife. The line is then 
used as a guide for the 
saw. Care must be 
taken, of course, to 
have the pieces square 
when scoring the lines, 
and the saw kerfs must 
be made inside the 
lines so that the pieces 
will fit snugly. Nails, 
screws or casin water- 
proof glue are used to 
secure the joint. 


The “old reliable” 
mortise and tenon joint 
is shown in Fig. C. 
This joint may be made to go through the piece or “blind,” as shown, 
according to the place in which it is to be used, but the latter is usually 





HOLE FOR BOLT 
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preferable on garden structures. This joint is undoubtedly one of the 
strongest that can be made and is also one of the neatest, but, un- 
fortunately, requires more time and skill than either of the others. 
For garden structures the shoulders are cut only on the sides as shown, 
which greatly simplifies the laying out and cutting of the tenon. Lay 
out the shoulders with a square and knife and make the cut across the 
grain with a saw. If the wood is at all straight grained it is possible 
to make the cuts along the grain with a chisel, otherwise a saw must 
be used. 




















The mortise is laid out in a similar manner and most of stock re- 
moved with an auger bit. The hole is squared up with a chisel. A 
carriage bolt is used to pin the tenon into the mortise and if the hole 
in the tenon is drilled slightly nearer the shoulder than it would be if 
you drilled right through, it will draw the joint together snugly. Water- 
proof glue may be used on this type of joint but is not generally neces- 
sary. Mortise and tenon joints are used to fasten cross rails to upright 
posts and for similar purposes where the stock is fairly thick. 

Rustic furniture requires a somewhat different type of joint. The 
joint shown in Fig. D is most commonly used for this type of work. It 
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consists of a round tenon, somewhat smaller in diameter than the pi 
on which it is formed, but the shoulder need not be cut square; rather 
45 degree slant is best. A slight taper to the tenon is also good. T 
mortise, of course, is simply an auger hole. A saw cut in the teno 
along the line of its axis, is used to insert a wedge as shown in 
sketch. It is obvious that when the tenon is driven into the hole, whic 
has previously been gauged to the proper depth, the wedge will be dri 
en home and the tenon expanded to form a tight joint. A joint of t 
type is permanent so care must be taken not to insert the wedge un 
all trial fitting has been done. Another variation of this joint is t 
omission of the wedge and the use of a carriage bolt or peg in a mann 
similar to that used for the mortise and tenon joint. 


PAINTS AND STAINS 

The finishing of garden furniture with paint does not offer muc 
variety. White paint is used almost universally, for it has been prove 
by experience that no other color presents so pleasing a contras 
against green foliage. It is permissible, however, to use bright colo 
such as red, orange and green on lawn chairs and tables or oth 
portable furniture. 

Brown and green creosote stains may be considered as secon 
choice for certain types of fences and background structures where i 
is desirable to have the structure unobtrusive. 

If paint is used the material should be well primed before assembl 
ing. A new aluminum paint which levels out very smoothly is particu 
larly recommended for this purpose because of its greater protectio 
to the wood and the depth and brilliancy which it gives to the pain 
Of course, a white lead, oil and turpentine primer may be used, but i 
can hardly be considered as durable. 

The reason for priming the wood before assembling is that the s 
faces which are in contact as in Figs. A or B have been found to be th 
first points of decay when left unpainted. The subsequent coats 
paint, of which there should be two, apparently seal the joints mu 
better if the inner surfaces have been primed. 


TARRING OR CREOSOTING TIMBER 
The legs of structures which are placed in the ground should be pr 
tected against early decay by tarring or creosoting the portion of th 
timber that is to be buried. It is especially important that the en 
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grain be well filled, for the moisture will work its way up through the 
pores of the wood and cause the paint to peel for as much as a foot 
above the ground, if this precaution is not taken. 

If the posts are set in concrete this precaution is equally important, 
for the concrete shrinks away from the post when it dries and leaves a 
crack which permits the entrance of water. A little tarring around this 
crack, as well as on the timber itself, would be beneficial no doubt. 


While it is obviously impossible to include any great variety of 


garden furniture designs in the limited space available, a few typical 


designs are given to illustrate the possibilities. Garden furniture is of 
endless variety and new and pleasing designs appear in books and 
magazines every year, so that one need not be limited to the designs 
given. The fundamental operations and methods of construction are 
similar in practically all pieces so that no great difficulty will be en- 
countered in adapting some of these ideas to one’s use, if the designs 
illustrated are not suitable. 


WALL PANELS AND TRELLISES 


Wall panels are used to break the monotony of an otherwise unin- 
teresting blank wall space. Brick walls are the worst offenders in this 
respect, so it is here that panels of lattice are most frequently seen. 
The panels may be nailed directly to the wall by driving nails into the 
mortar between the brick. When panels are placed on a wall of a frame 
building it is necessary to put wood blocks between the wall and the 
panel to prevent the decay which would result from the siding being 
kept damp. 

Trellises are used in a similar manner to cover doorways and to 
form screens and backgrounds. Several designs are given on page 481 
so that you may choose a type that suits your fancy. Any of the de- 
signs may be made up in various sizes and proportions for the purpose 
intended, as there is nothing sacred about either the size or shape. 
The sizes given are the ones most commonly used, however. A simple 
lap joint, secured with clinched nails, is used in all of them. The circu- 
lar and curved pieces are made up in two or more pieces with the 
joints occurring over one of the pieces to which it is nailed. 


ROSE ARCHES 


Rose arches are generally placed over a path or at the entrance toa 
garden. The sides are enclosed with lattice in some design that will 
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An attractive Rose arch 
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form a support on which Roses or other vines may climb. One can 
scarcely conceive of anything more beautiful or decorative than a 
white painted arbor covered with blossoming climbing Roses. 

The arbor shown on page 483 is an unusually attractive and well 
constructed piece. The side panels are made up as separate units, 
securely spaced and braced by the lapped construction of the rafters. 
The joints between the crossrails and posts are mortised and tenoned 
as described previously. The short rafters are secured to the posts by 
meanis of dowels driven from the notch in the rafter into the posts. A 
34 in. piece of broomstick will serve this purpose very well. All of the 
other joints are nailed. 


GARDEN ARBORS 


A well located arbor with benches becomes the point of interest as 
well as comfort in a garden. It need not be covered with vines; in fact, 
this is not really desirable. Trees and shrubbery make a pleasing and 
altogether suitable background for this type of structure and are not so 
prone to draw mosquitoes and other insects. The structure should be 
placed under a tree to afford partial shade. 

Arbors, of course should be substantially constructed so that when 
you sit in them they feel and are solid and secure. Light, flimsy con- 
struction is never desirable, especially in arbors. 

The garden arbor illustrated on page 485 involves the use of a 
band saw in making the arched rafters. This can be done at the local 
mill for a small sum, or it is possible of course, to cut the pieces with a 
turning or keyhole saw. The construction of the arches is of the 
laminated or segment variety; that is, each arch is made up of several 
pieces, double thickness, so that the joints occur on one layer at a 
point where they are covered by the other. A study of the sketch will 
make this clear. 

The arbor has an arch which is laid out on a compass curve, 
orarcofacircle. A pencil ona string is used to draw the curve on paper 
so that it may be used as a pattern to transfer the design to wood. A 
more pleasing design would result if a portion of an ellipse were used 
rather than a circle but this is more difficult to lay out. 





























PERGOLAS 

Pergolas covering a walk leading from the house to the garden or 
garage do add to the appearance of a yard. They should only be used 
however when the distance is at least 50 ft. Vines, especially of the 
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POSTS 18°7N THE GROUND 
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Working drawings for a garden arbor 
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A pleasant place to rest 


flowering variety, should be grown up the sides and over the top to 
make a shaded passage way. Do not let this degenerate into a tunnel- 
like affair, however, or it will become a harbor for most of the mos- 
quitoes and other insects in the community. If large open spaces are 
left at the sides between panels of lattice, this difficulty can be avoided. 

The construction of pergolas, which are generally of considerable 
size and to be classed with Summer houses, are beyond the scope of this 
chapter. Ample information is available on the subject in books de- 
voted exclusively to garden furniture, so it is suggested that if anything 
so ambitious is contemplated one of these books be secured. 
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This settee is 24 in. high and the seat is 17x45 in. Height of seat, 16 in.; 
arms, 26 in. 





For this chair and settee, make the backs 32in. high and the seats 15 in. from. 
the ground. The seat for chair is 16x16 in.; for settee, 16x48 in. 
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Rustic FURNITURE 


The construction of rustic furniture is really quite different from 
the types previously described. Accurate and definite sizes are usually 
impossible, for the reason that it is almost impossible to secure identical 
pieces. Only approximate diameters are possible, and the securing of 
two pieces of even similar curvature often requires considerable 
searching and sorting. 

Rustic furniture may be made either with or without the bark. 
The latter or peeled type, is generally more useful, in the case of chairs 
and benches, as it is not so prone to soil the clothing of an occupant, 
Birch, of course, is an exception to this, for its silvery inner bark is not 
only very beautiful but clean. 





‘This arbor is 6 ft. 6 in. high and 5 ft. to plate. The opening is 
4 ft. in width and 30 in. in depth 
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tended as a point of i 
‘T= 66 CC 


This rustic well 


All 


high and has a seat 17x26 


diagonal members are fitted and nailed 


This chair is 34 in. 
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A miniature bridge such as this may be used across a backyard pool. The 
size is dependent on the pool 


Hickory, Ash, Willow, Birch, Larch and Fir are all suitable for 
rustic furniture; in fact, any wood from which pitch or sap does not 
ooze may be used. The wood should be dry, if possible, and if it has 
been cut in the Winter will retain its bark better. 

Nails are used in fastening the smaller pieces together, especially 
where they are subjected to no great strain, but the type of joint shown 
in Fig. D on page 479 is used for all of the others. The size of the 
tenons vary according to the size of the pieces but 34 of an inch is 
the most usual size. 

Peeled furniture can be finished very attractively by either applying 
spar varnish or more simply and cheaply by coating with boiled linseed 
oil in which a small quantity of either yellow ochre or red lead has been 
dissolved. 

Illustrations of six rustic furniture projects are given herewith, 
together with such basic dimensions as are practicable. Such dimen- 
sions as are not given can be estimated by building the piece in about 
the same proportions as-illustrated. 
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ANIMAL LIFE IN THE GARDEN 
By Artuur STUPKA , 


Bees—Toads—Pigeons and Poultry—Rabbits—Larger Animals 


S on a well-balanced farm, so in a well regulated garden, various 
kinds of animals may contribute in one way or another toward 
making the venture a success. Many gardeners seem to have the idea 
that it is disastrous to attempt to raise animals when the upkeep of a 
garden is the primary objective, but this viewpoint finds no support 
where the double venture is practiced with expedience. In fact, when 
carefully regulated, the upkeep of certain animals cannot help but be 
an asset to the gardener who wishes to obtain the most from his 
garden plot. Of course, a flock of ever hungry chickens, if allowed to 
wander into the sanctuary which is a growing garden, will cause 
inestimable damage. On the other hand, if allowed to roam only over 
a restricted fenced-in area, they, like the garden, may yield a harvest 
of their own. 
From smallest to largest, some of the animals which should receive 
the gardener’s attention are as follows: 


BEES 


Whether or not you and your family are fond of honey, bees play 
so important a part in your garden that they deserve to be considered 
as valuable garden allies. The initial cost of a colony of bees is not 
great (about twenty-five dollars for all the necessities); and the aggre- 
gate of good derived from this investment justifies at least a trial. 
Pollinating tree fruits and other plants in a most effective manner, 
storing large quantities of honey, furnishing an added touch of home 
industry to the vicinity of the garden, and requiring very little care, 
the honey bee is worthy of the gardener’s consideration. Ranging over 
considerable areas in their search for flower sweets, these insects re- 
quire no food except in emergencies. They go about their work, and, 
contrary to the opinions of certain timid people, harm no one unless 


molested. 
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Toaps 


With acceptable bird boxes above the garden and toads in 
garden, a large part of the trouble normally caused by insect pests 
well taken care of. The toad, in spite of its ugliness, is a notable 
dener ally. So acceptable are the six-legged pests to this unassumi 
creature, and so prodigious is his appetite that it is well to learn 
cultivate his friendship. Offhand, the thought of flower beds with 
toad in their midst may cause one to liken it to a kind of Beauty 
the Beast, but in reality the toad-flower relationship is a good one f 
both parties concerned. 

Basing his conclusion solely on the toad’s consumption of cu 
worms, one authority estimated that one toad is worth twenty do 
a year to the gardener. But how many other six-legged pests it m 
consume from the time of its appearance in the Spring to the time 
its hibernation in the Fall! When one stops to consider this splen 
service to the garden, he is prompted to run out and tether the homel 
and heretofore unappreciated garden toad in the center of his m 
precious flower bed, appointing the warty one as a kind of caretak 
and knighting him for a task well done. A knight seldom rode thro 
a more hostile acre and emerged with such flying colors ! 

Toads find access to a garden difficult when it is hemmed in t 
closely by the city. Under such circumstances, it would be well t 
search for these amphibians in outlying areas, or else dispatch boys 
do the searching for you. Once in the garden it might be well to lea 
a plank lying somewhere in a cool, shaded retreat so that your gues 
find a satisfactory place to spend the daylight hours. See to it that the 
ground on which the plank rests is loose so that the toads will have ni 
difficulty in digging into it. While working in the garden, care shoul 
be exercised so that the homely ally is not treaded upon. 

In Autumn the toads begin their long period of hibernation and i 
is at that time that they disappear from our gardens. Somewhere, o 
of reach of the coming cold, they lie buried and will not emerge agai 
until some time after the early robins and bluebirds have return 
with their Spring promises. 

Do everything you can to encourage the toad to reside in yo 
garden—and harm him not. His mission there is a good one. 


_ PIGEONS AND POULTRY 


With sufficient area over which to range and with weather-tigh 
_comfortable quarters, pigeons and poultry, if properly handle 
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contribute to the gardener’s income. Cooked vegetable refuse from 
the house and waste from the garden supplement such goods as are 
essential for health, and, in the case of poultry, maximum egg produc- 
tion. Furthermore, at such times as when the garden is being spaded 
or plowed, poultry, if allowed to roam over the newly turned ground, 
does splendid service in devouring injurious insects. Manure from 
both pigeons and poultry is easily handled and is a rich and valuable 


source of plant food. : 


RABBITS 


These animals, like poultry, can be kept for the fine meat which 
they furnish. Also, like poultry, they will consume much of the green 
waste matter from the garden. The money-making possibilities in 
rabbit culture have, for the most part, been exaggerated, but a small 
number of these animals can be kept profitably by the gardener. A 
rabbit hutch and pens take up but little room and their care is of 
genuine interest and educational value to the children. Domestic 
rabbits, like their wild cousins, may do considerable damage to garden 
crops if unconfined, but this need not occur where proper care is 
exercised. 


LarGER ANIMALS 


Pigs and milk goats consume a variety of table and garden wastes 
and furnish meat and milk, respectively. If properly cared for, both 
are animals of much cleaner habits than they are usually credited with. 
Furthermore, with the high prices now being asked for barnyard 
manure, the gardener would do well to consider seriously the proba- 
bility of keeping such animals. 
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BIRDS IN THE GARDEN 


By ArtHuR STUPKA 


Bluebird—House Wren—Robin—Catbird—Brown Thrasher— 
Phoebe—Flicker—Purple Martin—Fundamentals of Con- 
structing Bird Houses—Attracting Birds 


BLUEBIRD 


F the half a hundred different kinds of birds which are known to 
nest in man-made bird houses, there can hardly be a more desir- 

able feathered tenant than the Bluebird. ‘‘With the earth tinge on 
his breast and the sky tinge on his back,” what a trim and handsome 
spirit he is! Few birds have greater charm or 
more winning ways. His arrival in late Febru- 
ary and in March heralds the birth of a new 
season. Where nesting sites are available and 
satisfactory, he and his mate remain to raise 
two, and even three, broods of young, and in 
Mid-autumn, when the colorful woods are 
being stripped of their leaves, he returns with 
his blue-coated family to make a final inspec- 





The Bluebird ‘ 7 
“Typical of all that is tion of the nest before leaving on the south- 


SeeeS EAE ~ ward migration. 
Cores a ot The one fact alone, that 68 per cent of the 


Bulletin No. 755 ais ‘ i 
Bluebird’s diet consists of insects, most of 


which are harmful, marks him as a species 
which should be encouraged to remain in or near a garden. If you 
live in the heart of a big city and your garden plot is close by the 
noisy trolleys, all efforts to induce the feathered bluecoats to stop and 
stay will avail nothing. But if you are fortunate enough to have a 
garden which is not hemmed in by city noises and not overrun by 
cats or overpopulated by Starlings or English Sparrows, the Bluebirds 
will require but little prompting. A simple house of the right dimen- 
sions, placed 5 to 10 ft. above ground in a fairly open location on a 
pole, on a dead tree limb, or in the crown of a tree which is not too 
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dense, will be acceptable. Make the floor area 5 by 5 in.; the depth, 
8 in., and fashion a circular entrance 114 in. in diameter 6 in. above 
the floor. 

A plain board box may be used, but this becomes more acceptable 
when covered with bark or slabs. Nesting, as the Bluebird ordinarily 
does, in tree cavities and in hollow fence posts, a bird house which 
closely approximates such sites is best. Fortunately, this bird is not 
a particular tenant. 

A second nesting of your Bluebirds is encouraged by having a 
second house in place and ready for occupancy at the time the young 
are leaving the first nest. Occasionally a third brood is raised. Guard 
against the house cat, rout the pestiferous Starlings and English 
Sparrows and clean the little domiciles yearly. Your charming fea- 
thered guests will repay this service a hundredfold if you give them 
half a chance. 


Hovust WreEN 


Thriving where human beings dwell under 
fairly congested conditions, nesting in almost 
every conceivable type of nook and cranny, 
and being well able to take care of itself, the 
y House Wren becomes a bird of the city as well 

as of the countryside. Alert, aggressive, and 
Ye persistent in his Summer singing, he commands 
The House Wren attention. Since it has been shown that 98 per 


“Whose bubbling song is 4 4 4 : s,s 
such a joy all throughthe cent of its diet is made up of insects, it is well 





Spring and Summer” 
Coe ey Ree for the gardener to encourage the House Wren. 
Bulletin, No. 755 Mr. W. L. McAtee, government expert on the 


food habits of birds, states that this bird brings 

food to its young about once every two minutes all day long. 

Although the Wren has been known to take up its abode in almost 
every conceivable type of receptacle, a rustic or board face dwelling, 
placed from 6 to 10 ft. above the ground, is most acceptable. The 
area of the floor should be 4 by 4 in.; the depth of the cavity, 6 to 8 in.; 
the entrance should be from 1 to 6 in. above the floor, and the dia- 
meter of the entrance exactly 1 in. This last measurement is im- 
portant since it repels the unwanted English Sparrow but allows a ° 
convenient entrance for the smaller desired bird. Placing the little 
dwelling on the side of a building protects the tenants from the house 
cat. i 
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RosBINn 


Known by almost every boy and girl throughout its wide range, 
the Robin has come to be an American bird favorite. To the ci 
dweller he is a veritable harbinger of Spring. His welcome notes of 
early morning and late evening have endeared him to all, especially to 
city folk who seldom hear bird notes other than 
the harsh chirping of English Sparrows and 
squeals of the Starlings. For the most part, 
qe laurels, especially in the urban places, 

- deserved, and it is well to encourage the Red 
breast to tarry and nest. 

But encouraging the Robin does not m 
the erection of bird “houses.” No enclos 
J structure for him! Unlike the Wren, the Blu 
bird, and many other species which are kno 
to “move in” where an available and desirabl 
“house for rent” is situated in a satisfactory 
place, the Robin will not venture into a bird 
house. A simple shelf, measuring 6 by 8 in. and placed 6 to 15 ft. above 
the ground, is best. Put it up under the porch roof or under the 
eaves of your house—wherever it is protected from rain and from 
the direct rays of the sun. Outlining this shelf with a strip which 
rises a half inch or so helps to prevent dislodgement of the nest during 
times of heavy wind and rain. As mud is used in construction of the 
nest, it might be well to have some of this material on hand in such 
places where otherwise the birds would experience difficulty in: 
getting it. 





The Robin 
“How cheery his song at 
the first peep of ie 
Courtesy Nat'l Ass’n of 
Audubon Societies 


CATBIRD AND BROWN THRASHER 

Both the Catbird and the Brown Thrasher are such excellent song- 
sters that they would be welcome additions to any garden. Although 
both are fond of cultivated fruits, their diet, especially in the case of 
the Thrasher, consists largely of insects. These birds, like the Robin, 
will build on a shelf, but this structure must be placed low (2 to 6 ft.) 
and in a veritable tangle of shrubbery or evergreens. Such a site 
corresponds to their normal resting places. 


PHOEBE 


Are you acquainted with the alert and industrious Phoebe? You 
probably are if your home is in the suburban or rural districts, for 
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this bird goes more than half way in letting you know he is about. Like 
his cousin, the Chebec, and like the Bob White, Killdeer, Chickadee, 
Whip-poor-will, Chewink and others, the Phoebe actually tells you 
who he is, and makes it persistent and emphatic in addition. By all 
means, endeavor to have this fine member of the highly beneficial 
Flycatcher family nest in or near your garden. To watch him cap- 
ture his insect prey on the wing, to hear his pleasant “phoebe, phoebe,” 
and to be fortified with the assurance that this fine bird is actually 
a part of your garden is worthy of all efforts you might make to 
attract him. 

In the Phoebe we have another shelf-nester, his favorite location 
being under a bit of rock outcropping, under a bridge, under an open 
shed, or under the roof of a deserted and delapidated dwelling. Make 
the shelf 6 by 6 in. and place it in some protected place at a distance 
of from 7 to 12 ft. above the ground. The closer you come to the 
kind of nesting site which the Phoebe would select in Nature, the 


better chances you will have of attracting this interesting feathered 
tenant. 


FLICKER 


None of our native birds seems to have such a liking for ants as 
does the Flicker, the High-hole, the Golden-winged Woodpecker, or 
whatever other name you wish to call him. Because of preference for 
such prey, he is often seen on the ground, sometimes so engrossed, 
apparently, in his consumption of ants that he will not take wing until 
one is almost upon him. Of dur Woodpeckers, the Flicker is most 
easily persuaded to enter a bird house, but you must have the right 
kind of house situated in the right kind of place. Make the floor 
7 by 7 in. (either round or square), the depth of the cavity 16 to 18 in., 
and the diameter of the entrance 214 in. This entrance should be 
about 2 in. below the roof of the house. Erect the little domicile 
on a pole or else place it in a dead tree or against the side of some 
building. In any case, it should be from 8 to 20 ft. above the ground. 


PurpPLE Martin 
Although the apartment type of bird house is unsuitable for the 
needs of almost every other bird, it is the kind which our sociable 
Purple Martin demands. So gregarious are these birds that 6ne won- 
ders where they nested before the white man attracted them to his 
premises with the colony style of house. Starting with a structure 
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to accommodate six or eight pairs, one can, by adding one or t 
additional floors, attract as many as 25 or 30 nesting pairs of th 
birds. 

An entrance 21% in. in diameter opening to an apartment whic 
is 6 in. square forms the unit of an acceptable type of house. Gove 
ment publications devoted to bird house construction have excell 
plans for the making of colony homes for Martins. Paint the st 
ture white, or else stain it if you prefer. Select an open area not 
near your dwelling and elevate the little hotel on a pole so that 
remains perched 15 to 20 ft. from the ground. Should a stream or 
small body of water be near by, your little house-for-rent might pro 
doubly attractive. Expel the English Sparrows until your Marti 
have begun nesting duties. After that, your vociferous dark coat 
tenants will probably be able to guard against any feathered intrud 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CONSTRUCTING BirD HOoUusEsS 


In the construction of any kind of bird house it is well to b 
in mind certain fundamental principles. 

1. Wood is by far the best material for bird boxes. 
of easily worked wood will do. 

2. Weathered lumber is best. If your bird box is new, put it up i 
the Autumn so that it may benefit by winter weathering. 

3. If your bird box is not of the slab or rustic type, paint it so 
natural shade of brown or dark green. 

4. One room houses, except for Martins, are best. The two or mo 
room house makes for disturbance of the initial tenants ani 
defeats its own purpose. 

5. Circular entrances are natural and are therefore best. 

6. Arrangement for cleaning the bird box is an essential part of thi 
construction. A hinged top or side makes for easy cleaning. 

7. By all means protect your feathered tenants against cats, Englis 
Sparrows, Starlings, and squirrels—but especially against cats. 
metal or wire guard placed around the tree or pole which suppor 
your bird box is worthy of consideration. Place it high enoug 
so that cats and squirrels cannot spring above it. All cats a 
potential bird killers and each year the toll of feathered life the 
take is tremendous. 

8. Have’ some acquaintance with those particular birds for whd 
you are building the house. A number of good bird books ha 
been written, if your information must come second-hand. 


Almost any kin 
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ATTRACTING BIRDS 


A bird bath and the right kind of berry bearing trees, robs and 
vines aid greatly in attracting certain species of birds who thereupon 
become potential tenants of your garden bird houses. Water and food 
often lure such birds as are migrants to and from the South, 
as well as such birds as come down from the North to spend the Win- 
ter in our climate. The bulk of the latter are consumers of noxious 
weed seeds, whereas the former subsist to a greater or less extent upon 
insects which are more or less harmful. The task of attracting birds 
is therefore one which is not only desirable because of esthetic reasons, 
but which is expedient because of the sound economic principles 
involved. It pays in more ways than one. 

The late Charles Livingston Bull, naturalist and well known illus- 
trator of wild life, divides such birds as may be attracted to the gar- 
den into four groups, as follows: 


No. 1—Svuer Grovp: 
Chickadee 
Tufted Titmouse 
White-breasted Nuthatch 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
Dowry Woodpecker 
Hairy Woodpecker 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 
Flicker 
Blue Jay 
Oregon Jay 
Whiskey Jack 
Crow 
Clarks Crow 
Brown Creeper 
Myrtle Warbler 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 





Black-capped Chickadee 


“Any side up, without care, 
is the label _he_ bears’ 


Courtesy U. S. Farmers’ Hermit Thrush 
Bulletin, No. 630 Winter Wren 
House Wren 
Starling 
Screech Owl 


These birds also eat: 


Sunflower seed Dog biscuit 


Squash seed Walnuts 

Meat Butternuts 

Fat pork Unroasted peanuts 
Crumbs Other oily nuts 


A few of these birds will also eat cracked corn and oats. 








4 Cardinal A few of this gra 

Goldfinch will also eat a lit 

Redpoll suet, or will picka 

The Junco, or Snowbird Snow Bunting bone with a i 

“‘Leaden skies above; snow below” Evening Grosbeak meat or fat adherif 

Counteny: U. G: Varmers’ Bulletin, piss Grosheak * but their normal fo 
ee Purple Finch is vegetable. 
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No. 2—Szzp Group: 


% Junco 


Tree Sparrow 


: Song Sparrow 


White-throated Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Fox Sparrow 










These birds also ¢ 
almost any ki 
small seeds or cra 
gtains, such as b 
seed, millet, 
crumbs, bread, cri 
ers, dog biscuit, ¢ 


ye 





Gay-crowned Rosy Finch 
Other Finches and Sparrows 

















No. 3—Grain Grove: Any kind of grain 





Ruffed Grouse Oats 

Quail Wheat 
Partridge Rye 
Pheasant Barley 
Lapland Longspur Buckwheat 
Shore Lark Cracked corn 


Song Sparrow 
“One of the most ad- 
mirable and delightful 
of American songsters”’ 
Courtesy U. S._ Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin, No. 630 


This is a Souther 
Robin group. Will eat o 
Mocking Bird anges, figs, grapes an 
Catbird and most other almost any oth 

Thrushes fresh fruit, also som 
times, bread and mi 


No. 4—Fruir: 


The following fleshy-fruited shrubs are known to be favorites witl 
the birds. They are listed in descending order, according to th 
numbers of birds known to feed upon their fruits, as based on finding 
of the United States Department of Agriculture: . 

Raspberry, Blackberry, Elder, Sumac, Dogwood, Wild Grap 
Wild Cherry, Bayberry, Blueberry, Mulberry, Pokeberry, Stray 
berry, Holly, Shadbush, Hackberry, Juniper, Greenbrier, Virgin 
Creeper, Tupelo or Sour Gum, Huckleberry, Hawthorn, Black Hay 
Snowberry, Rose, Sassafras, Spicebush, Crowberry, _Bearbe 
Buffaloberry, Honeysuckle, Mountain Ash, Wild Sarsaparilla, Chok 
berry, Supplejack, Peppertree, Beautyberry, Partridgeberry, Apple 
and Silverberry. Gooseberry, Currant, Barberry and Bucktho 
since they are known to serve as alternate hosts of rusts which attac 
various plants, are not included in the list. 
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BIRD HOUSES YOU CAN BUILD 
By Rarpy O. Buck 


o bevy most important considerations in building bird houses are 
the area, size of entrance, snugness and ventilation. Means for 
cleaning out the old nest at the end of the season is also desirable. 
Generally speaking, bird houses should be put up in a quiet, semi- 
shady location, high enough so that they cannot be reached by cats. 
When painting bird houses, avoid bright colors and glossy paints 
and enamels. Birds are often frightened away because of one or the 
other of these faults. Green, brown and white seem to be the preferred 
colors, perhaps because they blend in with the foliage more readily. 
Gloss paints may be dulled by the simple addition of turpentine. 
Remember that birds build their nests where conditions are most 
favorable. Hanging a few short lengths of string, yarn or bits of burlap 
in the trees will often convince a feathered family that your location is 
preferable to that of a neighbor’s who does not provide these advantages. 
Of all the birds that seemingly enjoy the association of men, the 
wrens and martins are outstanding. They, as well as several other 
species, when once established in your yard or garden, will return, 
season after season, to occupy the quarters you provide and repay your 
hospitality with their cheery songs from morn to night. However, you 
must build your house for the particular species of bird you wish to 
occupy it, as they each have their code of specifications for which they 
show considerable preference. A table published in Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 609 by the U. S. Department of Agriculture,* is especially per- 





tinent. A part of the table follows: ’ Ent. Sige Height 
Bird Floor Height above of above 
Bludbitds <i srootics Cll | 5''s5)’ 8’’ Be win PE i0 
House Wren....... 4x4" 6’ to 8" 1""to 6" —"’_— 6’ to. 10” 
Bewick Wren... 1.4"'x4"" 6’"t0 8" -1"'to 6" =~" «6 t0. 10” 
Carolina Wren..... 144!” 6! t0 8" 1" to 6" 134" 6 to 10’ 
Martins 5.01). dos 6''x6/" 6” 1” 2%" 15’ to 20’ 
House Finch....................6/’x6”” 6” 4” 2” 8’ to 12’ 
Red-headed Woodpecker... ...... 6"'x6"’ 12’ to 15” 12% 2’’ 12’ to 30’ 
Pitedieh 000. Sa29Oy. AU 7’'x7"’ 16’ t0 18"" 16” 2%" 6’ to 20 


*Note—Pamphlet can be obtained from Bureau of Printing, Washington, D. C. 
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Wrens are particularly popular little birds because they come 
early in the Spring and are so friendly and sociable that if one shows 
them a welcome they will be your happy guests all Summer long. 
They are not the least bit fastidious about where they build their nest 
but quickly select a home and move right in. They sing from morni 
until night as they go about gathering up bits of string, straw and 
twigs with which to make their tiny nest. They will gladly occupy 
your bird house if you will provide one that suits their needs. : 

Figures A to E on page 503 represent a collection of simple wren 
house designs which fully comply with the specifications that the wren 
family insists upon. The construction in most cases is extremely 
simple and quite within the range of ability of a school boy who ha 
had a bit of manual training. 

The bird house in Fig. A consists of shaped front and back pieces 
3% in. x 5 in. x 834 in. in size, between which the 34 in. side and bot 
tom pieces are nailed as shown. Notice that the sides do not extend 
up to the roof but leave a space or vent for the circulation of air. The 
house is hung from a tree limb or other support in a manner simila 
to that shown in Fig. E. 

The house shown in Fig. B is quite similar in construction, except 
that the opening is elongated to facilitate the carrying of twigs into 
the house for the nest. If you have ever watched a tiny wren struggling 
with a twig to pull it through a 7% in. hole, you will know that this 
innovation will meet with the entire approval of the wren tribe ! 

The addition of perches or brackets on wren houses is a question- 
able practice which is roundly condemned by many authorities becaus 
of the danger of sparrows sitting on the perch in front of the entrance 
and worrying the mother wren on the nest. Others assert, however, 
that the male wren is quite capable of keeping the sparrows away from 
the nest and that the perches are of considerable aid in getting the nest 
material into the house, as well as being of help to the baby wren 
when learning to fly. The perches can be omitted without detracting 
materially from the designs so “let your convictions be your guide.’ 

The flat type of house shown in Figs. C and D is especially suitable 
for fastening to a building, up near or under the eaves. 

If a more elaborate wren house is desired the three-family type 
shown on page 505 is recommended. A careful study of the drawing 
will show that the construction is quite simple. The front and back 
pieces are made first; then the side and partition pieces are naile¢ 
between them. Note the vents left under the eaves. The addition o 

a 
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Wren and Martin Houses 
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the roof boards and floor complete the house, with the exception of | 
the ornamental solid wood chimney. 

The purple martin is strongly social in its habits and lives only in 
colonies, so a martin house must be of the apartment house variety, 
containing at least six apartments. The conventional square house — 
shown in Fig. F in illustration on page 503 is always popular with the 
the martins. The construction is quite boxlike, with the exception of 
the partitions, which are jointed in a fashion similar to an egg tray 
as shown in Fig. G. In order to provide ventilation, holes are bored 
into the ends of the roof section and also up through what serves as the 
ceiling of each compartment. Additional ventilation is provided by the 
unused center compartment which has holes through its side walls 
and a large hole through the ceiling. 

The roof assembly is nailed to the walls which, in turn, are fastened 
to the platform or floor by means of hooks. The hooks make it possible 


to gain access to the entire house for cleaning out in the Spring. y 
Sparrows are always contenders for space in a martin house and fj \ \ 
will take possession the first thing in the Spring if they are not driven f. » : 


away. For this reason it is advisable to have a martin house readily : Vp © 5] 
accessible, either by ladder, or, better still, by mounting it on a pole PGA i 


arranged as shown at “H” so that it can be lowered at will. The 
entrances to the compartments should be closed with bits of screening 









in the Fall, after the martins leave for the South, and reopened only MAKE ALL ENTRANCE 
when the first one is seen in the Spring. WOLES 2S WOLAMETER 
A somewhat more elaborate martin house of seven compartments AND /"ABOVE THE FLOOR oo CLEATTO 
is shown on page 505. This design may be used as a sort of basis for a Vy \ <, COVER JOINT 
scale model house, if desired, by the addition of an outside fireplace Pepa y ® . 






chimney, painted windows, doors, etc. Extensions such as porches with 
railings will not meet with the approval of the birds, however, and 
should be avoided. The walls are made in two units which are united 
by nailing and by mounting on the baseboard. The roof sections, 
shown in detail, are also made as separate units and nailed to the side 
walls. Make three triangular ends like the one shown in the side eleva- 
tion so that one may be used for a partition at the center. A cleat is 
used at the ends of the gables to cover the joint and to secure the roof 
sections to the walls. 

The octagonal martin house shown on page 507 is a much more 
ambitious project than any of the others described and requires con- 
siderable skill as well as a good equipment of wood-working tools. 

The floor pieces, which are rather wide, can be made up of several 


on k— /33'—+| 
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narrow boards butted together. They are held together by the spacer 
pieces to which the sides are to be nailed. Be sure to have the grain 
of the latter running at right angles to the floor pieces, however, as 
shown in the sketch. 

The wall panels are beveled on the edges so that they will make a 
reasonably tight joint at the corners. The edges of the partition pieces 
give adequate surface for nailing and lend considerable rigidity to the 
structure. Note that one of the partition pieces runs entirely across the 
cavity, two of them run from the side to the center and the other four 
fit into the corner angles formed by the three. The pieces should be 
assembled in the order described. 

The roof forms are set up in a similar manner to that used for the 
partitions. The squared diagram gives the contour of these pieces but _ 
the exact length will have to be determined by trial and fitting with 
the exception of the one that reaches from side to side or No. 1, which 
will be the length given. 

The roofing paper should be cut and tacked from form to form, then 
the joints covered with narrow strips of a contrasting color as indi- 
cated: It is not advisable to substitute metal roofing for the paper 
unless some insulating material is placed beneath it to prevent the 
interior from becoming too warm. A 2 in. layer of shavings in the attic 
portion would be beneficial in either case. 

The finial at the top is turned on a lathe and, of course, is very 
attractive, but a splendid substitute could be made either square or 
octagonal and obviate the use of a lathe. 

No provision for access to this or the martin house described on 
page 505 is provided as it is quite a simple matter to remove the old 
nests through the large entrance holes by means of a bent wire hook. 

No particular kind of wood is needed to make bird houses, though 
good sound material is indicated if you expect the houses to last for 
several seasons. Do not paint the inside of bird houses if you would 
have them occupied. Sheet metal should never be used for the roof 
of a bird house because it affords so little protection from the heat 
of the sun. Birds are often compelled to desert the nest under such 
conditions and leave the young to die. 







> - ALUMINUM 
PAINT —- 





‘ SECTION A-B 
yz ASPHALT 





DETA/L OF 
ROOFING EDGE 


20"- 


WALL PANELS 
16 REQ. 


I~BRACKETS-4 REQ. 





The houses described can be adapted to the use of bluebirds, finches See ierce 
and many other species by simply making the specifications agree with THE GROUND 


those suggested in the Department of Agriculture table, for the particu- MARTIN HOUSE ROOF FORMS -8REQ. 


lar bird you wish to attract. 
A 16-Room Martin House 
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GOLDFISH IN THE GARDEN POOL 
By Epwin H. PERKINS 


Types of Goldfish—What and Where to Purchase—Treatment 
of Goldfish—The Pool—Plant Oxygenators—Food—Diseases 
—Breeding—Enemies—Wintering Goldfish 


NE can own an ideal garden pool, become a confirmed pool gazer 
and then find that pool lacks something. The beautiful Day 
Blooming Waterlilies close early leaving only foliage behind. As far 
as the Night Bloomers are concerned the tired business man finds 
himself unable to enjoy them because of the annoying flying insect 
life, reared to flying age in his pool. Goldfish furnish the animation 
to liven dull foliage and make evening pool-side visits pleasurable 
as well. 


Types OF GOLDFISH 


Among goldfish for pool use we find the heavily scaled, common 
goldfish, Carassius carassius, still a leader today. The larger sizes, 
called by dealers “giants,” and measuring from 8 to 12 in. in length, 
are demanded. ‘These fish are active scavengers and are further 
capable of standing much abuse due to faulty management. 


The commercial Comet, because it comes in the same colors (red 
to golden yellow and white—the last called Pearl) is often innocently 
confused with the common goldfish. The latter has a broad body 
and short finnage; the Comet is possessed of a more trim body and 
longer tail. The name Comet refers to the slimness of this fish and 
its ability to move like a flash in the water. 

The next. fish to interest us in the upward scale of prices is the 
Shubunkin. It, too, is a straight-bodied, single tailed fish, and aside 
from its pastel coloring could be classed as a common goldfish. The 
name Shubunkin is translated as Autumn brocade and on this fish we 
find the delicate reds, browns and yellows of Fall and in addition quite 
an amount of blue. The colors are not patterned in a standardized way. 
As much variation in color exists as we find on a calico dyed egg. 


Shubunkins are a cross from a higher type with common goldfish. 
508 
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Passing from the single tailed type, we come to the Japanese Fan- 
tail, a short bodied, deep bellied, well colored fish with a divided or 
fanned tail. This is becoming more popular each season. Specimens 
with extremely long finnage are most valuable but not always the most 
interesting pool fish. They move too slowly. 

The Chinese Telescopes which, like the Fantails, can be had in 
colors from red to calico, have in addition abnormally bulging eyes 
which seem ready to pop out of their heads. The greater this develop- 
ment the more valuable the specimen. Solid blacks in these fishes are 
extremely valuable. 

The Lionhead with its grotesque head growth, and the Oranda, 
which is similar to it but with greater and more refined finnage, are 
not usually seen in other than protected pools. All the above varieties 
(except the common goldfish) can be had in heavily scaled or trans- 
parently scaled varieties. The heavily scaled ones are hardier. 


Wuat AND WHERE TO PURCHASE 
Goldfish grow so quickly when given a home in the garden pool 
that one can safely purchase smaller fish and derive much pleasure 
in seeing them grow. It is not always the best policy to purchase 





Photo copyrighied by Edwin H. Perkins 
A nice commercial Fantail Goldfish 
Fishes of this type make desirable friends in your pool. The fish shown is natural size. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































your fish, it may be well to give them a salt bath when received, 
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the most highly developed ones; they may have passed their prime 
and need expert attention to maintain them at their best. q 

A selection can be made from a local dealer if one is available, or, 
since goldfish are known good shippers, they may be purchased from 
nursery specialists. These men usually give more value than one 
pays for, and generally time and route shipments so as to effe 
good delivery. Each specialist willingly gives advice on the best ca 
of his fish on receipt. 






















; 
( 
TREATMENT OF GOLDFISH ‘ 


Should no instructions accompany or precede the shipment of 


During transit they may have become bruised or some of their pro- 
tective coating (a slimy substance) removed, or they may be un- ; 
balanced due to jolting. Transfer them carefully with a net or shal- 
low saucepan to a tub of shallow water (at the same temperature as 
that in the shipping container), to which a level teaspoonful of sea 
salt has been added for each gallon of water used. After a few hours 
in this they will have regained themselves and may be safely trans- 
ferred to an established pool unless they show distinct signs of 
infection. 
THe Poo. 


A new pool, if not properly seasoned or cured, will cause distress 
to splendid fish. Before fish are placed in it, it should have been 
soaked and emptied at least three times. The soaking requires sev- 
eral days between each drain and refill. If water is difficult to obtain 
or expensive, time and expense can be minimized as follows: In the 
act of setting, concrete releases much free lime which dissolves in the 
water, injuring fish and stunting plant growth. A piece of pink litmus 
paper floated in the pool will turn blue, indicating an alkaline con-" 
dition. Dilute hydrochloric acid is added with constant stirring until 
the paper again turns slightly pink. If it remains so for 24 hours 
the pool is safe; otherwise add acid until it does. 

The kind of water used need give no trouble. Creek or river water 
(unpolluted) or spring, well, rain or city waters are satisfactory, 
unless the selected one is too heavily charged with minerals, sulphur 
principally. 

Allow plenty of space—several small fish to a tub garden, four 
medium sized ones to a small pool or about a dozen large ones to a 
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big pool. Fish must breathe freely of the dissolved oxygen in water. 
This is slightly more than one-half of one per cent (.578%—77 deg. F). 
They are incapable of separating water into its component gases 
and show distress at a diminished supply. A one-inch fish should 
have several gallons of water for its use in a pool; a four-inch one re- 
quires more than four times that amount. Its body develops in all 
dimensions; thus, a one-inch fish gives us the dimensions, 1x14x4— , 
and a four-inch fish, 4x2x1=8, or a ratio of about 1.64. 


PLANT OXYGENATORS 


Waterlilies and ornamental pool plants are poor oxygenators and 
the fish are such heavy oxygen consumers that we should plant sub- 
merged oxygenators like Sagittaria gigantea, S. subulata, S. natans or 
Vallisneria spiralis. Anacharis canadensis, which can be floated on 
the surface in bunches as received, is also a splendid oxygenator. 

When the water is warm—ideal Waterlily bloom time—it is cap- 
able of retaining less dissolved oxygen and, since running water retards 
Waterlily bloom, the fruits of overstocking with fish life will develop 
in loss of fish. Occasional freshening with a fine spray on the hose 
washes insect life off the plants—which the fish consume—energizes 
the fish and replaces water lost by evaporation. 


Foop 


A pocl attracts flying insect life which comes to deposit eggs in 
the water where the larva can develop. The chief insect offender, 
the mosquito, is attracted in numbers. The eggs hatch into the wig- 
gler stage in the pool and then become choice food morsels, few escap- 
ing. So plentiful does this food become in Summer that feeding the 
fish oftener than twice weekly is not recommended. 

For this additional feeding one can use any of the standard gold- 
fish foods sold by stores and hatcheries, together with dried shrimp, 
with perfect success. Bits of boiled fish, chopped clams, crab meat, 
scrambled eggs, canned shrimp or other similar products used for 
human consumption, can be given to vary the diet. Oatmeal, either 
dry or as prepared for the breakfast table, is a splendid food which is 
relished. Indeed, one does no harm when this alone supplements the 
diet of larvae found in the pool. The fish seem always hungry; even 
a crust of dry bread thrown to them is quickly devoured. 

Fish learn to follow the shadow of a man in the pool; this leads 
to the assumption they are hungry and require more food. A fish is 
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Photo copyrighted by Edwin H. Perkins 


A few Telescopes like the one illustrated above (half-size) will make 
your pool the garden’s center of attraction 


a great waster of food and quite often too much food is provided 
This sinks to the bottom of the pool, ferments and breeds disease 
Decaying plants do likewise. 

To correct this evil snails are recommended and some of them, 
quite unlike the garden slug which is also called snail, are quaintl 
decorative. The common pond snail, Physa ancillaria, the red ram 
horn or Copenhagen snail, Planorbis corneus var. rubra, and its bro 
counterpart, Planorbis corneus, as well as the active Australia 
pond snail, Isadora proteus, are splendid scavengers of the egg-layini 
type. Japanese snails, Viviparus malleatus, in addition to bein 
equally ravenous scavengers, reward their keeper with numbers o 
tiny young, born alive and capable of working so soon as releas 
by the mother. Frog tadpoles soon learn to eat the food intende 
for the fish and cease acting as scavengers too soon. If you ar 
interested in watching their development, or can endure the nois 
created by a group of mature ‘“Croaking Carusos” in evening, they 
are not objectionable additions. 

Within the last two years there has been a growing demand fo! 
the Japanese Weatherfish, Cobitisidae, to correct the excess food in a 
pool. They too closely resemble a snake to mix with a pretty pool group. 
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DISEASES 


Given the conditions outlined fish will prove fairly disease resistant. 
The live food found in pools is sufficiently laxative to keep them 
healthy. We strongly suspect some internal diseases are caused by 
micro-organisms, but as fish do not lend themselves to experiment 
like rats, guinea pigs, etc., and no foundation has been established 
to experiment with, any internal disease and its proper diagnosis 
and treatment remain a guess. Our troubles come from external 
diseases, which are now being diligently studied by fanciers. 


We must appreciate that even the most healthy pool water con- 

tains pathogenes in unobjectionable minorities. When, for some fault, 
they increase beyond this stage, our fish become infected with small 
white spots, caused by a small parasite called Ichthyophthirius multi- 
juliis or tail rot, in which the tail becomes devoid of all tissue. Fungus, 
Saprolegnia ferax, a wooly parasitic plant of low order, may appear on 
fish. If for any reason these are allowed to persist at the expense of 
the host, the fish is soon lost. 

These ailments can be treated without removing fish from pools. 
Add enough weak solution of Potassium permanganate to make the 
water slightly pink and allow it to act for about 15 minutes. This 
destroys pathogenic matter. Have at hand a solution made by dis- 
solving one-half ounce of dry lime sulphur in one gallon of cold water. 
Two ounces of this solution should then be added, with constant stirr- 
ing, to each 50 gallons of water in the pool. A haze will appearin the 
water; the permanganate is changed chemically and finally drops to 
the bottom as a harmless manganese compound. No further treat- 
ment is usually needed. Algae, the vegetable matter which makes 
pools appear green, is also ridded in most cases by this treatment. 

If after this treatment a fish still shows infection, it can be removed 
with a net, painted from head to tail with a 2 per cent solution of 
Mercurochrome and tossed back into the pool with the knowledge 
at least that it cannot carry or spread disease. 


BREEDING 
Much pleasure may be derived from breeding pool fishes. When 
one fish persistently chases another, you can be reasonably sure a male 
is driving a female. If examined closely in Spring, the male will be 
seen to be long and trim with white dots like pin points on his gill 
plates; the female will be lopsided from carrying roe. 
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In the early morning hours the fish can be seen swimming through 


the floating plants, on which they will deposit their glass-like eggs. — 


Fertile eggs are hardly visible in water; those which are infertile 
become white. i 
These eggs, attached to plants, should be lifted and placed in shal- 
low pans of water to hatch. A place where from 75 to 78 deg. F. prevails 
will hatch the eggs in from five to seven days. Avoid boiling sun or 
the eggs may cook. When the youngsters hatch they resemble black 
threads; they feed on an eggsac for a few days, then hunt food. Bi 
of hard cooked egg, powdered fish food or powdered shrimp may be 
sprinkled on the water for them. When distinguishable (by shape) 


, 


as fish they may be gently placed back in the pool and may escape 


their parents if sufficient plants have been provided. An alternative 
method, and probably the easiest, is to remove the parent fish from 
the pool after spawning and return them when the babies are large 
enough. Be sure snails are not on the plants with the eggs for snails 
dearly love the taste of goldfish caviar. 


ENEMIES’ 


Not many goldfish enemies are found in a garden pool. Snakes 
of the water varieties, snapping turtles, kingfishers and marsh hens 
should be guarded against. Dragon flies, Diplax elisa, and their 
larva, as well as the beetle, Dytiscus harrisii, and its larva, commonly 
called the water tiger, are capable of inflicting severe injury from 
biting. 

Fish lice when found should be hand picked and killed. None of 
the enemies noted is so destructive to young fish as the fresh-water 
polyp, Hydra viridissima, which are frequently introduced on new 
plants. Fortunately, a few four horned snails, Ampullaria gigas, if 
added among the scavengers will eat the hydra in preference to other 
food offered. 


_WINTERING GOLDFISH . 

If you have purchased scaleless fish they should be removed from 
the pool in late Fall. Scaled varieties will Winter well under a blanket 
of ice in the pool at least 2 ft. deep. A hole should be cut in the ice 
to prevent the air supply being cut off from.them entirely. An 
aquarium in the home is so attractive that many prefer to bring 
their fish in for the Winter, although this, as can be seen, is optional 
with the owner of goldfish in a garden pool. 
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HOUSE PLANTS THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


By Savie HEcHtT 


Bromeliads — Philodendrons — Nephthytis — Dieffenbachia — 
Vitis rhombifolia—Saintpaulia ionantha—Rosa rouletti— 
Pachysandra—Succulents—Terrarium or Wardian Case Plants 


HE chance remark of a nurseryman at one of the Miami Beach 

flower shows, and a motor trip through Florida where I saw 
hundreds of air plants and other native plants—and then on my re- 
turn to the North to meet with the everlasting Sansevieria, English 
Ivy, so-called Japanese gardens and Rubber plants—all this awakened 
a desire within me to experiment with plants that were different— 
that would take kindly to home and to office conditions. 


Several years ago the “‘living-vase’”’ plants were novelties seen 
only in conservatories and at exhibits. Explorations in the American 
tropics by members of botanic gardens have given us much data. 
Commercial nurserymen became interested, stocks were grown, new 
hybrids originated, and today these unique plants of the Pineapple 
family (or Bromeliads) are finding a place in the enterprising florist’s 
shop and eventually in the home of the plant lover. 


These plants are epiphytes of the American tropics, many of them 
native in Brazil. The wind blown seeds lodge readily on the branches 
and trunks of living and dead trees. In Florida it is not an uncom- 
mon sight to see plants of Tillandsia usneoides, the Spanish-moss, 
growing on telegraph wires and on fences. Some of the other Til- 
landsias or Wild-pines are equally at home on wire fences. Decayed 
leaves and air elements furnish food. Nitrogen is absorbed by the 
cells; there is probably a symbiotic fungus present as in the orchids. 
The thickened epidermal cells of the fleshy leaves prevent much 
transpiration of water, and small amounts of humus fall into the 
cup-shaped rosettes of leaves and hold the rain and moisture which 
condenses from the dew. 


We can approximate these conditions in the home and find that 
the Bromeliads are most adaptable and give increasing pleasure. 
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In general, Southern grown or tropical or sub-tropical plants 
that are accustomed to semi-shade, wet and dry conditions, which 
have an.all-year growing season and are practically evergreen in 
their native homes, are, I believe, the type of plants that can be 
adapted to our city conditions. Among this group are the Bromeliaceae 
(Bromeliads), Araceae, and the strikingly colored, moisture loving 
foliage plants that do need some extra care if we would enjoy their 
beauty. All require larger amounts of water during the season of 
active growth, little or no sun, and some will endure shadier situ- 
ations than others. 


BROMELIADS 


In place of loam we pot the Bromeliads in fibrous material with 
crock and charcoal for drainage. The fiber admits air and retains 
moisture. A type of clay flower pot that is arranged to admit more 
air from below is also very good, or the drainage hole at the bottom 
may be enlarged. I immerse the entire pots in water at room temper- 
ature, weekly during the Winter months and twice a week during 
extremely hot weather, with a daily spraying of the leaves (except 
during very humid weather), using a fine mist-like spray. A clean 
atomizer is useful for small plants or for a few plants; both upper 
and under surfaces are easily sprayed. Only a few minutes immersion 
is necessary. Bromeliads require more frequent spraying of the leaves 
and less moisture about the roots. Avoid wetting blossoms of plants 
that are in flower, for the petals wilt rapidly. My plants are kept 
on enamelled gas range trays covered with three-quarter inch of peb- 
bles, charcoal and sheet moss, which holds the excess moisture drained 
from the pots, allows of easy spraying and helps keep the surrounding 
air moist. 

I have never found a diseased plant, although they may become 
infected with scale. Exposure to strong sunlight will cause burn, 
which appears as brown patches on the leaves, but these spots should 
not be confused with the natural markings of some varieties. Burn 
frequently occurs in the greenhouse when the plants have been close 
to unshaded glass. 

Bromeliads have been potted and grown by me in city homes 
where ideal experimental conditions existed. ‘Temperatures ranged 
from 96 deg. in Summer to from 42 to 75 deg. in Winter, and no 
special protection was given. (One day the temperature dropped to 
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Left, Billbergia Perringiana and, right, Aechmea legrelleana which blossomed under 
electric light. Aechmea fulgens variety in center foreground 


38 deg. when a window was blown out—without injury to the plants 
which were in an adjoining room.) The average temperature at the 
plant stands, 8 in. from the windows, was 62 deg. during the Winter. 
The exposure was northwestern, with one to four hours of afternoon 
sunlight during eight months of the year and no sun during the re- 
maining four months; strong light slightly obstructed by Ailanthus 
trees during the Summer. In a living room enclosed by a wide roofed 
veranda, a bark arrangement of these plants is going into its second 
year of growth, with only two replacements. In a room with northern 
exposure and 20 ft. from the windows, an arrangement in a strawberry 
jar has made a splendid display for a year. Grown in offices under 
electric light, without direct ventilation, they have done marvelously 
well, even flowering at their normal time. A plant that will give so 
much pleasure for so little outlay and asks only for a little intelli- 
gent care is surely a most welcome addition to our homes. 


Of the sub-groups of the Bromeliads which are obtainable, there 


are Billbergias, Cryptanthus, Aechmeas, Tillandsias, Dyckias and 
Aregelias. 
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BILLBERGIAS 


_ The Billbergias have the most showy inflorescenses of all t 
Bromeliads. The fleshy leaves are arranged in upright rosettes, h ‘ 
more or less spiny margins, and range in color from pale green 
deep green, with rose and bronze shadings, white spotted, purpli 
near the base of the leaves, and many are scurfy on the undersid 
of the leaves. The inflorescense is a spike which bears brightly color 
leaf bracts of orange, red or pink and in one variety they are vari 
gated. This spike grows rapidly; on Dec. 2 the tips ‘of the flowers 
Billbergia perringiana (a hybrid) were just showing their rich purp 
color above the deep pink leaf bracts. On Dec. 7 the spike had gro 
to a length of 11 in., and two days later an additional 2 in. and th 
flowers are opening gradually. These plants are in an office separate 
from a court window by a glass topped partition and an electric ligh 
provides the only light all day. The small flowers of the Billbergias a 
in panicles or racemes, short-stemmed ‘and most strikingly colore 
whites, blue-purples, violets, and reds in combination—with bl 
violets predominating. Hybrid forms are frequently showier than 
parents. 

Propagation is by offsets which usually appear after the flowerin 
period. When the offset or sucker is well grown, cut it from plan 
remove two or three leaves at the base and let dry for a day or tw« 
Plant in fibrous material. Some suggest rooting in sand. My expe 
ence in the home has been more satisfactory with the former methot 
Summer, the season of active growth, I have found to be the mo 
satisfactory time. Of course, when one has bottom heat available 
rooting can be done at almost any time. 

There is little literature about these unusual plants, and insofa 
as it has been possible to do so, I have determined the accurat 
names of varieties by reference to available books, by checkin 
living plants with botanical gardens, conservatory and _ herbariun 
_ specimens. Growers do not always call the same plant by the sam 
name. There are numerous other varieties in addition to those men 
tioned here. I refer to those that are in the trade. 

Billbergia pyramidalis and thyrsoidea types have non-rigid leaves 
1 to 2 in. broad, pale green and dark green, above and beneath. The 
have 20 to 40 flowers on a dense, erect spike, mauve-scarlet anc 
violet-purple. The leaves curve outward. 


Billbergia nutans has narrow green leaves tapering to a long point, 
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about, ¥y in. wide at the middle. There are a few flowers on the 
drooping scape, with bright red bracts and green petals edged with blue. 


Billbergia liboniana is a rigid, fewer leaved type of bluish-green 
color. The leaf is 1 to 14 in. broad at the middle and tapers gradu- 
ally to a point. The bracts are pale and less conspicuous, with few 
flowers of red, green and violet at the tip. 


Billbergia leopoldi with bronzy-red and green leaves and trans- 
verse bands of white, B. saundersi with small white spots, and B. 
sanderiana with rose-green coloration on the underside of the leaves 
are other varieties obtainable in addition to a host of hybrids. 


CRYPTANTHUS 


Cryptanthus are the dwarf varieties of Billbergias, the leaves 
usually appearing in flat rosettes. The three-petalled white flowers 
are in dense heads, nearly sessile—that is, they grow close to the stem 
—and last but a day or two. However, the large cluster of buds which 
appears in the axils of the leaves has given continuous bloom over 
bs; of about two weeks. The meaning of Cryptanthus is “‘hidden 

ower.” 


Cry ptanthus acaulis has rather broad leaves and is plain sea- 
green in color. It is commonly seen. 


Cryptanthus acaulis ruber is a reddish-leaved variety. 


Cryptanthus rosea picta has longitudinal bands of bronzy-rose 
and green. The rosy color fades in the absence of all sunlight, but 
can be restored with exposure to mild sun. 


Cryptanthus bromeliodes is somewhat upright growing with elon- 
gated leaves transversely barred with white. A variety not upright 
which has dark green elongated leaves with reddish tints is also called 
C. bromeliodes. 


; Cryptanthus zonatus is perhaps the most strikingly colored of all, 
with dark green leaves transversely banded with irregular mark- 
ings of bronze and silvery white, very scurfy silver beneath. 

Cryptanthus diversifolia (also called C. terminalis) has slender 


pointed leaves, deep green above and scurfy beneath; it grows tall 
and has a branched effect. with its offsets. 


Cryptanthus bivittatus is dull brown beneath and green above, with 
two narrow buff or reddish bands longitudinal on the leaf. 
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Photographed through courtesy Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


Philodendron cordatum trailed on bark, Cryptanthus varieties in bud and in blo 
som, and Ficus repens, the Climbing Fig 
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Cryptanthus beuckeri is a brownish-green or rosy on the face of 
the leaves, spotted with dark green. 

Cryptanthus osyanus is dark olive-green with cream colored 
markings. 

All of these varieties may be used in combinations and many 
striking arrangements are possible. 


PHILODENDRONS—NEPHTHYTIS 


More than 200 species of Araceae have been found in the Amer- 
ican tropics. They are naturally tree climbers of the lower moist 
forests and are equally at home in a loose moist soil or in water. I 
have found them to be the most satisfactory of all foliage plants for 
the home. They will absolutely thrive in a sunless room if given 
a little care. Keep the soil moist and spray the leaves frequently, or 
daily if in a dry atmosphere. Backed with bark on which to attach 
their aerial roots, the Swiss Cheese plant, properly Monstera deliciosa, 
but known in the trade as Philodendron pertusum, and the Philodendron 
dubia, are most attractive. Monstera deliciosa is native to Mexico 
and Central America and is grown in the open in the South. The 
leaves are oddly cut and frequently one finds large holes, hence the 
name Swiss Cheese plant. The juvenile leaves are heart-shaped. 
The leaves of Philodendron dubia are deeply cut and rich dark green 
in color. It isa most decorative plant. Very few florists sell these two 
plants. Probably they are not familiar with their decorative possi- 
bilities. A Monstera that was carelessly left near a steam radiator 
at the office and apparently ruined was taken home. It remained 
dormant for about eight months. In June the stem was cut back to 
one leaf. In three months the plant developed four new leaves and 
three aerial roots. It was placed on the window sill where there 
was about two hours of morning sun—south-eastern exposure. For 
three months it has been 12 ft: from the window in a temperature 
of 65 to 75 deg. and has had plenty of light but very little sun. The 
leaves have enlarged somewhat. This plant was potted in fibrous 
material and during active growth was watered daily. In cold wea- 
ther it is watered and sprayed two or three times a week. 

Philodendron cordatum is what one would call a foolproof plant. 
The leaves are thick, dark green and heart-shaped, and as in all the 
aroids, the new leaf is enclosed in a brownish sheath. It also sends 
out aerial roots. It is a splendid plant for the wall pot or bracket 
and for plant stands; it may be trailed on bark or just allowed to droop. 
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Photographed through courtesy Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
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It is a vine that will thrive in dark places, sometimes actually resent- 
ing sunlight. It is quite resistant to insects and disease. In only 
one instance have I seen mealy bugs on them in a greenhouse. The 
Philodendron is the one plant that will grow and flourish where 
nothing else will grow. 

Nephthytis liberica, a native of tropical West Africa, upright and 
spreading in habit, is of the same type. The stems are reddish col- 
ored and the leaves arrow shaped. A similar plant with green stems 
is called a Philodendron species. The leaves are arranged closely on 
the climbing stem and it will grow with little sun in either water or 
in a loose porous soil. It needs to be kept moist. Frequently a lower 
leaf will yellow or become spotted; reason unknown. Remove the 
leaf when it becomes unsightly and the new growth continues. 

Pothos aurea, a vine often called Philodendron, has brighter green 
leaves and creamy-white markings. It has not been as satisfactory 
under my conditions. The longer trailing stems are most attractive 
used in flower arrangements. 

The Aroids are propagated by division of the climbing stems and 
will root in sand or water. In the house I use my Forsythe pan to 
start cuttings. It is a miniature cutting bed and is prepared as follows: 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING THE FORSYTHE PAN 


Place 2 in. of a mixture of washed coarse building sand or clean 
bird gravel and soil in the bottom of a 5 in. pan. Tamp down firmly 
and evenly. Next plug the hole in the bottom of a 2 in. pot with 
putty or a cork. Place the pot on top of the sand and fill in around 
with moist sand, firming into place. Have the top of the sand flush 
with the top of the small flower pot. Make a hole with a small dibber 
and insert cuttings in the sand. The pot is kept filled with water 
which seeps through the porous sides and keeps the miniature cut- 
ting bed moist at all times. I have used this device for not only 
indoor plants, but also for rooting cuttings of shrubs. When the 
cutting is well rooted, pull it gently and if it resists, roots are formed. 
Remove from pan with a dibber and pot in a 234 in. pot. Some cut- 
tings where two or three joints are taken may require a larger pot. 
Soil mixtures depend upon the kind of plant we are growing. Some 
will need more humus, others more sand. Some like acid soil, some 
neutral and some alkaline. Numerous books are now available, so 
one can have happy plants if one would take the time to find out just 
what a particular plant’s likes and dislikes are. 
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DIEFFENBACHIA 


Dieffenbachias or Dumb-cane are native to Central South Ameri¢ 
where 12 species are found. The long leaves are variously splotch 
with white, green or yellow. These are useful because they will thri 
in dark places: It is a good plan to place several plants in one po 
with root balls just below the surface of.the soil. When the lows 
leaves begin to drop, as sometimes happens, the plant will loo 
less unsightly. If the plant grows tall and straggly, cut it back. 
stem is cut into pieces 2 to 3 in. long and dried for a day or two an 
started in sand. Shoots grow and develop roots which are the 
potted in a fibrous soil. 


VITIS RHOMBIFOLIA or GRAPE-IVY 


Vitis rhombifolia (rhomboidea) or Grape-ivy is sometimes 
Cissus rhombifolia. (Cissus from kissos or Ivy refers to the scrar 
bling habit of the vitaceae.) It is a most fascinating and charmin, 
introduction from the West Indies and South America, where th 
leaves are evergreen. Thinner than most evergreens, the leaves a 
shiny green above and rusty hairy on the veins beneath. With i 
silvery leaf buds, which are most attractive as they unfold, and 
graceful airy stems and: curling tendrils reaching out into the ne 
where, this is one of the most decorative of plants. It is a lovel 
subject for radio cabinet, console, table, stand or wall bracket. 
one plant lover said, she much preferred its spreading drapery ¢ 
green to a drapery of fabric! And mere man has succumbed to it 
charm! 

Although a tender plant it has been grown in porch baskets out 
doors during the Summer. If not taken indoors early in the Fe 
it has a tendency to drop its leaves. A pot plunged in the garde 
has also done well and was brought into the house early in Septem 
ber. Excessive moisture or dryness will cause the leaves to drop 
It needs plenty of light and some plants have succeeded with a littl 
sun and some have not. Young plants in 3 in. pots are making rapic 
growth under electric lights (80 watt lamps used in an office) ; in fact 
they are better than the plants at home. The soil is thoroughly wat. 
ered two or three times weekly when the surface is dry and powdery, 
and the foliage is sprayed daily. The clay pots are in flared coppe 
flower pots. There is no direct daylight and the temperature ave 
ages 70 deg. during the day and 45 to 50 deg. at night. The Grape: 
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ivy is propagated by softwood cuttings made in the Spring. My 
Winter cuttings failed to form roots. It is quite resistant to insects, 
though I have occasionally noted a mealy bug or two on a greenhouse 
plant. It is wise to carefully examine every new plant which comes 
into the home and immerse the entire plant in a solution of Volck 
prepared according to directions on the package. Garden Volck com- 
bines nicotine with an oily spray material and combats both scale 
insects and aphids. If the plant cannot be immersed, then spray 
every part thoroughly, especially the stems and undersides of leaves, 
using a mist-like spray. 


SAINTPAULIA IONANTHA 


Saintpaulia ionantha, Usambara-violet or African-violet, is not a 
Violet, but one of the Gesneriaceae, related to the Gloxinias. It 
is a low growing perennial about 4 in. high. A recent revival, it 
is finding a place in the house, in the rock garden and as an edging 
in the border. It likes a moist, cool, shady place and does well in 
the house in a north or northwestern window. It is a good companion 
plant to the Begonias which require similar conditions for growth. 

It is most important that the soil be kept moist at all times and 
not permitted to dry out when the plant is grown indoors. If the 
pot cannot be immersed, then apply water carefully near the edge 
of the pot. The crown of leaves will rot rapidly if allowed to accu- 
mulate moisture. 

Propagation is effected by seeds, leaf cuttings, and divisions of 
clumps. Seeds started in January should bloom in July or August—out 
of doors in a frame. While Spring is the logical time for making divi- 
sions, I successfully divided a large clump of a flowering Saintpaulia 
without apparent check to either division. The clump was lifted 
from the greenhouse bench with a large ball and laid on moist soil 
but not potted until two days later. It was divided and potted 
in soil rich in humus, kept moist on a shelf beneath the plant stand 
for three days and then placed in subdued light 2 ft. from a court 
window, northwest exposure. Not a flower dropped and the plants 
grew on in the living room. Several weeks later the larger division 
was moved to a room with south-eastern exposure and a temperature 
averaging 70 deg.; petals dropped and the leaves began to droop. 
Returned to its former situation, the plant revived and new growth 
from the crown was made. 
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For continuous bloom remove the faded flowers and preven 
seed from forming. Although I have not tried it in the rock garde 
the experience of some persons is that protection is required in ex 
treme weather. 


ROSA ROULETTI 


Rosa rouletti, the tiniest Rose in the world (5 centimeters high 
with a flower 114 centimeters in diameter) was found growing in a 
peasant’s cottage in a small village in Switzerland by Henry Co 
van of Geneva. It had been propagated by the peasants for genera 
tions as a window plant and had never been grown in gardens; it 
was ‘‘too delicate.” Correvan took a plant back to Floraire and used 
it for propagating. A bed of cuttings planted outdoors grew to 10 
centimeters in height, but the flowers and leaves remained small. 
They flowered perpetually beneath the snow. Surely not a very 
delicate plant! 

It is most satisfactory in the sunny window and is being tried 
in dish gardens. It enjoys some peat moss mixed with the soil and 
is ideal in the rock garden. 


PACHYSANDRA 


Pachysandra needs no introduction to those who know it as a 
ground cover. A handful of cuttings, wrapped in spaghnum moss, 
and temporarily heeled-in in a 7 in. pot in April, promptly made 
splendid roots. They were left undisturbed outside the window 
until October, when they were brought inside and given north-western 
exposure. In December the stems arched gracefully and the leaves 
were well grown and richly dark green in color—a plant that brought 
favorable comment when exhibited. A chemical fertilizer had been 
given monthly, and the usual method of watering with weekly im- 
mersion and spraying was followed. Ordinary garden loam was 
used and the spaghnum was not removed, the roots penetrating 
through it. 

During the past year new cuttings were again started, but in- 
doors. No fertilizer was given and the situation was a less open one, 
with indirect light from the southwest. The plants are not as well 
developed as compared with the growth made at the same time in 
the preceding year. And the plant that was grown near heat is quite 
straggly. Pachysandra at its best, I would say, should be started 
and grown out of doors, and after it is brought into the house it 
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should be placed close to the window in a cooler situation. Ten or 
a dozen cuttings bunched together make for a well balanced pot 
plant. 

SUCCULENTS 

Although succulents are not unusual, brief mention might be 
made of a few varieties. Most of them are not entirely hardy in the 
temperate zone and can be used out of doors during the Summer; 
some make splendid house plants, their strap-shaped leaves in close 
rosettes proving interesting. Some that I tried did not fare so well 
after October. ° 

Gasterias, Aloes and Haworthias, mostly natives of South Africa, 
though appearing elsewhere also, are members of the Liliaceae. They * 
rarely flower in the home, but they may flower in the conservatory. 
Propagation is effected by suckers which are cut from the parent 
plant with a sharp knife and allowed to dry in the sun for two or 
three days; or the cut surface may be dusted with powdered char- 
coal. Small sized pots should be used and placed in a sand bed. Little 
moisture is necessary until the plants are rooted. A good potting 
mixture is made of three parts loam, one part rotted manure, and 
one part broken rubble. Provide plenty of coarse drainage (one- 
third or one-fourth of a potful is not too much) and pot the plants 
firmly in the required soil mixture. (Fibrous rooted succulents 
need a richer soil mixture than do the fleshy rooted ones, because 
the former have a larger feeding area.) 

The Figmarigolds or Mesembryanthemums, also called Midday- 
flowers because the flowers open only while the sun shines, are inter- 
esting because of the peculiar shapes of the leaves and the methods 
of branching. Low growing succulents allied to the cacti, they differ 
in that they are spineless and bear true leaves. Most species are 
native in the dry, rocky, barren places and the dry sandy plains of 
South Africa. Mesembryanthemum crystallinum, a common house 
and garden plant, is one of two that are found in California. I have 
seen them growing in the sand and rocky cliffs of Southern California 
within a stone’s throw of the ocean. M. edule is frequently used 
at the seaside to hold sand and to provide a ground cover. The 
flowers are mostly in reds, whites and yellows. When the plants are 
placed out of doors in the Summer they should be elevated and 
given plenty of sun. 

Crassula lactea is of value because of its pretty white Hyacinth- 
like flower, about 3 in. high, which we enjoy in December. The 
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flower lasts for two or three weeks. The Kalanchoes with dense heads 
of tiny, four-petaled flowers of bright red, orange or yellow also give 
color for several weeks. These plants may go into the rock garden in 
the Spring. 

Euphorbia lactea, reminiscent of the cactus, has branching arms, 
sometimes regular and sometimes in grotesque formation. It has 
been called Coathanger or Lamppost. 


TERRARIUM or GLASS CASE PLANTS 


We have usually associated the terrarium with living plants of 
the woods. Today there is a growing tendency to grow all sorts 
‘ of plants under glass, especially in the home, where conditions are 
not always favorable. Planted directly in soil in such a case and 
watered, plants may go for five or six months without additional 
watering in a large case. If the plants are kept in pots, watering will 
be required oftener. Some ventilation is needed. Frequently plants 
grow rapidly under these conditions and become too large. They 
then need to be replaced with smaller ones. If mold appears, give 
more ventilation. 

Limit the plants to those that require moist conditions: The 
Crotons, which one usually finds in made-up hampers at Christmas 
time and which live only for a few weeks after their arrival, gorgeous 
in color and most attractive; Marantas, with white pencilled lines 
of the leaves, dark green above and red beneath; Ficus repens and 
its variety, variegata, the Climbing Fig, allied to the Rubber plant, 
which we see climbing on conservatory walls, the tiny overlapping 
leaves presenting a flattened effect; Dracaena sanderiana, with 
creamy yellow stripes extending longitudinally on the leaves, and 
~ D. godseffiana or Gold-dust Dracaena; Fittonias with red and white 
venation on the heartshaped leaves, a plant that comes to us from 
Peru. To get the best effect in the case, the Fittonia is propagated 
by cutting the points of the shoots, with two small leaves and one 
joint, and rooting them in the sand. The older plant is very scraggly. 
Peperomias also need to be replaced when they grow large. P. perd- 
cati has done well in a northwest window when kept rather moist. 
The Selaginellas are excellent, as is Helxine or Corsican Carpet Plant. 
Ceropegia or String-of-hearts, one of the Asclepidaceae, has small 
heart-shaped, dark green, fleshy leaves with indistinct white 
venation above and the stems and under surface of the leaves 
almost a beet red. Bulbils form on the vine and it is pro- 
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pagated by cuttings inserted in sand. In the absence of sunlight 
the leaves and stems are pale green in color; that is, during 
the _Winter. A recent introduction is the five-gallon demijohn. 
Drainage and the needed soil mixture are placed in the bottle and the 
plants manipulated into place with various long-handled devices. A 
toasting fork has been used by some, or a long stick. The small plants 
grow on and to the unknowing are a puzzle. One with Poinsettias 
Crotons, Fittonias and low growing plants was a picture worthy of 
an artist. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


All plants need air, various amounts of light and moisture. Roots 
need aeration, and when we soak plants for hours or permit water 
to remain in a jardiniére or saucer, we soon have a waterlogged con- 
dition of the soil. No air can enter, the soil sours and the plant will 
eventually die from oxygen starvation. The stem and leaves look 
green and healthy, and usually the plant collapses rather suddenly. 
If you cut the stem at the soil surface, you will find the stem rotted. 
More plants are probably killed by overwatering than by under- 
watering. 

Avoid opening windows directly in front of plants in cold weather. 
The temperature may have been 70 deg. The window is opened and 
a blast of 20 deg. lower temperature sweeps in. And we wonder why 
the plants wilt! Plants are as susceptible to chill as are people. 
Remove the plants to another room or protect them from chill air 
with newspapers. 

Water regularly and spray frequently. Small amounts of water 
at irregular intervals are worse than none at all. The water fails 
to penetrate and the fine feeding roots low in the pot are not in con- 
tact with the dissolved food nutrients. The root hairs can only 
absorb food which is in solution; consequently the plant starves from 
lack of food and water, and the leaves yellow and drop. Midafter- 
noon is a good time to practice watering; the plants will have dried 
and are not subjected to chill in the cooler night temperature. I give 
my own house plants a weekly immersion in the bathtub (twice 
weekly in very hot weather) and spray two or three times a week 
or oftener. At the office the plants are sprayed daily and sometimes 
twice a day, because there is less ventilation and more heat. 

Drainage is most essential. Broken crock, pebbles, stones, coal 
ashes, pieces of charcoal, and coarse material that allows a free 
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passage of excess moisture may be used. If you must use a glazed 
container without a drainage hole, put at least an inch of dre ag 
at the bottom and a layer of Spaghnum before adding soil mixtures 
The only justification I see for glazed ware is in a hanging arrang 


ment that is subjected to excessive evaporation—and then it shoul 


drainage hole. The porous pot dries out more rapidly. — 
payeevstticnar: is another error. Repot when the roots have om - 
pletely filled the outside of the ball of earth. Use a pot the n 
size larger, not one several inches larger. By confining he 
top growth is made. Too large a space encourages root growth an¢ 
retards top growth. Too much soil is wasted soil; the plant 
only assimilate as much food as it needs. / r . 
Feed plants when they are making active growth about every 


two or three weeks, depending on the vigor of the plant. The more 


vigorous and active, the greater amounts of food and water needed, 
Plants are in the resting stage during December and January anc 
cannot utilize stimulants or foods then. Many good fertilizers ar 
now on the market in small packages, including a dehydrated co " 
manure. (Incidentally, stop the use of manure water when you 


buds show color. Its continued use causes the flowers to lose some 


of their brilliancy of coloring.) Water your plants two or three ho 


icati i ilizer i de to avoid burning, 
before an application of chemical fertilizer is ma urn 
Follow carefully the directions given on the package, as the nitrogen, 


hosphorus and potash contents vary. ) 
: Teen the conditions under which the plants grow in the land o 


ir origi i itions if you can, and then 
their origin and approximate these conditions y , 
with pi vigilance and daily care, enjoy the happy plants of yo 
indoor gardens. zis 

hie euttbee expresses her appreciation to Dr. John K. Sma 
who made helpful suggestions, and to Dr. C. Stuart Gager for pe 
mission to photograph plants. Also to W. H. Becker, Montague Fr ee 
L. J. Smith and to T. H. Everett, who assisted in the identificatio: 


of the Bromeliads. ( 


i 








For a complete work on the subject of general house plants, 
we recommend 


MILADY’S HOUSE PLANTS, 4y F. E. Parmer 


For a complete work on the subject of terrariums, 
we recommend 


GARDENS IN GLASS, 4y Mitprep Norton ANDREWS 
Secure these books where you bought your Garden Guide. 
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CALENDAR OF GARDEN OPERATIONS 
Northern and Middle States 


By AtFrep C, Hortes 


JANUARY 


This is a good month to get out the old 
garden magazines and read them. 
Remember that a planned garden grows 
in your affection, whereas a hodge-podge 
is a disappointment. 
Plan good color combinations. 
Bring such potted bulbs to the window 
as have produced good root systems. 
Spray trees and shrubs with lime and 
sulphur if they are infested with scale. 
se the Christmas trees for bird feeding 
stations or cut off the branches to use for 
mulching perennial beds. 
Stake the evergreens that are being 
bent over by the ice and snow. 
Send for seed and nursery catalogs. 
Place the Christmas Poinsettias in the 
basement when the leaves become un- 
sightly. For further care see May. 
Garden tools should have the handles 
ainted a bright color so that they can 
be easily found. The blades should be 
filed sharp and painted with oil to pre- 
vent rusting. 
Remove the dead wood, and slightly 
Open up the center of the fruit trees. 
Place newspapers over the house plants 
on the coldest nights to prevent cold 
draughts. 


FEBRUARY 


Read also December and January. 

Organize a garden club in your com- 
munity. 

Order seeds. Try some new things each 
year. 

Paint your garden furniture. 


Cut branches of shrubs for growing 
in water. 


Put out suet for the birds. 

Prune Grapes. See page 376. 

Repot some of the house plants such 
as palms and ferns. They will soon start 
new growth as the days become longer. 

Late in the month seeds of perennials 
may be sown in a sunny window. 

Give the house plants a good scrub- 
bing with water once in a while to re- 
move dust. 

Prune back the Peegee and Snowhill 


Hydrangeas so that each branch is a mere 
stub. 


MARCH 

Do not uncover the perennials and 
bulbs. Allow the mulch to remain, add 
to it, but loosen it so that it does not 
form a'heavy mat. 

Sow seeds of Lobelia and Verbena in a 
sunny window. Both these annuals re- 
quire a long growing season. Seeds of 
Moonvines may also be sown in indivi- 
dual pots. 

Prepare the hotbed and coldframe. 
Investigate the value and uses of an 
electric hotbed. 

This is the month to graft fruit trees. 

Prune Hydrangeas and Anthony Wat- 
erer Spireas very severely. Cut the plants 
back to mere stubs. 

Divide old clumps of Hardy Sunflowers, 
Phlox, Sedums and all rampant per- 
ennials. 

Each year the hardy Chrysanthemums 
need a new spot for growth. Divide the 
clumps into small pieces and set out the 
divisions about 3 ft. apart. 

Give the Asparagus bed a liberal feed- 
ing with nitrate of soda. 
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As soon as the trash is cleared away 
from Peony, Phlox, Delphinium and 
many other perennials, spray the soil with 
bordeaux mixture. This will help pre- 
vent diseases at a later time. 

Place a box or small keg over Rhubarb 
to cause it to produce tender, long-leaf 
stalks. 

Transplant all such young trecs, old 
shrubs, tie tad and perennials as need 
to be moved. 

Heel-in your new nursery stock as soon 
asit arrives. Itshould not be planted hur- 
riedly, but. carefully, and for that reason 
merely Beep the roots covered with soil 
until you have leisure to do the work 
properly. 

Spray all scale infested trees and shrubs 
ait a miscible oil before the leaves 
start. 

Sow seed indoors, using equal parts of 
peat moss, soil and sand. 

Give all the beds and lawn a liberal 
feeding with a complete high-test plant 
food. 

Before growth starts, trim off the erring 
shoots of the evergreens. Shear off the 
tips to make the Foals, Retinosporas 
and Arborvitae more compact. 

Plant Roses. Let them start growth 
while the weather is cool. 

As early as possible sow Sweet Peas. 

Glance at the rock plants to see if 
they have heaved from the soil; in which 
case, plant them at the proper depth. 

Spring is not the ideal time to seed 
lawns see September), but there are 
enerally a few bare spots that need to 
Be seeded. 

Make the first sowing of Peas, Lettuce» 
Radishes and Spinach as soon as the soil 
can be worked. 

Burn the tops of the Iris to destroy the 
borer. 

Remember that there are three kinds 
of annuals: The hardiest annuals may be 
sown now in the open soil, the tender 
annuals must not be sown until all dan- 
ger of frost is passed, and the annuals 
which require a long growing season 
should be sown intoors to give them an 
earlier start. 
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APRIL 


Spray Currants and Gooseberries with 
arsenate of lead to control the worms. 

Sow seeds of ornamental grasses. 

Prune hedges before growth starts. 

Set out Pansies. 

Plant Potatoes, soaking them in 
formaldehyde solution, or dust with 
formaldehyde dust to prevent scab. 


Remove the water sprouts which arise 


as the result of pruning fruit trees. 

Plant first lot of Gladiolus and con- 
tinue to set more every 10 to 14 days for 
a succession of bloom. 

Gradually uncover the perennials. 

Sow Celery seed in a coldframe. 

Be sure to accustom the tender plants 
growing in the house or coldframe to 
the cold before setting it in the garden. 

Start protecting the Roses against 
disease by dusting regularly with Mas- 
sey's dust or spray with some solution 
recommended by your dealer in insecti- 
cides and fungicides. 

Sow hardy annual flowers and von 
tables. Among these are Four-o'clocks, - 
Sweet Alyssum, Cornflower, Calendula, 
Radishes, Lettuce, Peas, Beets, Carrots 
and Onions. 

Roll the lawn with a heavy roller to 
keep the surface even. 

Feed the lawn with a complete high- 
test plant food so that the sod will grow 
vigorously before the approach of hot, 
dry weather. 

Plant trees, shrubs and perennials. All 
such trees as Beeches, Magnolias, Flow= 
ering Dogwoods, Ornamental Crab 
Cherries, Tuliptree, Sweetgum and Jap- 

anese Maples transplant best in Spring. 

Sow the seeds ‘of the various herbs. — 


MAY 


Do not remove the leaves from the 
bulbs which have bloomed until the 
leaves have turned yellow. 

Control the weeds; don’t put it off. 
Give the Dandelions a dose of gasoline, 
using a bottle with a perforated cork 0 
one of the gadgets especially designe 
for the purpose. 

Plant Cannas and Dahlias. 
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Cut the lawn regularly. Youn 
should not be bat C86 shieev: Pairs 

Feed the perennial beds and lawns with 
a complete ots plant food. 

Place the house plants among the 
shrubs where they may recuperate their 
strength. 

Give the Peonies an abundance of 
water while the buds are swelling. 

Sow Beans, Corn, Squash and other 
tender vegetables when danger of frost 
is passed. 

rotect Roses against attacks of in- 
sects and diseases. This is most im- 
portant. 

Continue to plant Gladiolus for suc- 
cession of bloom. 

Use kerosene or gasoline to kill! the 
weeds in walks, drives or between the 
stones of a paved area. 

Sow all annuals by middle or end of 
month. 

Prevent mildew and other diseases by 
spraying the young growth of perennials. 

Such perennials as Plumbago and 
Platycodon are slow starting. Do not 
cut into the clumps when cultivating. 

Prune Goldenbells and Garland Spireas 
soon after they finish blooming. 

Bring up the Poinsettias from the base- 
ment and encourage them to grow. 


JUNE 


Reapons the fading flowers of all an- 
nuals an rennials to prolon i 
period of bisben. . ca 

Cut off the old flowers of Rhododen- 
drons and Lilacs to prevent seed pro- 
duction. 

Watch for suckers on Lilacs, Roses 
and any grafted tree or shrub. 
_ Remove about one-half of the develop- 
ing Apples and Plums. 

Spray Rhododendron Lacewings with 
Nicotine extract, being sure to touch the 
underside of the leaves. 

Place cuttings of rock plants in boxes 
of sand so that they will root. 

Keep newly set evergreens well wat- 
ered and spray the foliage daily. 

Heavy new canes of Climbing Roses 
will need to be tied in place; otherwise 
the plants will present a shabby appear- 
ance. 


Stake up Delphiniums, Boltonia 
Hollyhocks, hissy Subtle’ and ies 
tall perennials before they fall over. 

Take care that Snapdragon plants are 
not watered at night; this spreads rust. 
To prevent rust, spray with bordeaux 
mixture. 

Get your doctor kit ready—to spr 
the bugs and prevent Bibeabis Jha! 

Set out the Waterlilies now, especially 
the hardy ones. The tender sorts prefer 
warm wacer. 

Tobacco dust will control root lice 
on China-asters if it is dug into the soil. 

Control the vines (let each one spread 
where you want it) by tying them in 
place and by pruning off excess branches. 

As soon as borers are discovered in 
the stems of your plants try to reach 
them with a flexible wire or inject carbon 
bisulphide with a medicine-dropper. 

Make a second sowing of the early 
vegetables. 

Tomatoes trained to stakes give su- 
perior fruit. Train them from the start. 

Have you ever transplanted Beets? 
Do so, setting them 6 in. apart so that 
they may develop. 

The weeds are the mothers of thous- 
ands. Cut and pull weeds at every op- 
portunity. 

Plant Dahlias, Caladiums, Cannas 
oer and other Summer flowering 
bulbs 


Many seedlings are still very tiny and 
shallow rooted. Water dies ty drip 
and thoroughly, else all the dele care 
will have been in vain. 

Sow seeds of perennials in pl 
ora nm RO oP eo 

Pinch back Chrysanthemum pl 
make them bushy. re 

Apply plant food to everything that 
was not fed last month. 

Plant out all tender annuals and bed- 
ding plants and fill the window boxes. 
Plant Tomatoes and other tender vege- 
tables. 


JULY 


A mulch of peat moss will keep Roses 
as moist as they should be. 


Water a Bluegrass lawn thoroughly 
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every day during drought or else it will 
become dry and brown. Do not pe ol 
your policy by sprinkling only at week- 
ends.’ 

Dust evergreens with dusting sulphur 
or spray with a miscible oil to control 
red spider. 

Bare spots in the vegetable garden may 
be sown with Buckwheat to use as a 
cover crop. 

Ryecgrecss can be moved with ball- 
and-burlap. Spray the tops daily after 
bare ume” : : 

Dig up and transplant Oriental Poppies. 
The roots left in the soil will serve as 
root cuttings and carry over the plants. 
Other roots may be cut into 3 in. pieces. 

Nasturtiums bloom best when some 
foliage is removed. 

Cut back Pansies, Sweet Alyssum and 
many of the straggling rock plants to 
induce new and bushy growth. 

Sow seeds of Foxgloves and Canterbury- 
bells. 

Prune the shrubs as soon as they have 
finished flowering. ; 

Remove the canes of Raspberries after 
they have fruited. 

When watering do a thorough soaking 
job or wait until you have the leisure 
to do so. 

Japanese Iris enjoys plenty of water. 

Tomatoes, Cucumbers and Potatoes 
need a spraying with bordeaux mixture 
to prevent blight. 

Set out Strawberries. 

Keep the weeds from the Asparagus 
bed by spreading a thick coating of salt 
over it. 

Control weeds and cultivate; this sum- 
marizes the important work for the 
month. 

Pinch back tips of Chrysanthemum 
shoots. 

Allow one shoot only to the Dahlia 
plant. 

Divide Iris. 

Of course, you do not have any shallow 
spot in the | ae where mosquitoes breed. 

Trim hedges. 


AUGUST 
Set out late Celery. 
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Give Roses a good feeding of a well 
balanced plant food to prepare for the 
Fall crop of bloom. 

Crab Grass must be prevented from 
going to seed. Rake it several ways and 
cut it low. 

Sow fresh Delphinium seeds. They 
germinate better. 

Dust evergreens with arsenate of lead 
to control bagworm. 

The work os month is much the same 

for July. 
oe fading flowers of Phlox 
to prevent seeding, which generally re- 
sults in magenta seedlings. 

Pyrethrum extract sprays control black 
blister beetles on China-asters. — 

Madonna Lilies are resting this month 
and should be transplanted so as to be 
established ready for the Fall growth to 
start. 

Sow the seed of Hollyhocks, Forget- 
me-nots, Pansies, Bellis and Violas. 

Dust Phlox with dusting sulphur to 
prevent mildew and red spider. 

Prevent seeding of weeds in the lawn 
by mowing, even if the grass does not 
need cutting. 

Give plenty of water to Chrysanthe- 
mums. : 

Transplant perennial seeds sown if 
June. 

Tie up the Dahlias so that they will be 
attractive when they bloom. 

Spray weeds with arsenate of lead to 
control the grasshoppers. 











SEPTEMBER 


Stop the Cultivation of Roses and let 
them rest so as to become thoroughly 
hardy. 

Sow grass seed. Dig the arca thor- 
oughly and incorporate some plant food. 
Don’t just sow seed on a hard surface. 

Tranplant Peonies. 

Plant Rhubarb and Asparagus. 

Cabbage heads crack because growth 
is encouraged too late in the season. Give 
each head a turn so as to break some of 
the roots. oi 

Replant the perennial border. Divide 
plants. Add some well decayed manure 
or peat moss. 
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If you intend to lay pipes for watering 
the garden, do it now when the damage 
will not show. 

Water the evergreens. 

Ferns may be transplanted. 

Gather the plants together which you 
will take indoors. Pot them carefully. 
Don’t just shove them into pots. Re- 
member they will have to remain in them 
all Winter. Bring a table to the garden 
for the purpose if you dislike stooping. 

Disbud the Dahlias for large flowers. 

Don’t transplant Chrysanthemums, 
Japanese Anemones or other Fall flower- 
ef schgee Wait until Spring. 

ie up Chrysanthemums so they will 
appear neat and orderly when they bloom. 

lant the Dutch bulbs, especially Cro- 
cus, Narcissus and Hyaliathe. 

Sow hardy annuals such as Cornflowers, 
Poppies, Larkspurs and others which 
often self-sow naturally in your garden. 

Transplant the Pansies, English Dais- 
ies and Forget-me-nots sown last month. 

Bank Celery with earth. 

Just before frost, hang the Tomato 
vines upside down in the garage. 

Place all disease-free refuse in the 
compost pile. 

Treat the Dandelions with gasoline so 
that the lawn is as clean as possible for 
Spring. 

Transplant evergreens, especially Pines, 
Firs, rece and Rosle Some of the 
Arborvitaes and Junipers are less safely 
transplanted after the fifteenth. 


OCTOBER 

Dig Carrots, Turnips and Beets, but 
allow the Parsnips to remain in the soil 
until Spring. 

This is a good time to replant your 
home grounds, changing walks and beds. 

Trees transplanted in Fall will get a 
hold and start right in to grow in Spring. 

Water evergreens. 

If Lilies are obtainable, plant them. 

Mulch Lilies with leaves. 

After a freeze, hill the Roses with soil 
to a depth of 1 ft. or more. 

Turn off the water in any exposed pipes 
that may freeze. 

In transferring the Foxgloves and 


Canterbury-bells to the frames for Win- 
ter cut back the leaves. This helps in 
making them hardy. 

Cover Rhubarb clumps with manure for 
Winter. 

Cut off Peony tops and burn if they are 
diseased. 

Prepare Rose bed. 

Plant evergreens (See September). 

Sow hardy annuals, Poppies, Larkspur 
and Calendula. 

Topdress lawns with soil and bone- 
meal. Sow a little seed. 

Plant bulbs but don’t mulch them until 
after the soil is thoroughly frozen. 

Pot bulbs for Winter bloom. 

Dig Gladiolus and Dahlias. 

Pot’ up some Parsley and grow it in 
the kitchen window. 

Dig up the Chrysanthemums in bud. 

Divide perennials which seem ex- 
hausted. 

Pile leaves. 

Dig up the tenderer perennials and 
place them in a coldframe. 


NOVEMBER 


Plant Lilies. They always arrive late 
in the year. 

The lawn will be improved by a thin 
coating of peat moss which will prevent 
Winter injury. 

Burn the tops of the Asparagus. 

If you have not protected your plants 
as yet, there is still time. Use some 
material that will allow the air to enter. 

Sweet Peas should be sown late so 
that they do not start growth above the 
soil. So planted, Sweet Peas bloom early 
during the cool weather. 

There is still time to transplant many 
shrubs and trees. Consult your nursery- 
man about this. Don’t transplant the 
thin-barked trees. 

Plant bulbs immediately. Give them 
an opportunity to produce their roots 
while the soil is warm. 

Poinsettias indoors should be kept 
from draughts or else the leaves will fall 
before the flowers open. 

Mulch bulbs after a hard freeze. 

Spray for scale, using soluble oil or 
lime and sulphur. 
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Mealy bugs which attack house plants 
can be posscplic’ Fe sennine with a 

ush dipped in alcohol. 
Oeil sinc eens, or even branches, 
may be lam is a window box to add 
a touch of greenery as we peer through 
the windows. : 

Phosphorus and potash applied to the 
soil does not leach from the soil and be- 
comes slowly available so that it is wise 
to apply in the Fall. 


DECEMBER 


Clean garden tools with emery paper. 
File the edges and paint with oil. 
Remove the heavy snow from the ever- 
greens. It might be wise to stake those 
evergreens which are constantly being 
bent and are thus becoming crooked. 
Read garden books and know more 
than personal experience alone can teach. 
We all need a greater knowledge of 
pests, soils, combination and varieties. 
Prune fruit trees. 
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Paint pruning wounds with shellac or 
Sine ot of a products sold for that 


ur pose. 
. Train English Ivy over the window. 

Start Chinese Sacred-lilies and Paper- 
white Narcissus in pebbles and water or 
in peat moss. 

But out suet for the birds. Did you save 

our Melon seeds last Summer for the 
birds? 

Use a wire netting or tar paper around 
the trunks of fruit trees to prevent rabbit 
and mouse injury. 

Vines are easily removed from the 
house. : 

Start Sweet Potato vines in water. Be 
sure to get a Potato which has not been 
kiln dried. : 

Lily-of-the-valley pips may be pur- 
chased from florists. They are easily 
grown in sand or soil. — , 

Observe the shrubs with berries and 
ornamentah twigs. Order a few for next 


Spring’s planting. 


The South 


By W. ELsripGE FREEBORN 


CENTRAL SOUTH 





Central South includes a narrow 50 mile strip along the 
pee coast between Cape Henry and Charleston. Roughly, the 
northern boundary would pass through Norfolk, Wilmington, Char- 
lotte; north of Augusta, Atlanta, Birmingham, Meridian, Vics 
Memphis, Little Rock, Fort Smith, Muscogee; south of Amarillo, 
west of Abilene, north of Del Rio and through El Paso. The southern 
boundary includes a 50 mile strip of coast lying between Charleston 
and Jacksonville, passing from Jacksonville along the pak 
Georgia boundary north of Mobile, north of New Orleans, throug 
Houston, Taylor and Del Rio. This section is often referred to more 
or less correctly as the Piedmont section of the South. 


Upper SOUTH 


i i dary of 
That portion of the South lying north of the upper boun 
what we jaw called the Central South, but south of a line drawn 
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through Washington, Louisville and Cairo (with the exception of 
that mountainous area in West Virginia, western Virginia, western 
North Carolina, the northern corner of Georgia, eastern Tennessee 
and eastern Kentucky) has a planting season about two to three weeks 
later in the Spring and earlier in the Fall. In most of this area Winter 
planting can be carried on as it is in the Central South. 

There can be noticed considerable difference in the kind of plants 
grown—the addition of such vegetables as Rhubarb and such ever- 


greens as Koster Blue Spruce. 


EXCEPTION 
The mountainous area before mentioned as an exception to this 
general area comprising the Upper South has a planting season and 
general practice similar to that of Ohio. 


JANUARY 


Frower Szgps: Sweet Peas and hardy 
annuals such as Snapdragons, Arctotis, 
Calendula, Coreopsis, Candytuft, Clarkia, 
Cornflowers, Cynoglossum, Strawflowers, 
Larkspur, California Poppies, Shirley 
Poppies, Carnation-flowered Poppies, 
Stocks. 

Frowerinc Prants: Perennial plants 
and Pansies may be transplanted. 


Buss: Japanese Lilies. Dead line for 
Spring flowering bulbs, such as Daffo- 
dils, Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 

Suruss: All kinds of flowering shrubs, 
conifers, broadleaf evergreens and shade 
trees. 

Roszs: Plant now. 


Lawns: Plant Rye grass. In Southern 
section plant Kentucky Bluegrass, Mea- 
dow Fescue, evergreen mixtures, etc. 


Vecetaste Szeps: Smooth English 
Peas, Mustard, Turnip, Rape, Carrots, 
Beets, Kale, Aragon Spinach, Kohlrabi 
and Radish as soon as the ground is dry 
enough to work.  Coldframe: Lettuce, 
Cabbage and Onion Seed. 

VuceraBte Roots anp Tuners: Aspara- 
gus, Horseradish, Artichokes and Irish 
Potatoes. Bed Sweet Potatoes. Take a 
chance on Onion sets. 


VuGeTaBLe Pants: Cabbage. Take a 
chance on Bermuda Onions. 


Fruits AND Berrigs: All fruits, such 
as Peaches, Apples, etc., may be planted, 
as also berries. 


FEBRUARY 


Frower Szeps: Dead line for Sweet 
Peas. Hardy annualg such as Snapdra- 
gons, Arctotis, Calendula, Coreopsis, 
Candytuft, Clarkia, Cornflowers, Cyno- 
plowony Strawflowers, Larkspur, Cali- 
ornia Poppies, Shirley Poppies, Carna- 
tion-flowered Poppies, Packs. etc. Cold- 
frame: Tender annuals, Zinnias, Mari- 
golds, Petunias, etc. 

Frowgrine Puants: 
perennial plants and Pansies. 


Burs: Dead line on Japanese Lilies. 


Suruss: Flowering shrubs, conifers, 
broadleaf evergreens and shade trees. 


Roszs: All types of Roses may be 
planted. 


Lawns: Best Spring month for“plant- 
ing Kentucky Whine genes, Poa trivialis, 
Redtop and evergreen mixtures, etc. for 
ermanent lawns; Rye grass for the early 
pring lawn. 

Vzcerasez Sezps: All of the vegetable 
seeds planted in January may still be 
faatet and, in addition, wrinkled Eng- 
ish Peas, Cabbage, Collards, Cress, 
Onions, Petsai, Salsify, Swiss Chard, 
Rutabagas. Take a chance on Corn. 
Coldframe: Cabbage, Tomatoes, Pepper, 


Transplant all 
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Eggplant, Onions, Cauliflower, Brussels 
Sprouts, Parsley. 


VecETABLE Roots aND Tuners: Onion 


APRIL 


Frower Sezps: All tender annual 
flower seeds may be planted out of doors, 
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Calendula, Coreopsis, Candytuft, 
Clarkia, Cornflower, Cvnoglossum, Straw- 
flowers, Larkspur, California Poppies, 
Shirley Poppies, Carabtion Alarwéted! b 


Butss: Gladiolus, Cannas, Tuberoses, 
Ismenes. Take a chance on Elephants- 
ears and fancy leaved Caladiums. 
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Map of the Upper, Central and Lower South, showing 
0. 


20 and first frost about October 2! 
rainfall vary more extremely in t 


represents last 


‘0 
pies, Stocks. Coldframe: Tender suichle 
such as Zinnias, Petunias, Ageratum, etc. 


Frowzrinc Prants: Transplant peren- 
nials and biennials. 


Buss: For early flowers take a chance 
on Gladiolus, Cannas and Tuberoses. 


Ssrvuss: Last month for planting shade 
trees, flowering shrubs, conifers and 
broadleaf evergreens. 


Rosss: Last month for planting two- 
year-old outdoor grown Roses. First 
month for planting pot grown Roses and 
one-year rooted Roses. 


VecETaBLe Szzps: Continue to plant 
hardy vegetables such as were planted in 
January and February until danger of 
frost has passed; then tender vegetables 
may be planted. Take a chance on 
Parsley, Parsnips and Corn. Coldframe: 
Eggplant, Pepper and Tomatoes. 


VEGETABLE Roots aND Tuszrs: Horse- 
radish, Asparagus, Irish Potatoes, Arti- 
chokes and Onion sets. 


VEGETABLE Pants: Bermuda Onions, 
Cabbage, Lettuce and Brussel Sprouts. 


Fruirs aND Berries: Dead line for 
fruits and berries during March; should 
be planted before last frost. 


Lawns: Plant Kentucky Bluegrass, 
Rye Grass, Poa trivialis, Redtop and 
evergreen mixtures for the permanent 
lawn. 


Lawns: Evergreen mixtures, Kentucky 
Bluegrass, Redtop and Poa trivialis. Take 
a chance on Bermuda Grass. 


Water Garpens: Plant hardy Water- 
lilies, Cabomba, Myriophyllum, Water- 
lettuce, Waterpoppies, etc. Take a chance 
on tender tropical Waterlilies and Water- 
hyacinths. 

VeGrTABLe Srzps: The statement that 
all vegetable seeds may be planted in 
April is true for practical purposes. The 
hardy vegetables of February and March 
may be planted and, in addition, Cucum- 
bers, Cantaloupes, Peanuts, E gplant, 
Squash, Beans, Butter Beans an ater- 
melons. 


VEGETABLE Pants: Tomato, Pepper, 
Sweet Potato, Cabbage, Onion, Bexilan: 
and Parsley. 


MAY 


Fiower Szeps: All tender annuals may 
be planted in May. Ageratum, Alyssum, 
Asters, Calendula, Coreopsis, Cornflow- 
er, Cosmos, Crotalaria, Lantana, Mari- 
gold, Nasturtium, Petunia, Phlox, Por- 
tulaca, Salpiglossis, Salvia, Torenia, 
Zinnias, etc. 


Frowerinc Prants: All annual plants 
and tender perennial plants may be trans- 
lanted to the garden or flower boxes: 
leus, Geraniums, Petunias, Achy- 
ranthes, Wandering-jew, Fuchsia, Trail- 
ing Vinca, Begonias, Salvias and 
Dracaena. 3 
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Butss: Dahlias, fancy leaved Caladium, 
Elephants-ears or Caladiums, Cannas and 
Tuberoses may be planted. Continue 
successive plantings of Gladiolus. 

Lawns: Plant Bermuda Grass, pre- 
ferably hulled. Patch lawns planted 
earlier to Kentucky Bluegrass, evergreen 
mixtures, etc. 

Water Garpens: Tender and hardy 
Waterlilies, Water-hyacinths, Lotus, Ca- 
bomba, Myriophyllum, Waterpoppies, 
Waterlettuce, etc. 

VEGETABLE SzEps: Successive plantings 
of vegetables planted earlier may 
made. Plant Gherkins, Gourds, New 


Zealand Spinach, Butter Beans, String , 


Beans and Cow Peas. 

VEGETABLE Prants: Continue planting 
Tomatoes, Peppers, Eggplant, Cabbage 
and Sweet Potatoes. Coldframe: Plant 
Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts and Celery 
for Fall crop in northern part of this 
section. 

JUNE 

Frower Szeps: Continue to plant an- 
nual flower seeds. 

Buss: Plant German Iris. Dead line 
for Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias and Cala- 
diums. 

Lawns: Plant Bermuda Grass, prefer- 
ably hulled. 

Water Garpens: Continue as in May. 

VEGETABLE SzEps: Cow Peas, Gourds, 
Gherkins, Pumpkins and Squash. Plant 
Cantaloupes and Watermelons. Cold- 
frame: Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, 
Celery for Fall crop. 

VeceTaBLeE Prants: Dead line for 
Sweet Potatoes, Collards, Tomatoes, 
Peppers and Eggplant. 


JULY : 
Frower Szeps: Annuals that flower 
uickly, such as Zinnias, Marigolds, 
Peesaies, Ageratum, etc. Coldframe: 
Pansies. 


Lawns: Hulled Bermuda Grass. 

VEGETABLE SEDs: Rutabagas, Squash, 
Beans (both Butter and String), New 
Zealand Spinach, Blackeye, Lady and 
Cow Peas. Turnips the latter part of the 


month. Collards, Cabbage in the cold- 
frame or in the garden. 


VEGETABLE Tuners: Irish Potatoes. 


VzceTaBLe Prants: Dead line for 
Tomatoes, Peppers, Eggplant, Cauli- 
flower, Celery, Srasiels Sprouts for Fall 
crop. Collards. 


AUGUST 


Frower Szeps: Plant perennials, pre- 
ferably in coldframe. Anchusa, Aquilegia, 
Candytuft, Canterbury-bell, Coreopsis, 
Clove Pinks, Daisies, Foxglove, Gail- 
lardia, Gypsophila, Hollyhocks, Regal 
Lily, Lupine, Phlox, Physostegia, Platy- 
Hace, Blue Salvia, Sweet-william, etc. 

‘Butas: Tall bearded or German Iris, 
Madonna Lilies. 

Lawns: The first half of August is 
dead line for hulled Bermuda Grass. 
Too late for unhulled Bermuda. 

VeceTaBLe Seeps: For the Fall gar- 
den: Rutabagas, Turnips, Beets, Carrots, 
Collards, Aragon Spinach, Rape, Kale, 
Swiss Chard, Radishes. 


VecetTasLe Tuners: Irish Potatoes. 


VeGeTaBLe PLants: Cabbages and Col- 
lards. Tomatoes for green pickles. 


SEPTEMBER 


Frower Szzps: Perennials and bien- 
nials must be planted now. 

Butss: Iris, Madonna Lilies, Daffodils 
and Peonies. 

Lawns: Rye Grass on the Bermuda 
lawn. Evergreen mixtures, Kentucky 
Bluegrass, Poa trivialis, Redtop, etc. 

VrGeTABLe Sgeps: Plant hardy vege- 
tables, mostly root and green crops. 
See August. 


VxceTaB_e Roots AND TuBEerRs: Onion 


sets of several kinds: Eschallottes, Multi- 
pliers, Potato, Silver Skin and Yellow 
Danvers. 

VuGETABLE Piants: Cabbage and Col- 
lards. 


OCTOBER 


Frowsrinc Prants: Transplant and 
divide perennials and biennials. 
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Butss: For flowering in the house, 
plant Freesias, Hyacinths, Paperwhite 
Narcissus, Chinese Sacred Lilies and 
Lily-of-the-valley. Out of doors: All 
Dutch bulbs, Crocus, Daffodils, Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Dutch Iris, German Iris, and 
Peonies. Dead line for Madonna Lilies. 

Lawns: Rye Grass on the Bermuda 
lawn. Best Fall month for evergreen 
mixtures, Kentucky Blue Grass, etc. 

VuceraBLe Szeps: Turnips, Mustard, 
Ear, Aragon Spinach, Winter Radishes, 
Kale 


Smatt Frurr Prants: Strawberries. 


NOVEMBER 


Frower Sreps: Plant hardy annuals, 
such as Snapdragons, Arctotis, Calendulas, 
Coreopsis, Candytuft, Clarkia, Corn- 
flowers, Cynoglossum, Strawflowers, 
Larkspur, California Poppies, Shirley 
Poppies, Carnation-flowered Poppies, 
Stocks, etc. 

Frowerinc Puants: Dead line to 
transplant and divide perennials and 
biennials. 

Butss: In the house: Lily-of-the-val- 
Jey, Hyacinth, Paperwhite Narcissus, 
Chinese Sacred Lilies, Freesias. Out 
of doors: Dutch bulbs, Japanese Lilies, 
Grape-hyacinths, Ranunculus and Ane- 
mones, Crocus, Daffodils, Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, German Iris and Peonies. 

Ssruss: Plant flowering shrubs, broad- 
leaf evergreens, conifers and shade trees. 

Rosgs: May be planted after the 15th. 

Lawns: Rye Grass on Bermuda lawns. 
Evergreen Mixtures, Kentucky Blue- 
grass, etc. 


Frurrs AND Berries: Best month for 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Apricots, 
Pecan, Figs, Persimmons, Blackberries, 
Dewberries, Raspberries, Loganberries 
and Strawberries. 

Remember: Peach tree borers may be 
killed this month by the use of Paradi- 
chlorobenzine. 


DECEMBER 


Frower Szgps: Hardy annuals, such 
as Snapdragons, Arctotis, Calendula, 
Coreopsis, Candytuft, Clarkia, Corn- 
flowers, Ss nis Strawflowers, 
Larkspur, California Poppies, Shirley 
Poppies, Carnation-flowered Poppies, 
Stocks. 

Buss: Japanese Lilies, Lily-of-the- 
valley (do not use prepared ones for out- 
of-door planting; American grown are 
best in the South), Dutch bulbs, also 
bulbs mentioned in November. 

In the house: Narcissus, specpesen Lily- 
of-the-valley, Hyacinths, Freesias. 

Saruss: Flowering shrubs, broadleaf 
evergreens, conifers, shade trees. 

Rosrs: Early December best period of 
year for planting Roses. 

VecerasBie Sgeps: Cabbage, Lettuce 
and Onion in the coldframe. 

VecrTaBLe Roots AND Tusgrs: As- 
paragus and Horseradish. 

Fruits AND Berrizs: Peaches, sy 
Pears, Plums, Apricots, Pecan, Figs, 
Persimmons, Blackberries, Dewberries, 
Raspberries, Loganberries and Straw- 
berries. 


Lower SoutTsu 


-That portion of the South lying south of the section we have 
called the Central South and composed mostly of the Gulf Coast, 
northern and central Florida, we shall refer to as the Lower South. 
For planting reasons, we are excepting tropical or southern Florida, 
that portion south of the frost limit. 


JANUARY 


Frower Szzps: Alyssum, Blue-eyed 
African-daisy, Chinese Forget-me-not, 
Orange African-daisy, Phlox drummundi, 
Pinks. 


Frowerine Prants: Transplant peren- 
nials and biennials. 

Buss: Gladiolus, Cannas, Caladiums. 

Suruss: All flowering shrubs, broad- 
leaf evergreens, conifers, shade trees. 
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Roses: Plant in January. 

VucerTaste Szzps: Brussels Sprouts, 
Cabbage, Chinese Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Collards, Celery, Carrots, Leek, Lettuce, 
Mustard, Onions, Rape, Radishes, Tur- 
nips. Take a chance on Corn and Water- 
melons. Coldframe: Peppers, Tomatoes 
and Eggplant. 

VecrTaBte Roots AND Tusers: As- 

aragus, Irish Potatoes, Onion sets, 
ele Potatoes in the bed. 


Frurrs aNp Berrigs: All fruits and 


berries. 
FEBRUARY 

Frower Szeps: Alyssum, Asters, Ager- 
atum, Balsam, Celosia, Chinese Forget- 
me-not, Cosmos, Didiscus, Lobelia, 
Marigolds, Morning-glory, Nasturtium, 
Phlox drummondi, Portulaca, Pinks, 
Strawflower, Sunflower, Torenia, Zinnia. 

Butss: Gladiolus, Canna, Caladiums. 

Suruss: Broadleaf evergreens, flower- 
ing shrubs and conifers. Some varieties 
of palms may be transplanted now. This 
should be done just before new root 
growth commences. 

Rosgs: Dead line for Roses. 

Water Garvens: Lilies, Lotus, etc. 

Veceraste Szeps: Brussels Sprouts, 
Beans, Beets, Cabbage, Collards, Sweet 
Corn, Carrots, Dasheen, English Peas, 
Lettuce, Leek, Mustard, New Zealand 
Spinach, Parsley, Radishes, Rutabagas, 
Romaine, Rape, Squash, Turnips. Take 
a chance on Cantaloupes, Cucumbers, 
Watermelons. Coldframe: Eggplant, Pep- 
pers and Tomatoes. 

VuceraBtE Purants: Peppers, Toma- 
toes, Eggplant. 

VeceETaBLe Roots aND Tusers: Onion 
sets, Irish Potatoes. 

Fruits aND Berets: Dead line for 
transplanting fruits and berries. 


MARCH 


Frower Szzps: Alyssum, Asters, Ager- 
atum, Balsam, Blue Laceflower, Celosia, 
Cynoglossum, annual Chrysanthemum, 
Cosmos, Cypressvine, Globe-amaranth, 
Lobelia, Morning-glory, Marigold, Nas- 


-turtium, Portulaca, Strawflower, Sun- 


flower, Torenia, Zinnia. 
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Buxss: Gladiolus, Cannas, Caladiums. 

Suruss: Dead line for broadleaf ever- 
aes conifers and flowering shrubs. 

ransplant palms just before new growth 
commences. 

Water Garpens: Waterlilies and other 
water plants. 

VeceTaBLe Szeps: Brussels Sprouts, 
Beans, Beets, Cantaloupes, Cucumber, 
Collards, Carrots, Eggplant, Kale, Kohl- 
rabi, Leeks, Mustard, Parsnips, Parsley, 
Rutabagas, Romaine, Radishes, New 
Zealand Spinach, Squash, Sweet Corn, 
Tomatoes, Turnips, Watermelons. Take 
a chance on Lima Beans. 

VecEraBLe Piants: Eggplants, Toma- 
toes, Peppers. 

VecerastE Roots: Onion sets. Dead 
line for Irish Potatoes. 


APRIL 


Frower Szgps: Alyssum, Aster, Ager- 
atum, Balsam, Cosmos, Celosia, Didis- 
cus, Globe-amaranth, Marigold, Morn- 
ing-glory, Portulaca, Strawflower, Sun- 
flower, Torenia, Zinnia. 

Suruss: Transplant some varieties of 
palms in April, just before new root 
growth commences. 

Lawns: Bermuda and Carpet Grass 
from seed or cuttings; St. Augustine and 
Centipede Grass from cuttings. 

Water Garvens: Lilies, Lotus, etc. 

VxGErTaBLe SzEps: Collards, Dasheen, 
Cantaloupes, Kohlrabi, Lima Beans, 
Mustard, Okra, Parsnips, Radishes, 
Sweet Potatoes, Squash, Wax Beans. 
Dead line for Corn and Radishes. 

VecETaBLe Piants: Eggplant. 

Vecerasie Roots aNnp Tusers: Onion 
sets. 

MAY 

Frower Szzps: Alyssum, Cypressvine, 
Klondyke Cosmos, Marigolds, Portu- 
laca, Torenia, Zinnias. 

Suruss: Some varieties of palms just 
before root growth commences. 

Lawns: Bermuda and Carpet Grass 
from seed or cuttings; St. Augustine and 
Centipede Grass from cuttings. 
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VeceETaBLE Szgps:Cantaloupe, Collards, 
Lima Beans, Okra, Pumpkins, Squash. 
Dead line for Eggplant. 

VecETABLE PLants: Sweet Potatoes, 
Peppers. 

; JUNE 

Frower Szzps: Alyssum, Klondyke 
Cosmos, Portulaca, Zinnia. 

Lawns: Bermuda and Carpet Grass 
from seed or cuttings; St. Augustine and 
Centipede Grass from cuttings. 

VecETaBLe Szeps: Pumpkins, Sweet 
Potatoes, Squash. Seedbed: Cauliflower, 
Celery. 

JULY 


Frower Szeps: Alyssum, Portulaca, 
Zinnia. 

Buss: Nerines sarniensis, Lycoris 
aurea, 

Lawns: Dead Line: Bermuda and 
Carpet Grass from seed or cuttings and 
St. Augustine and Centipede Grass from 
cuttings. 

Veceraste Sreps: Parsley, Pumpkins, 
Sweet Potatoes, Squash, Tomatoes. Seed- 
bed: Cauliflower, Celery, Eggplant, Pep- 
pers. 


AUGUST 


Frower Szeps: Babysbreath, Blue- 
eyed African Daisy, Calendula, Candy- 
tuft, Annual Carnation, Cynoglossum, 
Cornflower, Lupine, Nicotiana, Orange 
African-daisy, Pyrethrum, Pansy, Pe- 
tunia, Phlox, Pinks, Statice, Verbena, 
Zinnias. 

Buss: Dahlias (having been held in 
storage for Fall blooming). 

VecETaBLe SzEeps: Cauliflower, Col- 
lards, Kohlrabi, Mustard, Squash. Seed- 
bed: Peppers, Celery, Eggplant. 

VeceETABLE Roots: Onion sets. 


VeceTaste Prants: Strawberries. 


SEPTEMBER 
Frower Sreps: Alyssum, Babys- 
breath, Blanketflower, Blue-eyed African- 
daisy, Painted-tongue, Pansy, Petunia, 
Scabiosa, Scarlet Flax, Snapdragon, Sta- 
tice, Stocks, Verbena. 
Take a chance on Sweet Peas. 


Butss: Narcissus (Paperwhite), Leu- 
cojum, Amaryllis, Brodiaea, Freesia, 
Daffodil, Gladiolus (having been held 
in storage). ’ 

Lawns: Rye Grass. 


Vecrtasie Szeps: Brussel Sprouts, 
Bermuda Onions, Cabbage, Cucumbers, 
Collards, Kale, Leek, Lettuce, Mustard, 
Parsnips, Pepper, Rutabaga, Squash, 
Spinach, my 3 Beans. Turnips. Take a 
chance on English Peas and Radishes. 
Coldframe: Celery. 

VecEeTaBLE Roots: Irish Potatoes, 
Onion sets. 

VxEGETABLE Piants: Cauliflower, Cel- 
ery, Pepper, Eggplants. 

Smatu Frurts: Strawberries. 


OCTOBER 


Frower Serv: Alyssum, Babysbreath, 
Blanket-flower, Blue-eyed African Daisy, 
Calendula, California Poppy, Coreopsis, 
Annual Candytuft, Annual Carnation, 
Cynoglossum, Clarkia, Cornflower, Go- 
detia, Larkspur, Lobelia, Lupine, Mig- 
nonette, Nicotiana, Orange African- 
daisy, Painted-tongue, Pansy, Petunia, 
Phlox, Pinks, Scabiosa, Scarlet Flax, 
—, Statice, Stocks, Sweet Peas, 
Verbena. 

Buxss: Paperwhite Narcissus, Leuco- 
jum, Amaryllis, Brodiaea, Freesia, Daf- 
fodils, Gladiolus (having been held in 
storage). 

Lawns: Rye Grass. 


Veceraste Szzps: Brussels Sprouts, 
Beets, Bermuda Onions, Cabbage, Car- 
rots, Cucumbers, Collards, Kale, Leek,’ 
Lettuce, Mustard, English Peas, Parsnips 
Peppers, Radishes, Rutabaga, Rape, 
Spinach. 

VsGETABLE Roors: Onion sets. 

VecetaBLe Puants: Celery, Cauli- 
flower, Peppers. 


Smatu Fruits: Strawbetries. 


NOVEMBER 


Frower Szrps: Alyssum, Babysbreath, 
Blue-eyed African-daisy, California Pop- 
py, Coreopsis, Annual Candytuft, An- 
nual Carnation, Cynoglossum, Clarkia, 
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Gaillardia, Gilia, Godetia, Hunnemania, 
Larkspur, Lobelia, Lupine, Mignonette, 
Nicotiana, Orange African-daisy, Painted- 
tongue, Pansy, Petunia, Phlox, Annual 
Poppies, Scabiosa, Scarlet Flax, Snap- 
dragon, Statice, Stocks, Verbena. Dead 
line for Sweet Peas. 


Lawns: Rye Grass. 

Vecetaste Szeps: Brussels Sprouts, 
Beets, Bermuda Onions, Collards, Broc- 
coli, Carrots, Cabbage, Kale, Leck, Let- 
tuce, Mustard, Parsnips, Parsley, English 
Peas, Rutabagas, Rape, Spinach, Turnips. 

Vecetaste Roots: Onion sets, Irish 
Potatoes. 

Vecetasye Puants:Celery, Cauliflower. 


Smatut Frurrts: Strawberries. 


DECEMBER 


py, Coreopsis, Candytuft, Annual Car- 
nation, Gaillardia, Gilia, Godetia, Hun- 
nemania, Larkspur, Lupine, Annual 
Poppies, Scabiosa, Snapdragons, Statice, 
Stocks, Verbena. 

Buss: Amaryllis, Alocasia, Alpina, 
Crinum, Eucharis, Xanthosoma. 

Suruss: Plant all broadleaf evergreens, 
conifers, flowering shrubs and shade 
trees. 


Lawns: Rye Grass. 


VEGETABLE Szgps: Bermuda Onion, 
Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, Carrots, Cab- 
bage, Collards, Kale, Leek, Lettuce, 
English Peas, Parsley, Rape, Turnips. 

Vecetaste Roots: Irish - Potatoes, 
Asparagus. 

Vucrrasye Puants: Celery. 
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CALIFORNIA (San Francisco South) 
‘By Tom McMUvLLEN 


The California calendar is prepared for the region extending from 
San Francisco south with Santa Barbara as the center. Gardeners 
north of the center region would delay Spring planting operations 
two weeks, while those in the extreme South and in the hotter interior 
valleys could move planting dates forward. Fall procedure would be 
the reverse. 





Frower Szeps: Alyssum, Babysbreath, Frurts AND Berrigs: Plant all fruits 
Blue-eyed African-daisy, California Pop- and berries. 


Note—The absence of perennial seeds for planting in the Lower 
South is very noticeable in this planting calendar. Generally in this 
area, with the possible exception of the northern edge, perennials 
are unsatisfactory, as they seldom last through the hot Summer. 
Achillea, English Daisy, Shasta Daisy, Feverfew, Dianthus, Gail- 
lardia, Gerbera, Gypsophila, Helenium, Helianthus, Lathyrus, 
Physostegia, Stokesia and Valeriana grow fairly satisfactory. A great 
many of these must be treated as annuals and sown each Autumn. 


PRUNING 

Winter pruning should be carried on just before new growth starts 
in the Spring, the Lower South during January, the Central South 
during February, the Upper South during March. However, in the 
case of Roses and Shrubs, the tall stems should be removed during the 
Fall after the first killing frost. 

Summer pruning for Spring flowering shrubs should be carried 
on in late May. 





JANUARY 


Garden resolutions are in order. Why 
not resolve this year to plan for.continual 
color. Keep a calendar of plants you 
want as you see them in bloom. 


From now until April plant dormant 
deciduous aadiasinl and fruit trees, 
shrubs, Roses, berry plants, and Grape 
vines. Don’t forget to include flowering 
fruit trees. 


Prepare holes for Citrus and sub- 
tropical trees. If ground has a layer of 
hard pan, better have holes blasted. 
Home Citrus plantings should be 15 ft. 
apart; Avocados 18 fe. 

Prune Roses, deciduous trees, shrubs 
and vines. Start hardwood cuttings of 
these in sand. 

Spray dormant trees to control scale 
and leaf curl. 

Spade flower beds for later plantings. 
Also cultivate around established plant- 
ings. This is the only time when deep 
cultivation doesn’t disturb roots. 

Good time to plan perennial border. 

Keep garden cleaned and leaves raked 
up. Pests are kept to a minimum if they 
have no hiding place. 


Plant roots of Asparagus and Rhubarb 
in deeply spaded ground. Sow under 
lass Cucumbers, Tomatoes, Peppers, 
quashes. Sow Bush Beans. 


FEBRUARY 


One of best months for garden work— 
Spring activities of sowing and planting. 
Sow Salvia farinacea for cutting. 


Most perennials may be seeded or trans- 
planted. 

Start cuttings of Geraniums, Fuchsias, 
Carnations, Lilacs, Weigelas in sand; 
later pot up. 

Plant Palms, Dracaenas, Pampasgrass, 
Redhotpokers for tropical effect. 

Leonotis may be planted for July color. 

For dry hillsides plant native shrubs. 

Time to think about berried shrubs 
for Autumn color: Cotoneasters, Pyra- 
canthas, Pittosporum rhombifolium, and 
the native Toyon. 

Fertilize Roses with bonemeal. 


Remake perennial borders and beds, and 
include some newcomers. 


Start Hollyhocks, Verbenas and Pent- 
stemons for late Summer blooms. 


Shrubs may be pruned just as well this 
month as last. 


In southern California make open 
ground sowings of annuals. 


Rose plantings may be continued. 


Be sure to chart your varieties; labels 
may get lost. 


Start Gladiolus plantings. 


Sow tree and shrub seeds. Soak hard 
seeds 24 hours. 


Plant early Potatoes. Nearly all vege- 
tables may be sown this month and next. 


All the deciduous fruits are available 
now. Include Figs and Persimmons. Train 
fruit trees espalier against patio walls for 
space saving. 
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MARCH 

In warmer sections if Dahlias have been 
undisturbed for several years, dig and 
store for month. 

Continue Gladiolus plantings until 
June. ) 

Start Tuberous Begonias in pots. 

Sow in_ flats: Martgolds, Verbenas, 
Salpiglossis, Zinnias. Transplant once 
before moving to permanent beds. Pre- 
pare beds for plants. 

Secure plants of Anemone _— 
Michaelmas Daisies, Gaillardias, Heliop- 
sis, Helianthus, Heleniums. 

Plant named varieties of Phlox in Bay 
region; Pentstemons are a substitute in 
the South. 

Prune Poinsettias and cure cuttings for 
two weeks before planting. 

Start cuttings of Chrysanthemums. 
Pot up about a month later. 

Good time to plant tender shrubs. 

Dust Roses weekly with sulphur to 
control mildew. Spray with nicotine or 
pyrethrum: for aphis. 

Keep weeds under control. 

If hot spell comes watch for wilting 
of new growth, especially Eugenias, 
Abelias and Durantas. 

Excellent month to start new lawn. 
Fertilize established lawn with com- 
mercial fertilizer. Water well after ap- 
plication. Use poison bait for slugs and 
snails. 

Plant Summer Swect Peas. Provide 
supports. 

Plant out Pansies. 

Continue sowings of most vegetables. 

Plant Pole Beans. 

Thin root crops. 


Plant out seedlings previously sown 
under glass. 

Watch for eating insects. 

Vine and bush fruits may still be 
planted. 

Plant Citrus and Avocados just as soon 
as danger of frost is over —March to June. 
Plant thick-skinned Avocados in region 
of little frost; thin-skinned need little 
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prpcchice above 25 degrees. Fuerte is 
est variety for home or commercial use. 


In mildest sections try Cherimoyas, 
Papayas, Passion Fruit, and Sapotas for 
table variety. 


APRIL 
Flowers in profusion now. 


Dahlia planting from now to June. 
Plant clumps 6 in. deep with manure in 
subsoil. Give plants plenty of room. 
Set stakes with plants. Later mulch 
plants heavily with well rotted manure. 


Plant Cannas and leave undisturbed 
for several years. 


Plant Agapanthus in partial shade. 
Plant out Tuberous Begonias. 


Sow in open ground Cosmos, Coreop- 
sis, Convolvulus. 

Transplant annuals started carlier. 

Sow in flats perennial Dianthus and 
annual Chrysanthemums. 

Set out Zinnias and Marigolds. 


Plant out potted Fuchsias and 
Geraniums. 


Not too late for Chrysanthemum cut- 
tings. Set out plants already rooted. 


Plant Salvias. 
Pinch back Carnations. 
Good month to separate Waterlilies. 


During their growing season Cacti can 
stand quite a bit of water. 


Continue a control. Watch for 
snails. Dust for mildew. When spraying 
for thrips be sure to get underside of 
leaves. 

Water systematically. 

Rake, weed and fertilize lawn. 


Set out plants of Tomato, Pepper, 
Eggplant, Globe Artichoke in well 
worked soil. 


Plant an herb garden near the kitchen 
door. 


Spray Citrus for leaf curl. 


MAY 


The garden should now be filled with 
color. 
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Plant potted Chrysanthemums in heav- 
ily fertilized bed. Select late blooming 
varieties. Pompons best for general cul- 
ture. Give weekly dustings with sulphur. 

Plant Dahlia tubers for Fall bloom. 

Set out Asters. 

Dig up Anemones and Ranunculus 
when foliage withers. Heel in or store. 

As tops of other bulbs die, cut, and 
plant annuals in vacant spots. 

Some biennials and perennials may still 
be sown. 

Cultivate to keep the ground from 
crusting. 

Save lawn clippings to mulch both old 
and new plantings. Don't turn under 
till dry. 

Prune Winter flowering vines. 

Keep Sweet Peas cut and watered to 
keep blossoms coming. 


Pick Pansies regularly. 
Sow vegetable seed for succession. 
Thin out Beets, Onions and Carrots. 


Pinch out shoots of Melons, Cucum- 
bers, etc. 


Mulch Avocados; spray for thrips. Feed 
Citrus four times a year—once with ma- 
nure and three dressings of sulphate of 
ammonia if soil is not acid. If acid use 
nitrate of lime. Check soil character with 
local Farm Adviser. Sulphate of am- 
monia applied to Avocados at the rate 
of one pound per year per tree just be- 
fore blossoming time will insure fruit 
setting. 

JUNE 

Start seed of Wallflowers. Treat as 
biennial and move to bed in October. 

Give plenty of water and fertilizer to 
Chrysanthemums. Pinch back Mums. 

Divide Violets. 

Make cuttings of Carnations. 

Joints of Cacti and other succulents 
may be rooted in sand. Expose Cactus 
cuttings several days to callous to pre- 
vent rot. Use fine spray for young 
seedlings. 

Make basins for watering trees and 
shrubs. 


Sow Eucalyptus seeds. 


Prune aay flowering deciduous 
shrubs whose dead blossoms mar the 
plants. 


It is possible to get two and even three 
bloomings of Delphinium by cutting back 
and watering. 


Dust with sulphur. 
Keep hedges clipped. 


Kill the ants which protect aphis and 
mealy bugs. Use a syrup poison. 


A circular (No. 29) on control of pocket 
ophers and moles may be obtained free 
y eting to University of California 

Printing Office, Berkeley. 


Cultivate growing crops and provide 
supports for Beans. 


JULY 


Start in cloth covered frame seeds of 
Anemones and Ranunculus to be trans- 
planted to flowering spot in Fall. 


Freesias may be started now from seed. 


Sow seed of Gerbera jamesoni and cer- 
tain biennials, such as Canterbury-bells 
and Foxgloves. 


Save Delphinium and other perennial 
seed and sow immediately. 


Pinch back Chrysanthemums. 


Rest Roses during July and August by 
withholding water. 


Divide and replant Bearded Irises. 
Keep after weeds. 
Continue maintenance work. 


Systematic watering is now most 
important. 


Cosmos, Marigolds and other late 
blooms must be kept in good growing 
condition. 


Use liquid manure on vegetables. 
Lemons are pruned now. 


All Citrus are pruned just after fruit 
is picked. 


AUGUST 
Stake larger Chrysanthemums; dust 
with sulphur. Spray for aphis.- Give 
liquid manure to Mums till buds open. 
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Sow seed of Scabiosa caucasica. When 
transplanting them give bed a lime 
dressing. 

Give Roses a second light pruning. 

Start planting Freesias. 

Separate and reset Amaryllis bulbs. 

Keep Dahlia blossoms cut. 

Iris may still be transplanted and new 
‘plantings started. 

Biennials and some perennials may be 
started now. 

Prepare Sweet Pea trench for later 
sowing. 

Fall Flower Shows will be coming. 
Go to them for new ideas. 

In the hot interior sections have a 
lathhouse where certain shade-lovers 
flourish. ; 

The fish pool should have light shade. 

Sow Cauliflower, Cabbage and Spinach. 

Plant second crop of Potatoes and Peas. 

Sow Celery seed and in hot sections 
shade till plants are established. 

Spray Citrus trees every few months. 


SEPTEMBER 

Plant Daffodils, Narcissus, Scillas, 
Muscari and Crocuses. 

Plant Cape bulbs until November in 
light, sandy soil with plenty of sun. 

Freesias, Ixias, Sparaxis, Watsonias, 
Montbretias and dwarf early Gladiolus. 

Try Ornithogalum umbellatum and 
Cyclamen. 

Sow California wild flower seed with 
first Fall rain. 

Plant Dutch, Spanish and Japanese 
Irises. Iris seed may also be planted. 

Plant Lilies as soon as available. When 
established do not disturb until they get 
crowded. 

Sow for early bloom (where they are 
to flower) Candytuft, Centaureas, Nas- 
turtiums, annual Phlox, Scabiosa and 
Schizanthus. For Summer bloom sow 
in March. 

In milder sections start in flats Snap- 
dragons, Stocks, Cinerarias, Wallflowers, 
Pansies and Primula malacoides. 
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Sow Winter Sweet Peas for Christmas 
bloom. 

Sow perennials in frames or boxes 
shaded with burlap. 

Plant tree seeds. 

Prune Roses lightly, cultivate and start 
watering. Spade and leave rough, beds 
for future planting. 

After the first rains get out the hose 
and water natives even more. 

Plant vegetable seed for succession. Set 
out plants from earlier sowings. 

Sow early Cabbage. 


OCTOBER 

A good planting month. 

Plant Tulips; late varieties most 
important. 

Keep planting Cape and Dutch bulbs. 

Plant Anemones and Ranunculus. 

Plant out Snapdragons, Stocks and 
other seedlings now ready. 

Plant in well drained, sandy soil Ger- 
beras for cutting. 

Sow in open ground Calendulas, Clark- 
ias, California Poppies, Linums, Go- 
detias, Larkspurs, Lupines, Pansies, Pe- 
tunias, Ageratums, Sweet Alyssum and 
other hardy annuals. 

For borders plant Lobelias and Primula 
malacoides. 

For the rock garden plant Aubretias, 
Bellis perennis, Campanulas, Convolvu- 
lus mauritanicus, dwarf Dianthus, Mes- 
embryanthemums and the Thymes. 

Divide old Delphinium, Geum, Orien- 
tal Poppy, Phlox and Montbretia clumps, 
and reset. 

For early color plant Acacias, Cassias, 
Genistas and Chorizema ilicifolium. 

In San Francisco Bay region plant 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 

Plant Fuchsias all along the Coast; 
this is one of our best Summer shrubs. 

Santa Barbara south plant Lantana, 
Streptosolen jamesoni and Grevillea 
thelemanniana. 

Plant Ericas in sandy peat. 

Plant Camellias in acid soil. 
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October best time to renovate lawn 
and best Fall month for seeding new one. 
Install sprinkling system if you can pos- 
sibly afford it. Give lawn a dressing of 
fertilizer. Go after weeds which come 
with the first rains. In hoeing be careful 
of Narcissus and other bulbs which may 
be near surface. 

Begin pruning of deciduous shrubs and 
trees. 


Keep Roses and Mums fed. 

Continue Sweet Pea sowings. 

Sow Radishes, Onions, Peas and other 
vegetables. 

NOVEMBER 
_Chrysanthemum and Thanksgiving 
time. 

Garden alterations are in order, 

_ Continue Tulip planting and seed sow- 
ing. 

Cut back Buddleias severely. 

Lift Tuberous Begonias, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias. 

Plant conifers throughout the Winter 
months; or transplant. Planting of 
balled or potted broadleaf evergreens may 
be continued to May. Hardy evergreens 
such as Laurels may be moved. 

Transplant any perennials started 
earlier from seed. 

Roses which are brought into bloom 
at this time hold their color longer. 

Spading and fertilizing are in order. 

Renovate lawn. 

Transplanting season for deciduous 
trees and shrubs. 

Plant native shrubs such as Ceanothus, 
Carpenteria, Prunus, Fremontia and 
Rhus. Plant native and other Lilies. 

Sow Broccoli, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Kale, Kohlrabi, Peas, Lettuce, Onion, 


Parsley and other hardy vegetables. Keep 
after leaf-chewing insects with arsenate 
of lead. 

DECEMBER 


_ Buy Cedrus deodara or Pinus halepen- 
sis for living Christmas tree. Plant out 
after holidays. 

Plant Eucalyptus for windbreak or 
wood 4 to 8 ft. part. 

Best time to prune deciduous trees and 
shrubs. Some pruning of broadleaf ever- 
greens may be done now but do not prune 
any which will bloom in Spring. 

Vines and climbers may be thinned and 
pruned. Same rule applies. 

Erica melanthera may be cut for bou- 
quet sprays and Cotoneaster and Pyra- 
cantha branches for indoor decoration. 

When cutting Poinsettias for house 
decoration burn the ends or dip in boiling 
water as soon as cut. 

Dig late Dahlias and store. Order your 
deciduous plants. 

Spade in well rotted manure for most 
shrubs. 

Pines, Junipers, Ericas, Grevilleas and 
Acacias want bonemeal. Active manure 
burns them. 

Dig manure into unoccupied vegetable 
beds for future use. 

Winter Sweet Peas need fertilizing 
every two weeks. 

Bring indoors certain Cereus and other 
tender Cacti if there is danger of frost. 
Your patio will be much gayer if you 
have some potted plants in appropriate 
places. 

Plant Loquats and Guavas. Both fruits 
make excellent jelly. 

Time to be thinking of plans for the 
new year that the garden may never have 
a dull day. 
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Winter. . 

Canterbury- bells ‘(see Bellflowers). 

Caragana 

Caraway (Herb) 

Carbon Disulphide 

Cardinal Climber (Vine) 

Carnation: 
Insects affecting........ pie ete 


Corrosive Sublimate 
In this Index to Contents no attempt has been made to index all the species 
and varietal names mentioned in this book, except when these have special 
paragraphs given to them; otherwise, for instance, in the chapter on Annuals 
and Biennials, will be found listed all the more worthy varieties; in the chapter 
on Ferns, all the best Ferns; in the chapter on Pruning is given a full list of nearly 
every plant which calls for pruning treatment, and so on throughout all the 
chapters. Every species or family is treated in its own particular chapter; hence, P 
it was deemed unwise to string out a list of hundreds of names which might serve Carrots 
to confuse. 
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Cotoneaster 

Cranberry, Insects efecting 
Crapemyrtle.. Ae 
Creepers (see Vines). 





Crown-imperial (Fritallaria)........ 
Cryptanthus 
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| COS re DS 442 Firethorn...................6. 005 131 Garden Operations, Calendar of Hemerocallis...........5..0003 438 
Dennstedtia (Fern)............... es4) Flameflower....... 02.000... Monthly. 531-545 Hemlock.. 116, 117 
Desertcandle Flower Garden, The Hardy. See Gerdehiug.. Bungalow and Sumaee Herbs, culinary, flavoring and medi- 
Deutzia...... Perennials. Wachtidn.........8 0. ee 355-358 CAD as as: toes oicis. cake oe 309-311 
Dewberries Flower Gardens, Smail, Formal.... 7 eT Et Se Pe 244 Cultures) scree. cee Pah 
THANG, 6 ce eee esas Flower Seed Germination, Table of . CAPAUUAING ri. oc clea coe uihs coawees 193 From Seed. ..565 3. viv agera tel 
Dieffenbachia 524 162, 163 Insects affecting................ 420 List of........ aie 0 Hath 4 eT 
Dinca. see. SE, Be: Forget-me-not...............0509% ia ‘ Germination of Flower Seeds... 162, 163 Winter Protection 
20) 1) 017) a Forsythe Pantie antl, les | 523 Ginkgo Tree............. 115, 120,126 Heuchera..................000 00, 
Dimorphotheca................... 170 Forsythia (Golden Bell).. .132, 133, 135 Gladiolus... . 194-196 Hitbigcte:. ccs epee de yee 
Diseases of Plants............. 432-445 Foundation Planting............ 54-66 Diseased... ao... ccc eck 442  Hickory............ 
0,2 2 oe Re Ty ae 123, 124 Arrangement of Material........ 59 Pirie, Olin Sco 5 ae cues a seecs 420 Insects affecting 
Sawflies........ grr d era eee ee 419 Materials to be Used............ 54 Glory-of-the-snow.................225  Hillsides, Planting (see Terrace Slopes) 
TOGPO DIGIT ss cece. 5c. 5 5 ss '5)0 oe el vee 193 Points to Remember in Planting. 64 Glue Solution................0... ANB’. TIONG ea occa cahelssxs 5 124, 129 
Dryopteris (Fern)............ 234, 235 Selection and Arrangement of Goldfish in the Garden Pool........ 508 Hollyhock (Althata)i.:..chigavests 177 
: PUBS EL sow cee se 6 ARTES 62 Breeding........... M80 2618 Insects affecting................ 422 
Foxglove (Digitalis).... ie WOUGRMORS.. oc. co ae 513. Home Grounds, Planning the... ..1-29 
E Franklinia: sie 4 sew. 1 ‘ FERRO hw cv oc cc coe cece was 514 First Considerations............. 1 
HROUVer a8. ccs ellie 243 ‘Frames, Garden............. FOI 6 eva sochinvo Bidens “csccs 511 Formal Flower Gardens......... 7 
TREPEMOCACTUB . so. 6s see RUNS 241 Coldtrames. >. 30000 2001), HRs Plant Oxygenators.............. 511 Grading and Seeding the Lawn.. 5 
FERRERS fc 80. RUE SS IRAN Ee 294 LOPS oi wis 0a 6 «I Pool.. ics, shee DLO. Location of House.............. 1 
1a) a ae dS 442 Electric Equipment Treatment of Goldfish........... 510 Pathe. i456. 5.0 62806 ost Me LOY fi 
Insects affecting................ ANG? Wreeilayigns. 55... ou. eet Ce aks Types of Goldfish. . 508 Planting Plans and Keys.......10-29 
oy eles EE eas oe 121 ‘Frost, Facts about................ ] What and Where to Purchase Selection of Plant Materiai., | race 7 
DS) | SAS A Fruit for the Small Garden GON Fish Oasis asic ea x Aste sic 4b 509 Trees, Shrubs and Cover Plants.. 8 
Insects affecting................ "419 Cordon training. ............... Wintering Goldfish..............514 Vegetable and Fruit Garden.... 8 
TRAGEVE Ns teres Seer ee es oon es Espalier training. . ER Gooseberry......................320 Honey for Bees, Plants Which Vield.248 
Bip yam. 5 «os. Pla els BE Ideal Garden, Pan for....... 329, 330 Insects affecting. NE bbb eh gccne te Ac 420 Honeylocust...:............. 115, 120 
TANEDIB GF 6 3 hs 2d ee : Preliminaries................... 312 Grafting. . .........336, 387 Honeysuckle...... .. 132, 133, 135, 136 
Eremurus..... Apples.........314 | Loganberries. . .323 Grape-hyacinth. . VMtheedat igh iaae  Bepitphid’.. .2.,.6.90::ece oe 422 
Erythronium. Apricots. 317 Peaches ++ 32, A GrODORE TI ksi wc ee etn san 321 Horehound (Herb).............. 310 
Eschscholtzia. . pre ng 318 Pears. } Diseaehet ort wo. ce occ cna cdl 443  Horsechestnut.................... 120 
Espalier Fruit Training........... concer a Ser | Insects affecting........ 2... 420,421 Insects affecting... 1.12). / 21.17! 422 
Scale....6 cece eee eee ee Dewberries.....320 Raspberries... | i PYODURR iis ads cogtenne8tG Horseradish) eon. ccs haa ccs 295 
Pvoney mas. 3 es 131, 132, 134 Gooseberries....320 Strawberries... .328 -y VOR so ek pe ow ble 323 Beate... 2.39 i. os eee asapadar ds 422 
Everlasting (Straw) Flowers........ 169 Grapes.........321 Grass (See Lawn Making). Hotbeds (see Frames). 
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. Page ; Page i Page Perennials: Page 
House, Location of............... 1-3. Lawn—Continued Mountain-laurel.................. 129 Autumn Planting............... 150 
House Plants................. 515-530 Rolling... MG aA Oh Oe ty 33 9 Insects Aifecting..........060545 424 Borders, eee ogg 2) aa 149 
i a ne 361, 367 Seed and Sowing............. 35, 36 Mulberry................. sees ees 119 Borders, Plans for. . 158- 
ETVaGiNGh oi... eRe nee oh Dre 226 Sodding le Veh satiate A Be, ah 41 Muscari..........-...... ee sees. 227 Borders, Situations of. 
DMD Mite... oc... eae eles 422 Roe 39 WAUIBUAR ss 2 os. 5 ats spate Re caida tep 310 Combinations of...... 

4 Hymenocallis. . 08S oelsids othe ab Weeds.. Myrtle (Vinca minor)............. 147 Cultivation: <3 vie os boat hae 
Hydrangea. . 432,784 Layeringies: ets.) 988.05. [ht 388 For Rock Gardens............ 
Hydrocyanic “Acid Gas, ‘Use of... .. 413 Lead Arsenate.................... 412 N General Selection of......... 
HyPerICUM See es 132,134 Leaf Coverings................... 405 4 List of 30 Indispensable Hardy. 153 
Hyssop (Herb)...............0.0005 810 ‘Leopardbane: <0) isieicicac ccc eck 193 Nandina.............6. esse esses, 131 Planing 525% «<a e eto w Rt emeee 150 
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I Insects affecting................422 Insects affecting................ 424 POE >. 8.6 oth. jc alate hoe’ 151 
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L Insects affecting. . ahh, Peach, Flowering................- Softwood....................380 
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eS ae eran 38 Month by Month in Garden... .531-545 Peo irene sien sec icsates on 206-210 Polypodium (Fern)................ 236 
Humus and Compost............ 88 Morning-glory.................... 166 DISCABERI es oe se Sloe vce we Dee 443 Polystichum (Fern)............... 236 
Insects affecting................ 421 Mountain-ash................ 115, 124 Insects eerne a ee ere 434. Poplar .f ise vives cee otto, 120, 121 
Making a New Lawn............ 34 Insects affecting................ 423 Peppers. . he's ..301 Insects affecting................ 426 
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Poppy (Papaver)............. 175,206 Rosemary (Herb)...........5..... Holly......124,129  Philadelphus.. Ao RE BS = 
; ; oses in arden: bias POCTIES oe sce c eres ese es senes 
1 tog GREE RE ae. we Beddi aie Gere artrifiras 136 Pieris...... 183, 1133 Swiss’ Chards.t-.0. < <td ie Pate 291 
2 any small es Lie Hak saat des Hairy hyp nn Se Hydrangea 132,134 — Privet 31, 131, 137 Insects affecting................ 416 
dow Boxes). Climbing MRONOER hfe. cce Les Hypericum 132,134  Pyracantha .. .131 
Neen PMC PCE T9528 pote 'c a ataries sis cas Steves EN OWERER Ge. ons tact dies... 129, 136 Rhododendrons.129 T 
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emai eucothoe...... 129 Spicebush...... Tartagon(Herb):. . 2 .nt..01% 0. ee 311 
Lhe tf Possibilities bn teas pe ree Ne oer "ge ay Lilac. .132, 133, 134 132; 439;136. Taxus... 17 
ES techie Bata’ ei arate BOMEEHON sss oc yal te es 608 Lonicera. ..133,136  Spirea 132, 133, 134 and Hillsides, Plant. : 
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Propagation (see Plant Propagation) SHTUD Moses ob oe eee pe 70 epenonia Pes 131 ea hee Disinage oo OCRERE Ege 45 ‘ *) 
Protecting Plants in Winter (see ON Sites. ces oe es 75 oc! orate ys “438 Niibesoean Grassed tor ‘Terrace Slopes... |... 45 “ 
Winter Protection of Plants). Sumber Care... 6)... 80 M inl 1129 a 6 G id. Constructs 42 
Beoninp atilcnl: $15 0:hrada eR 370-378 Time of Planting............... 78 punbalge ire) 132-134, 13 TOUNE SORSEFUCHON , 4's. Wage ten 
Pieri 8 236 T fi Roses to Plant 74 Nandina.......131  Weigela........ 133 Ground Terraces. ......0Jieee%s 44 
He EN | at ae a Sapegt ypes oO oses to Plant......... Pearlbush...... 133 Ground Covers. . fRee st tds 
Pumpkins. . DS CLS ees  Riabber Plant Stale)? 02505 1S 428 A 
I ff 429 Rustic Furniture 488 werver belle, 80, oe ae ie Planting, Purpose of: A es 50 
Pp omeeet ecting. ae Rey titer em  Ripatame sc 308 Snakeroot.. Wie vets Plavittny Wist'. >... 205. sae 51 
Fhetthean. SP Sali a aay nc gh 213 i eee Ry aaa ee oor Snapd ragon. Bee Gordes asa Terrace Feature. 49 
het. SaaS 1 OS 5 nae” S rub Planting. ....°. is Sh). make DO 
sec ater te le a eat a8 s Mibwiall 5... ele, a Walls to Hold Terrace... 0/217! 44 
Sage (Herb)................... 00, 311 . Aphids... .. |, ocean Wall Garden..........-........ 49 
Q Samtpauliais eit cosas 525 Snowbell....... Terrarium Plants... . 21. +: Sees 528 
MMR UAGUEY 3.202) Scapte ie ys. <5 oe SS 223 Salsify.................-.. ee eee, 304 OA YME . Sa E Ee ie chars cide TROT ee ee... aie a ee 124 
Quince........ ee wi EAR 327 Panis of ORR an Snowberry Thyme ONE) Gt ties sie ee 311 
aneects affecting: ..6....6.000084 427 Se Bi y, summer (Herb)........... Snowdrop (Galanthus) . Spat Nelecawes + 226 \ Tigridia 2. cedins 00s cheno 228 
a MOBO 4 3 ee nF S19) 486 ik Sp incre 9 aig Tero 213 Soap and Water (Insecticide).......412 Toads............. ccc cece cee. 492 
R Scalliong......... 00.2.0... sesso 299 Poot, Scotch... 6. cc cece deve Tobacco, Insects affecting..........429 
RS coe wica te tas 493 Scarlet Sage...................... 213 , MMDOOKG es. wit oie velo oat Tomatoes... 0.5, 0... Jae thee 306 
Radishes. . IIIT TTT ' "393 Sciadopitys....... ........ eee. 17 Sourgum.. fegboodins 125 Dige@aae. . 6... sis banca 444 
Insects affecting. . RAS AALS 427 Scilla... 00... eee cece eee eee 228 Spicebush. . ives bea ous oe Insects affecting. ...........0 00% 430 
etegioe. 2 ea 228 po ae pomgt a (Fern) OST Maas 's ieee aa Spider-lily BAW D tye ial Sg eet ph ae ace oe ee 29) some ercen 
poodccdbec cece cee BRT SOGUM see eee ee ein hd were MOG san aitty oallinte oot Pee Torchlily....... 
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otenep affecting................427 mone. Ground Covers for......... 52 ee ee sor: Annual Seedlings............... 402 
hid in BRR OLY Gad ubs: 9 Hedges... . . .\iurwdetss0i6-3 aan 
gal kis Blooming Dates of.......... 140-143 Shap htemie. ea Lee + %e4 Retenntinke Herbaceous......... 399 
Fruit Jui ity % Broad- nats Evergreen 128, 129, 131 Spruce Shrubs 397.399 
Senitucus Hiowering....../ 131 a i(‘<‘é‘iésS@Prccee=«zw’iczzi.”.«szizw Naples cd tee EUG HIE (GbE eds cad Fp ee # 
ee Preserves and \ivace For Foundation Planting... |. 56, 64 eee ne ole zi Bb CAM eretnknny ROSE 397-399, 401 
Pickles....... eine «EPS 850 Se ein: sR Roa ei sea 4 6.47 . a affecting ¢ Autumn Coloring. seat bsg 1 12 
Red-hot-poker (Tritoma).......... 201 Marshes) ee % 135 q MES fap OIE ois ss oe e's as ob do 2 cee ooming Dates............. = 
Retinospora...................... 117 PEO Bae earns 3s gevtienes + (eRe = MADEN i ccwcsive vert eet Evergreen. oso ig «fae Ms 
ees 7 RT media by Ornamental Berry.............. 136 Stephanandra.................... Foliage Type......... 
A Plant Terma... okie ss eglie « 113 r Fl F the Wild 
Insects affecting................ 427 Brining..... 0... ccc 132, 373 arias OWES. 0... eee eee ences Bovtin st . : een 
bey ee den, The......../ 0070 ae | Transplanting. .................897 Tnaate orpibtiag:. teee egal AS ientunad Hots Posts aS ., Des 
ie Garten, the: sR bse 94 Winter Protection.............. 407 Digeases:....0.... Low Branching................. 1 
oR ST Shrubs, General List of: Struthiopteris (Fern Moving Large... 
Recteceretaration of 5.0.0". 94 Almond, Flow.” Ceris.....425, 138 ON ee ee 8 Nut and Frat 
sai i Drainage......... 96 ering... .132,133  Clethra.. . 134 Succulents Ornamental F od Wie ie 123 
Pine ce ote aad Tenens bs 97 pene oe hoe Ais SATA 5 132, 1 Summer-hyacinth iva 226 Ornamental Fruit. . Dot) 24 
H t ter... 130  .-« Summer-hyacinth...... .......... ap eee 
Planting Material for Background. 96 divgiaia. .133 Cydottin. ah .. 13% Sulphate of Ammonia. . 368 Planting Distance for.. .........119 
Plants, considering. . 97 Aronia. .... 133,136 Daphne........ 133 Summer Vacation Gardening. "355-358 Plant “Ternia.., }>,.. sa 3 ee 
OS™ OSG er re ‘52, 53 Azaleas....131,133  Deutzia ..132, 133 Sweet Basil (Herb)................ 310 Pruning Tables................. 
Rocks, Placing................. 96 Berberis....... Euonymus.. : Sweet Marjoram (Herb)........... 310 Rapid Growing.............. be ; 
Situation and Aspect............ 92 Hasan’ 132, 2139 Fikechoen? 132, 134 : Sweet: Bameenc Per 213-216 Shader oes bla Saey 7a we 
Suburban Lot Rock Garden...... 95 Callicarpa 134,136 Forsythia.. |). ADDI Ree aioe gat PRESB 429 Street and Avenue... 
D 443 T. 1 
Weeee FOWSII ee 526 Calycanthus. .. .133 132, 133, 135 RRCASE RIN. «> fea 8S os fs ransplanting..........5.... 
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seater KE ELY 111-143 


Trees, General List of: 


Acer.,.115, 119-121 
Ailanthus. .115, 121 
Apple, Flower- 
BRET OS. 38. 0 IS 
Ash..;....126, 128 
Beech.118, 120, 126 
Birch .118, 120, 121 
Boxelder....... 121 
Catalpa...119, 123 
Cedrela.......,.123 
COME ES & 365215 123 
Cherry, Flower- 
ing..115, road 123 
Chestnut . . 
Citrus... 
Crab Apple é 
Crape-myrtle.. . 
115, 123 
Dogwood . .123, 124 
Elder.. 121 
Elm.. 1119, 120, 121 
Franklinia . . 123 
Ginkgo (Maid- * 





entait).... J 
115, 120, are 
Hawthorn...... 124 
BUCKOLY ..5.... 122 
BIOS cet gests 0-224 
Honeylocust.... 


15,120 
Horsechestnut .120 
Koelreuteria.... 

115, 123 


Tritemia......... 
Troutlily 


Late: 0s 6 121 
119, 120, 126 
Locust......... 
115, 120, 123 
Maidenhair-tree 
115, 120, 126 
Lee mae spe 88 4 
aDle.a.3.5 wid 
119- 121,123, 126 
Mountain-ash. . 

115, re 
Mulberry..... 119 
Oak. .119, 120, 128 
Paulownia. 121, 123 
ary Flower- 





ing. 
Pecan. . 
Plane, Oriental. 

119, 121 
Poplar..... 120, 121 
Sophora.. .115, 123 
Sourgum....... 125 
Styrax......... 23 
DROPS os sats 124 
Tulip easriets 

dron) . re ahd 
Walnut... saan 


Willow.....118-121 

Witch-hazel... .123 

Yellow-wood.. . 
120, 123 





a Ee eee See rarer 
Insects affecting................ 430 
Tulip-tree (Liriodendron)..........121 
Maer ene, Oe AsIII: 430 
Turnips. . Mees .807 
Insects affecting. . ICT eins) 430 
Vv 
Valerian (Herb).................. 311 
Vegetables, Canning for Winter.334-354 
Vegetable Garden, The........ sage 
Cultivation. . = 
Fertilizing............. 274, 278, “30 
Harvesting. . . 280 
CULO ts 2 JS ra a | 274 
BPOCMIOIN S65 cc vie. eise se sia. ore le, or exe ye 271 
Pests and Diseases..............279 
DO oa Sige gn a 267 
Planting Plans. . 267-269 
Planting Table. “1272; ‘273, “282, 283 
MS SS Bin 0 su in'e sie anes oh 274 
SoS ere 281 
MS oid ies dns eee see cee 279 
NN hi i ey «lp bu i vitae 278 
Vegetables for Winter.........334-354 


Vegetables, Suitable Fertilizers for .369 


Vegetable Garden, The—Cultural 












Directions for: Page 
Asparagus..... .285 Melons....... .297 
BRORB 565.025 Onions......... 298 
Beets..:... Parsley..:.....299 
Borecole 295 Parsnips...... .299 
(a oar epee tS28F | Peas. .o65 5.55% 300 

abbage. . - 287 Peppers. ..7.2.% 301 
Carrete.4..0 85% 289 Potatoes....... 302 
Cauliflower..... 289 Pumpkins. 303 

elery... Radishes....... 303 
CORT. rs tss 291 Rhubarb....... 304 
Chinese eee Rutabaga 308 

Ee OG Salsify... 304 
Corn, Sweet Scallions....... 299 
Cucumbers. Spinach........304 
Dandelion Squash........ 305 
Eggplant Sweet Potatoes .306 
Endive Swiss Chard... .291 
Horsera: Tomatoes..... .306 
Kale...... Turnips.. - 
Kohlrabi. . Veg. Oyster... F 
Lettuce ........ Watermelons.. “308 

Verbena... atoceareasates .172 
Viburnum.......... "1322134, 136 
VECCRT IAB ois. esate sees L woke 104 
Vines. . Se .52, 166, 140-143 
Viola. . .217 
Violets, Insects affecting. . .. s 430 
WEBS G40 0-45 ose seed Lewes sa eae 524 
: WwW 

Wakerobin errs: 228 
WLLRGWER 55.0. ces cee cnk wae 175 
Wall Garden...................., 


WOES Acfotot 3S .0 Ss Socks a aclktces 
Insects affecting 





Water Garden, The........... 100-105 
Building the Pool...............102 
Hardy Waterlilies............... 100 
Lotus or Nelumbium..... ...... 03 


1 
Miscellaneous Water Plants. .... .105 
Tropical Waterlilies 10! 





VIBtOFAS: orc Pot Oda esa Oe 1 
Waterlilies............ 
Watermelons..................... 
WaterPlante: ... 065k nc oh 
A! | 
Weeping Trees..............<8). 
WP Sots e ooo s  ohea os AS « iam 
Wild Flowers................. 106-110 
Wild Garden, Makinga........ 106-110 

All Season Wild Garden... 2.043% 108 

Seocaltion fort... 5c. ea ie aha 108 

Plants for Shade and Sun........ 110 

Spring Flowers................. 106 

PRAMS NAN GN Sw, 35.5 ome csore: Rua 109 
WEILGES. .. cae h atin ik -Bicsucas és 118-121 

dnasccts attecting. .. ss)cid. dl es 430 
Window and Porch Boxes..... . 251-264 

Construction of Boxes...........251 

Plant Materials................. 255 

Seasonal Planting............... 260 


Soil Requirements.............. 252 
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Windbreaks for Trees and Shrubs..407 Woodwardia (Fern)............... 236 
Winter Protection of Plants Wormwood (Herb)................ 311 
Coldframes, Mat Covered........406 
Frost, Facts About.......... wre 
Meat Coverings. 2.0 i... tee. Howe 
Liles and Roses 220001200011 lay Yates ae 
Reed or Straw Mats. .405 
Trees and Shrubs, Windbreaks for.407 Zz 
CORR AZEL, Cs ie tees shied 123 ' 
Mroddein (FQ. co... 050. cae celles ye! ee eee! he oe 218 
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